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VULCAN. A. D. MCMLXV 


If the Roman god, Vilcan, were around todav, that extraordinary tronworker 
might be astounded by the feats which his modetn counterparts are performing 


-~and without the use of supernatural powers 


into molds which produce an amazing variety of vital automotive components 


molding technicians using a specially designed electric induction furnace 
with superior quality and dependability 


At Central Foundry Division's Saginaw plant, he would find skilled metal- 
which keeps molten metals at 2750 degrees Fahrerheit The metals are poured 


General Motors Is Peo 


of 660,000 employes on the General Motors team Each is a highly important 


of all GM products Actually,-these workers are but a small fraction of the total 
factor in the 


More than 25,000 General Motors people are employed in va‘tous phases of 
metal casting This is not surprising because metals are basic to the manufacture 
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Assumptions About the Learning of Political Values 


- By ROBERTA SIGEL 


ABSTRACT: Political ‘socialization refers to the learning 
process by which the political norms and behaviors acceptable 
to an ongoing political system are transmitted from generation 
to generation. The goal of political socialization is so to train 
or develop individuals that they become well-functioning mem- 
bers of political society. Such learning begins very early in the 
person’s life and need not be acquired solely through deliberate 
indoctrination. In fact, most of this norm-internalization 
goes on casually and imperceptibly—most of the time with- 
out our ever being aware that it is going on. It proceeds so 
smoothly precisely because we are unaware of it. We take the 
norms for granted, and it does not occur to us to question 
them. The stability of a political system depends in no small 
measure on the political socialization of its members. A well- 
functioning citizen is one who accepts (internalizes) society’s 
political norms and who will then transmit them to future gen- 
erations. ‘Without a body politic so in harmony with the on- 
going political values, a political system would have trouble 
functioning smoothly and perpetuating itself safely. And sur- 
vival, after all, is a prime goal of the political organism just as 
it is of the individual organism.—Ed. 


Roberta Sigel, Ph.D., Detroit, Michigan, is Associate Professor of Political Science at 
Wayne State University and Director of the Political Behavior Laboratory of the Politi- 
cal Science Department She is the author of several monographs and a contributor to 
professional and scholarly journals. 
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VERY society that wishes to main- 
4 tain itself has as one of its func- 
tions the socialization of the young so 
that they will carry on willingly the 
values, traditions, norms, and duties of 
their society. . The newborn child is not 
born socialized. Socialization is a learn- 
ing process. Such learning, however, is 
not limited to the acquisition of the ap- 
propriate knowledge about a society’s 
norms but requires that the individual 
so makes these norms his own—in- 
ternalizes them—that to him they ap- 
pear to be right, just, and moral. Hav- 
ing once internalized the  society’s 
norms, it will presumably not be difficult 
for the individual to act in congruence 
with them. A politically organized so- 
ciety has the same maintenance needs 
and consequently has an additional 
function: the political socialization of 
the young. Political socialization is the 
gradual learning of the norms, attitudes, 
and behavior accepted and practiced by 
the ongoing political system. For ex- 
ample, members of a stable democratic 
system are expected to learn to effect 
change through elections, through the 
application of group practice, rather 
than through street riots or revolutions. 
Viewed this way political socialization 
would encompass ali political learning, 
formal and informal, deliberate and un- 
planned, at every stage of the life cycle, 
including not only explicitly political learn- 
ing but also normally not political learning 
which affects political behavior, such as 
the learning of politically irrelevant social 
attitudes and the acquisition of political 
relevant personality characteristics.? 


The goal of political socialization is 
to so train or develop individuals that 
they become well-functioning members 
, of the political society. While the defi- 
nition of a well-functioning member 
will ‘vary with the political system— 

1 Fred I Greenstein, “Political Soclaliza- 
tion,” article prepared for International En- 
cyclopedia of the Social Sciences (in prepara- 
tton), offprint p. 1. 


from obedient passive subject in one 
system to active participating citizen 
in another—a well-functioning citizen 
is one who accepts (internalizes) so- 
ciety’s political norms and who will then 
transmit them to future generations. 
For without a body politic so in har- 
mony with the ongoing political values 
the political system would have trouble 
functioning smoothly and perpetuating 
itself safely. And survival, after all, 
is a prime goal of the political organism 
just as it is of the individual organism. 

At no time in history has the im- 
portance of success-ul political socializa- 
tion been demonstrated more dramati- 


cally than today. Old and new nations 


today are faced with the problem of 
rapid political change. This change has 
brought about disruption of old familial 
social patterns, ideological orientations, 
and economic conditions, to name but 
a few. Such change—like change in 
generalis always fraught with tension, 
discomfort, and disequilibrium. If it 
proceeds with a minimum of these, all 
is well for the political system. But the 
danger always exists that the tensions 
are more than the system can endure. 
Chances are that one of the factors 
which contribute ta relatively tension- 
free change—and hence to system sta- 
bility-—is the successful political sociali- 
zation of its members. One of the many 
difficulties besetting the newly developed 
nations is precisely this one: how to 
quickly train or socialize young and old 
alike so that they will internalize the 
norms of the new ration and thus as- 
sure its survival. And even for the 
older, stabler nations this is an im- 
portant task, for they are confronted 
with the problem of how to insure the 
loyalty and engagement of their mem- 


bers in the face of rapid political, tech- 


nological, and social changes and in the 
presence of governments ever growing 
in complexity, geographical distance, 
and general impersonality. To the ex- 
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tent, for example, that in a modern in- 
dustrialized nation the citizen finds po- 
litical decisions to have become increas- 
ingly complex, technical, and difficult 
to understand, the danger exists that the 
citizen will lose his touch with the po- 
litical system, that he will become dis- 
engaged, apathetic, or even alienated. 
An apathetic citizen in times of crisis, 
even in times of hardship and political 
or economic setbacks, forms a very 
shaky foundation for any political sys- 
tem. The system cannot count on his 
active support or loyalty. An alienated 
citizen is an even greater threat to the 
system, since he can become its active 
foe. Tanks and bayonets can and do 
keep disloyal citizens subdued but they 
can at best maintain an uneasy peace. 
It is perhaps no exaggeration to say zhat 
a nation’s stability and survival depends 
in large measure on the engagement of 
its members. 

No wonder that both philosopher and 
practicing politician as long ago as 
Plato—and probably long before that— 
have devoted thought and effort to the 
question of how to bring about such en- 
gagement. Such practitioners and phi- 
losophers, however, did not call the train- 
ing process political socialization; rather 
they called it civic education, lessons 
in patriotism, training for citizenship, or 
character-training. Every one of these 
terms indicates that political values and 
attitudes are acquired, not inborn— 
that they are the result of a learning 
process. The reason we today prefer to 
call this learning process political so- 
cialization rather than civic education 
is that the latter has too deliberate a 
connotation. It presumes that system- 
appropriate political values are acquired 
as a result of deliberate indoctrination, 
textbook learning, conscious and rational 
weighing of political alternatives, and 
the like. It seems to assume that there 
is a definite point in time—a certain 
grade in school—when such learning 


can profitably start and a certain point 
when it is completed. This view is far 
too naive and narrow; it completely 
ignores what we know about the way 
in which people go about “learning” 
society’s norms. For instance, it ignores 
the fact that much of this norm-inter- 
nalization goes on casually and im- 
perceptibly—most of the time in fact 
without our ever being aware that it is 
going on. It proceeds so smoothly pre- 
cisely because we are unaware of it. 
We take the norms for granted, and it 
does not occur to us to question them. 
What Cantril has to say about the learn- 
ing of religious norms would probably 
apply with equal force to the learning 
of political norms. 


The relative uniformity of a culture. 
from one generation to another, the usual 
slow rate of change is clear indication that 
many norms of the culture are uncritically 
accepted by a large majority of the people. 

. For the norms of society are by no 
means always merely neutral stimuli from 
which the individuel may pick and choose 
as he pleases, which he may regard as good 
or bad, as right or wrong when the spirit 
moves him. Most of them have already 
been judged by society, by the individual’s. 
predecessors, when he first experiences 
them. When people learn about a specific 
religion they generally learn at the same 
time that it is the “best” or that it is the 
“true” religion.? 


Easton and Dennis graphically describe 
the uncritical way in which norms are 
accepted: : 

In many ways a child born into a sys- 
tem is like an immigrant into it. But 
where he differs is ın the fact that he has 
never been socialized to any other kind of 
system. .. He learns to like the govern- 
ment before he really knows what it is 4 


No doubt this is the reason why for 
young boys in an American summer 


2 Hadley Cantril, The Psychology of Social 
Movements (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1963), p. 6 

3 Cited from their article in this, volume, 
pp 57, 56. © 
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camp a word like freedom was not a 
neutral stimulus but one evoking posi- 
tive feelings while the word power 
brought mixed reactions.* American so- 
clety had prejudged for them and told 
them that freedom is a good thing. It 
had told them that when they had been 
much younger than they were then, 
when they had had no basis—or desire 
—to question the accuracy of such in- 
formation. 

And if such learning takes place at 
“every life cycle,” then obviously we 
cannot be content with studying adults 
only, but we must look at adolescents 
and even children to see what values 
and norms they acquire which may 
have a bearing on later adult political 
behavior. It is for that reason that this 
volume emphasizes so heavily the po- 
litical views and values of youth. The 
contributions of Ziblatt and Pinner, for 
example, show how social class and 
‘parental child-rearing practices shape 
political attitudes—in this particular 
case the young person’s trust in govern- 
_ ment and government officials. Others 
indicate that family (Davies, Prewitt), 
school (Litt, Easton and Dennis), and 
personal experiences (Frewitt, Marvick) 
all make their contributions at a very 
early age—often before the child has 
even entered school. 

In fact, if there is any common thread 
which runs through this volume, it is 
that political socialization is a learning 
process which begins very early and is 
most influenced by the same agents or 
forces which influence all social be- 
havior: first and foremost, the family; 
then socially relevant groups or institu- 
tions, such as school, church, and social 
class; and finally—tlast but not least— 
society at large and the political culture 
it fosters. Another thread which seems 

4These observations are drawn from 
lengthy, unstructured interviews conducted at 
a Young Men’s Christian Organization camp 


by Eugene B. Johnson and Roberta S. Sigel 
“Report to be published later). 


to run through this volume is that 
much of this learning is incidental to 
other experiences (Marvick points out 
the -political consequences of Negro 
youth’s self image): it is acquired in a 
subtle, nondeliberate way, often in a 
context which seems totally void of po- 
litical stimuli yet is often rife with 
political consequences. 

Because the consequences are po- 
litical, political scientists recently have 
begun to ask questions such as: How 
and when is such learning acquired? 
Who most influences the young? What 
is the content of political socialization 
across cultures and subcultures? What 
are the consequences for the political 
system of different socialization proc- 
esses and contents? Probably the least 
researched of all zhese questions is the 
one concerning the acquisition of learn- 
ing. Unfortunately, political socializa- 
tion studies are not yet sufficiently 
plentiful—nor sufficiently learning-ori- 
ented—to chart’ for us a detailed, em- 
pirically derived map which illustrates 
just how the above agents and institu- 
tions go about “sccializing” the young. 
In the absence of such a map it seems 
safe to proceed from the assumption 
that political learning, like other social 
learning, falls into two broad categories: 
learning which is the result of’ deliberate 
conscious teaching and learning which is 
acquired incidentally and almost unbe- 
known to the learner himself (or even 
unbeknown to the teacher). Deliberate 
teaching may be further subdivided into 
formalized and infcrmal teaching. Civic 
education in public schools would be an 
example of formal teaching while a 
father’s talk to his son about the merits - 
or demerits of trade unions would be an 
example of informal deliberate teaching. 

Important thouga deliberate indoctri- 
nation is, it is probable that incidental 
learning—precisely because it is inci- 
dental—has a more lasting effect on the 
acquisition of political values and be- 
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havior. Incidental learning can perhaps 
also be further subdivided into the 
learning of politically relevant “les- 
sons” and into the learning of sccial 
values which in and of themselves are 
not political but which carry in them- 
selves the potentials for later political 
orientation. Incidental political learn- 
ing can be acquired in a variety of ways. 
At times it may be the by-product of 
observation—watching a public official 
accept a bribe affords a youngster a 
certain view of the rectitude of govern- 
ment officials. Observations such as 


these can lead to political cynicism 


which in turn seems to be closely tied 
to political apathy, alienation, and the 
like. Incidental learning can alsc be 
acquired in the course of overhearing 
adult conversations. Wylie observed 
that French children in the Vaucluse 
constantly hear 


adults referring to government as a source 
of evil and to the men who run it as in- 
struments of evil. There is nothing per- 
sonal in this belief. It does not concern 
one particular government . . . it concerns 
government everywhere and at all times.’ 


Little wonder that Pinner found that 
French (as well as Belgian) youths had 
rather cynical attitudes toward politics 
and public officials. He attributes these 
attitudes, among other things, to 
parental child-rearing practices and 
makes a persuasive case demonstrating 
this. Perhaps another explanation for 
children adopting parental political 
views can be found in the nature of the 
parent-child relationship. The child 
trusts his parents’ judgments. As a 
rule, the young child who hears his 
parents voice political opinions has no 
personal information from which to 
judge the wisdom of parental opinions. 
In the South, for instance, he may 
never have asked a Negro if, indeed, 

5 Lawrence Wylie, Vilage im the Vaucluse 


(Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University 
Press, 1951), p. 208. 


he is as happy with segregation as his 
parents claim him to be. But the child 
sees no reason to doubt his parents’ 
claim: He has accepted their standards 
on all other matters, why not on politics 
as well? Another important incidental 
way in which young people become 
politically socialized is, of course, life 
itself and the experience it brings to 
bear on youths. No Negro youth needs 
social studies classes to tell him that 
discrimination is condoned in wide sec- 
tors of American lifs. If, in addition, 
some close friends or relatives had in 
vain tried to fight such discrimination 
and perhaps had Icst their livelihood 
or even. lives in the process, itis quite 
possible that the poli-ical lessons learned 
from life experience for such a youngster 
will be that the safest way to get along 
is to be politically nonengaged, passive, 
and indifferent. 

The second type of incidental po- 
litical learning to which we referred 
involves social values, notions of 
morality, and the Ike, which are not 
per se political but which may well in- 
fluence how political stimuli are per- 
ceived and internalized. For example, 
a child is taught to save part of ‘his 
allowance for a weexly donation to the 
foreign missions of his church. If he 
is told it is his Christian duty to help 
those less fortunate than himself and 
that their misfortune is not of their own 
making, he has received some deliberate 
indoctrination into the norms govern- 
ing charity. On the surface, such de- 
liberate indoctrination on the part of 
his family has no political implications. 
But it is not hard to see how such 
attitudes can later cm predispose a per- 
son to develop att:tudes with respect 
to governmental wel:are measures, social 
security, and taxation. Similarly, what 
a family teaches its young about the. 
evil of or the justification for violence 
and aggression carries in it the seeds for 
later views on capital punishment, war 
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and peace, and a host of other political 
issues. 

Nor must we overlook that the man- 
ner in which a child becomes socialized 
is as important as the content itself. 
Adorno eż al.* found that American col- 

_lege youth with pronounced Fascist 
tendencies almost invariably came from 
homes where they had been treated 
harshly and with little respect, where 
. they had been given little opportunity 
‘to express themselves, to make their 
own decisions, and the like. The homes 
did not espouse fascism; they merely 
failed to provide the youth with the 
atmosphere and opportunity to develop 
democratic, co-operative skills. Thus 
the how as well as the what of the 
familial ‘socialization process contributes 
to political socialization in that it may 
or may not teach the child the skills 
which will facilitate adult political ef- 
‘fectiveness. Lucian Pye in his study 
of Burma illustrates the all-pervasive 
political consequences of political so- 
cialization. Referring to general meth- 
ods of socializing, he relates that the 
very young Burmese child is treated 
most indulgently. The school-age child 
is ‘treated inconsistently but is expected 
to be totally submissive, passive, and 
yielding. 
_He is not, however, given a clear set of 
standards of performance, the achievement 
Jof which might yield predictable rewards, 
The parents make few demands for 
achievement; indeed, there appears to be 
very little in the Burmese that would pro- 
duce ...a high sense of the need for 
achievement. . . . He learns only that he 
should avoid as best he can becoming in 
any sense a nuisance. 
expect security from being subservient ard 
yielding to all who are his superiors." 

8e T. W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, 
D. J. Levinson, and R. N..Sanford, The 
Authoritarian Personality (New York: Harper, 
1950). 

T a W. Pye, Politics, Personality, and 
Nation-Building (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
stty Press, 1962), pp. 182-183. 


He thus tends to- 


In a childhood setting like the Burmese 
the child never learns to express his own 
ideas, to participate in decision-making. 
Nor does .he gain any confidence in 
himseli. Yet seli-confidence and some 
such skills as experience .in participa- 
‘tion, discussion, or decision-making are 


- skills which are essential for people who 


wish to become actively involved in 
politics.® 

The general Weltanschauung which 
the Burmese child learns during child- 
hood further adds to his liabilities when 
it comes to the task of nation-building. 
For example, he is taught that only 
members of the family can be trusted 
and to have “unrestrained suspicion of 
strangers.” ® Consequently, he finds it 
difficult to work together with others 
and “to perform effectively in any or- 
ganizational context.” 1° Pye, in fact, 
bases many of his gloomy prognoses, for 
Burma’s chance for nation-building on 
the political effeccs of the nonpolitical 
aspects of childhcd socialization. The 
Almond-Verba five-nations study,™* to 
which many of the authors in this vol- 
ume refer, has offered clear evidence 
that home atmosphere and adult politi- 
cal competence are closely interwoven. 
By and large, these people in.the five 
nations became active, participating 
citizens who at home had been given 
the opportunity to express their opinion, 
make their own decisions, and the like. 
Litt comments on the fact that immi- 
grant children and lower-class children 
are often given fewer opportunities in 
school to learn political skills, such as 
debating and running student govern- 

8 Angus Campbell, Philip Converse, Warren 
E. Miller, and Donald Stokes, The American 
Voter (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1960), 
pp. 326-328, have shown that a sense of effi- 
cacy correlates highly with political partici- 
pation. í 

9 Pye, op at, p. 295. 

10 Ibid., p. 186. 

11 Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba, The 
Civic Culture (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton’ Uni- 
versity Press, 1963), chap. xi. 
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ments, than are upper-class children in 
more exclusive schools.** This may, in 
part, explain why members of the work- 
ing class are significantly less active 
in United States adult political life than 
are those of the upper middle class. 

In summary, then, we can say that 
the child learns from adults the philo- 
sophical, social, and political values (not 
to mention outright political opinions) 
and the social and political skills with 
which to act upon these values. He 
acquires most of these without being 
aware that he is learning or that there 
may be other lessons with other morals 
to be learned. More of the learning 
probably proceeds in a casual, non- 
politically charged setting than does in 
a deliberately political one. ' 

There is, however, also an essen- 
tially personal basts for political be- 
havior. This basis is furnished by 
personality. The authors of The 
Authoritarian Personality found that 
Americans with marked Fascist and 
ethnocentric political views have certain 
personality characteristics in common 
which are not as commonly found 
among people of more democratic per- 
suasions. The origin for personality 
development is no doubt to be found 
in the socialization experience, but, once 
developed, personality does make a 
contribution all of its own to the articu- 
lation of political attitudes and be- 
haviors. Historians have frequently 
commented on the extent to which 
Woodrow Wilson’s stern idealism and 
uncompromising internationalism were 
rooted in his personality problems.*® 
The article by Robert Lane clearly 
documents how political liberalism is 


12 In addition to his paper in this volume, 
see also his “Civic Education, Community 
Norms, and Pohtical Indoctrination,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review 28 (1963), pp. 69~75. 

13 This interpretation is most fully devel- 
oped by Alexander L. and Juliette L. George, 
Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House: A Psr- 
sonality Study (New York: Dover, 1956). 


-for some college students a way of | 


solving personal problems. The au- 
thors of The American Voter pointed 
out that people who are well adjusted 
and feel effective tend to differ sig- 
nificantly in political orientation from 
people who are not so adjusted.** 
Studying the views of ten men on the 
subject of Soviet Russia leads Smith, 
Bruner, and White to conclude: 


The Russias to which our ten men were 
reacting were different objects, differently 
composed. That these objects of opinion 
shared common features reflecting world 
events and constancies in the information 
environment is evident. But the first and 
most striking impression . . . was that the 
Russia to which each referred was a con- 
ception selectively fashioned, a reflection 
of individuality.+5 


In short, people with different personal- 
ity structures simply perceive the po- 
litical world differently; their percep- 
tions (opinions) are to some extent a 
reflection or extension of their personal- 
ity. Thus, although political values are 
learned by the child at a very early age 
and tend to be in harmony with his 
important reference groups (notably the 
family), personality accounts for some 
of the variation in political beliefs. 
However, in a stable political system— 
personality differences notwithstanding 
—great numbers of people seem to be 
in consensual agreement on political 
norms, and these norms tend to be de- 
signed to perpetuate existing arrange- 
ments. Political socialization, in other 
words, is essentially a conservative 
process facilitating the maintenance of 
the status quo by making people love 
the system under which they are born. 

The above discussion concentrated on 
the influence of adult institutions or 


14 Campbell et al, of. ct., pp. 326-328. 

1SM Brewster Smith, Jerome S. Bruner, 
and Robert W. White. Opinions and Person- 
ality (New York: Jobn Wiley and Sons, 
1964), p. 244 
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adults over youth. It is, of course, 
patently clear that adults in turn: are 
not independent agents who choose and 
pick what values they wish to transmit 
to the young; rather, adults have them- 
selves been influenced—if not actually 
molded—by the political system and 
what it rewards and supports; or, as 
Greenstein points out in this sym- 
posium: “The political and social sys- 
tems .. . provide the socializing en- 
vironment.” 

The essentially conservative effect of 
political socialization should not lead 


.one, however, to equate it with complete 
~ or nearly complete changelessness. In 


none but the most static systems is the 
political value system transmitted com- 
pletely intact from generation to gen- 
eration. As generational and group 
needs change, values. too, do change. It 
must always be borne in mind that the 
political world of one generation differs 
from that of the next. The external 
and technological changes of modern 
society, for example, bring with them 
gradual or sudden changes in political 
values which then get transmitted as 
part of the socialization process. Dur- 
ing the war many mothers went to work 
in defense plants. Today the acute 
need for women workers has passed, 
but working mothers have become part 
of the American scene. Consequently, 
young people are beginning to accept 
women as part of the working force to 
an extent their fathers never did—so 
much so that in 1364 a woman un- 
successfully competed for the Presi- 
dential candidacy without many protests 
that politics was strictly man’s busi- 
ness. The gradual abandonment (or 
dilution) of the American ideal of 
rugged individualism seems to have 
come about in response to the Great 
Depression and the altered economy of 
the twentieth century. Values thus re- 
spond to changes in the environment. 

Not only are there differences in the 
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political worlds of different generations: 
there are also differences within the 
same generation. Different social, 
ethnic, and religious groups perceive the 
political world differently. Lipset has, 
demonstrated that members of the work- 
ing class seem less attached to values 
centering around individual liberty and 
civil rights than do members of the 
middle class.*® In the 1920s Merri- 
man and Gosnell pointed out that im- 
migrants did not condone active politi- 
cal participation (such as voting) on 
the part of their women while immi- 
grant men often exceeded natives in 
such participation.” The immigrants’ 
view of appropriate political behavior 
was thus at variance with that of the 
rest of the nation (or at least with 
wide segments thereof). Conflict is apt- 
to occur when the value variance be- 
tween generations or between groups is 
large. Conflict is also apt to crop up 
when different agents try to socialize 
the same person toward different, 
mutually exclusive norms. Such con- 
flict at times can amount to individual 
or group trauma. Witness, for example, 
the agony experienced by some Southern 
Roman Catholics when the diocese 
decreed the integration of the parochial 
schools while public schools remained 
segregated. Wishing to be faithful to 
region and religion, some Catholics 
found themselves in the predicament of 
having to choose between excommunica- 
tion and social ostracism. Another type 
of conflict situation occurs when politi- 
cal reality clearly contradicts political 
norms taught. The child who experi- 
ences police brutality, sees school doors 
closed to him because of race, or ob- 
serves his father pay protection money 
to the police (and grow prosperous) 

16 Martin S. Lipset, Poktica Man (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1959), pp. 231-232. 

17 Charles E. Merriam and Harold F. Gos- 
nell, Non-Voting: Causes and Methods of 
Control (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1924), pp. 110-122. 
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cannot easily internalize the norms 
taught by society at large but rather 
will experience ‘culture conflict or will 
develop attitudes learned from his per- 
sonal experience. Marvick illustrates 
this for the case of the Negro who is 
taught to believe in the American norms 
but not to practice them. Conflict is 
an all too frequent experience during 
the socialization process. The polizical 
socialization literature, in its heavy em- 
phasis on culture learning and con- 
sensus, so far has paid far too scant 
attention to the role of conflict and 
tension. Yet conflict and tension play 
crucial roles in the political socialization 
process—at times creative ones and at 
times disruptive ones. In the future 
we would do well to try to establish 
both their empirical and their concep- 
tual linkage. For when we speak of so- 
cialization as a process by which politi- 
cal values are transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation, we must always be 
mindful of the fact that some values 
change in the process of~ transmission 
` and that not all segments of society 
share all the values of the larger society. 
Conflict engenders tension among gerer- 
ations and among political groups and 
such tension in turn can lead to change. 
The nature of the political system (police 
state or democracy) and the power or 
strategic position of the groups in con- 
flict will determine what forms such 
conflict is apt to take; whether it will 
lead to withdrawal from public life or 
to attempts to effect change. It seems 
reasonable to assume that for a po- 
litical society to flourish in the 
twentieth century, political socialization 
must teach the young to accept conflict 
as a natural ingredient of the political 
process and to consider change as in- 
evitable. In other words, the socializa- 
tion process must be congenial to change 
and not just to continuity. The papers 
in this symposium bring out in detail 


the relationship of change to political 
socialization (see especially Marvick, 
Lane, and Litt). Suffice it here to say 
that different systems vary in the ways 
in which they prepare their citizens 
for the acceptance of political change; 
some resist it more and others less. 
It is possible to speculate that a culture 
based on notions such as progress and 
the perfectibility of life by human ef- 
forts could accept change much more 
readily. This would be so most par- 
ticularly where the process of political 
socialization also equips people with the 
tools by which to assert themselves in 
demands for change. Almond and 
Verba elaborate or. this point when they 
talk about the multidirectional flow of 
influence in socializing experiences. 
They contend that, due to the practice 
of political democracy in the United 
States, citizens subsequently demand 
the practice of Cemocracy in school, 
shop, and church. Since the demand 
is often met, school children, workers, 
and others acquire practice in articu- 
lation, debate, and decision-making. 
These experiences in turn help them 
towards developing the skills with 
which to participate! in political life 
and either to help bring about or to 
accept political change. Thus the so- 
cialization process contributes not only 
to a society’s political stability but also 
to change and to the strain or ease with 
which change takes place. 

Nonetheless, the net over-all effect of 
political socializaticn is in the direction 
of supporting the sratus quo, or at least 
the major aspects of the existing po- 
litical regime. “Political socialization | 
in both stable and unstable societies 
is likely to maintain existing pat- 
terns.” 1° And therein lies its sig- 
nificance for political-system survival 
and stability. 

18 Almond and Verba, op. cit, chap. xi. 

18 Greenstein, op. cit, p. 8. 


The Family’s Role in Political Socialization 


By James C. Davies 


ABSTRACT: The family’s central role in forming the individ- 
ual’s political personality derives from its role as the main 
source and locus for the satisfaction of all his basic, innate 
needs. The child therefore tends to identify with his parents 

_ and to adopt their outlook toward the political system. The 
father becomes the prototypical authority figure and thereby 
initiates the child’s view of political authority. The politiciza- 
tion process, at least in America, is basically complete when the 
child is about thirteen. Under familial and other social cir- 
cumstances in which the child progresses from dependence to 
autonomy, he is likely to develop into a mature and responsible 
citizen. When he suffers physical or emotional deprivation, he 
is likely to establish a pattern of chronic dependence that in- 
cludes the political. When conflict generates between his own 
emerging needs, family patterns for satisfying them, and the 
demands and opportunities of the large society, the growing 
child is in mental turmoil. Only gradually, then, can he change 
from hierarchized to equalized patterns of political behavior, in 
which he can responsibly share power with his new equal fellow 
citizens. 
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HE family provides the major 

means for transforming the men- 
tally naked infant organism into the 
adult, fully clothed in its own person- 
ality. And most of the individual’s 
political personality—his tendencies to 
think and act politically in particular 
ways—have been determined at home, 
several years before he can take part 
in politics as an ordinary adult citizen 
or as a political prominent. 

The politicizing process starts early. 
Easton and Hess have indicated that in 
America it begins at about the age of 
three and is basically completed by the 
age of thirteen. And it usually remains 
stable, at least in terms of party loyalty, 
for life. These statements suggest the 
strength of family influences on political 
behavior. In what follows I will try 
to indicate why and how the family in- 
fluence is so strong, among both ordi- 
nary citizens and political prominents 
and in polities that are either relatively 
stable and constitutional or unstable 
and nonconstitutional. 


THE MOTHER, THE FATHER, AND THE 
CHILD’S Bastc NEEDS 


There are at least four basic needs 
that appear to be innate and therefore 
common to all human beings—the 
physical needs for food, clothing, 
shelter, health, and safety from bodily 
harm; the need for love and. affection, 
which antiseptically may be called the 
social need; the need for establishing 
the identity or selfhood that Maslow 
calls self-esteem; and the need for salf- 
actualization.1 The ways in which these 


1 This listing of needs is borrowed directly 
from Abraham H Maslow, “A Theory of Hu- 
man Motivation,” Psychological Review, 50 
(July 1943), pp 370-396, who lists a fifth 
need (for security) that I regard as a need for 
being secure in the satisfaction of the physi- 
cal, social, self-esteem, and self-actualization 
needs See J. C. Davies, Human Nature in 
Politics (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1963), chap. 1, 


needs are met—during the longest 
maturation process required by any 
species—expose the human organism to 
a range and intensity of conditioning 
that are unique. The family provides 
the individual initially with all his en- 
vironment for need satisfactions and 
throughout his entire life is the locus 
for most of them. 

As the initial provider for the new- 
born child, the mother constitutes the 
biggest portion of his environment. 
She is—as Freud indicated-—indistin- 
guishable in the infant’s primitive 
mental processes from himself. He and 
his mother are the same. As he grows, 
the infant begins gradually to distin- 
guish himself from her and other as- 
pects of the environment. As this dis- 
tinction emerges, the child nurtured 
with food, warmth, and affection begins 
the process of establishing his own 
identity and at tke same time begins 
the process of deciding with whom he 
wants to identify. This internal dia- 
logue, beginning before the child can 
talk, continues through his later life, 
so that he must forever not only estab- 
lish his distinct self but relate that 
self to others whom he would like to 
be, to be like, or, minimally, to be 
with. Even the aged citizen who freely 
and secretly casts his last ballot in an 
election that presents free alternatives 
to him is never quite free of those 
people who have influenced him—-most 
particularly his childhood family. And 
the political leader, like all others, like- 
wise remains under the influence of his 
family background—if not in the con- 
tent, then at least in the style, of his 
rule. Throughout his presidency, Wood- 
row Wilson remained a preacher and 
remained in unconscious rebellion 
against his Presbyterian preacher father. 

The basic, innate, organic needs ap- 
pear to emerge generally in the order 
stated above: first, the physical; then 
the social; then the self-esteem; and e 
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lastly the self-actualization needs. The 
family is the most prominent environ- 
mental source not only of what may 
be deemed its inherent function of pro- 
viding affection but also of satisfying 
other needs. This is probably the cen- 
tral reason that the individual comes 
to think and act like his family more 
than he thinks and acts like those who 
‘are less regularly relevant to his need 
satisfactions. In the process of fulfilling 
his needs, the individual establishes who 
he is and whom he is like. In short, 
he thus establishes his identity.? This 
definition emphasizes the continuing 
purposes, the continuing functions, 
which his lifelong interaction with others 
serves, 

There is a dearth of research on the 
relationship between the family as a 
source of physical deprivation, and no 
great amount of research on the politi- 
cal consequences of physical depriva- 
tion itself. The research on brainwash- 
ing clearly establishes the (usually 
transitory) political pliancy that oc- 
curs when the victim realizes that his 
very existence depends on his con- 
formity to his captors’ (his pseudo 
parents’) ideology." 

Dependency is a very common reac- 
tion to physical deprivation, but we 
may thus far only hypothesize that such 
dependency associated with the family 
will heighten the tendency to conform 
to the familial political outlook. This 


2A closely reasoned and comprehensive 
analysis of the family’s role in the identifica- 
tion process defines it as “the more or Jess 
lasting influence of one person on another,” 
in Robert F. Winch, Jdentification and Its 
Familial Determinants (Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1962), p 3 Identification 
may be more causally defined as the process 
by which an individual is influenced in his 
behavior in the course of satisfying each of 
his basic needs 

8 Among the many reports, a most pene- 
trating analysis is Robert Jay Lifton, Thought 
Reform and the Psychology of Totalism (New 
° York: W. W. Norton, 1961) 


hypothesis helps explain the greater 
tendency of wives in America to con- 
form to their husbands’ politics than 
vice versa, because the husband is usu- 
ally the breadwinner.* 

Social deprivation arising from ma- 
ternal deprivation has been examined 
empirically and throws light by infer- 
ence on the political consequences of the 
individual’s failure to receive normal af- 
fection during his early years. The pro- 
fundity of the consequences of affection 
deprivation is indicated by research both 
with primates and with human beings. 

Harlow has compared monkeys raised 
with mechanical mothers—devices to 
which a nursing bottle is attached—to 
ones raised under the normal care of 
their natural mothers. Some of the 
monkeys raised with mother-surrogates 
would rage at passers-by or, internaliz- 
ing their tension, would rage at them- 
selves by biting or picking at their own 
bodies. Others displayed deep apathy. 
At the age of six months, they could 
not play normally with normally raised 
monkeys or with one another. When 
they became adults and were placed 
together with other monkeys that were 
breeding, they were incapable of normal 
sexual activity. These “childhood” 
deprivations had permanently abnormal- 
ized the behavior of the mature mon- 
keys.” 

Comparably systematic but nonex- 
perimental research by Spitz has indi- 
cated the consequences of maternal 
deprivation among infants. He was able 
to compare infants raised by their own 
mothers in a nursery home with in- 
fants raised in a foundling home with- 


4See Angus Campbell et al., The Voter De- 
cides (Evanston, Ill’ Row, Peterson, 1954), 
Table C3, p. 205 

8 Harry F. Harlow, “The Nature of Love,” 
The American Psychologist, 13 (December 
1958), pp 673-685 and H. F. and M K. Har- 
low, “Sscial Deprivation in Monkeys,” Scien- 
tific American, 207 (November 1962), pp. 
136-146. ' 
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out mothers. „All the former category 
were still alive at the age of two years. 
Among the ninety-one raised without 
mothers, over a third had died. All 
but a couple of cases in the foundling 
home became “human wrecks who be- 
haved either in the manner of agitated 
or of apathetic idiots.”* The same 
polarization between hyperexcitability 
and apathy occurred in the behavior of 
the Harlow monkeys and the Spitz chil- 
dren. 

One of the major discontinuities in 
the research in political socialization lies 
between the degree and kind of physical 
and social nurturance or deprivation of 
the child within the family and the de- 
gree and kind of politicization of the 
adult. We can not yet report sys- 
tematically any such research that 
might establish ties between these phe- 
nomena and political socialization. It 
is again only possible to hypothesize 
that the general political apathy (and 
transient hyperexcitability )—the lack of 
politicization——-that still prevails in most 
of the world is traceable to the apathy 
(and transient hyperexcitability) result- 
ing from childhood deprivation of these 
basic needs within the family. 


“e 


ACHIEVING POLITICAL IDENTITY 
THROUGH THE FAMILY 


The minimal normal family unit con- 
sits of mother, father, and child, but 
this unit is by no means the universal 
one. There are both larger and smaller 
ones. At one extreme are the extended 
families in which various combinations 
of nuclear’ family units are (usually) 
intergenerationally combined. Research 
on the politicization consequences of 
extended family experience for the 
growing child is again lacking, despite 


8 R. A. Spitz, “The Role of Ecological Fac- 
tors in Emotional Development in Infancy,” 
Child Development, 20 (September 1949), pp. 
145-155. 
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some analysis of the. quasi-extended 
family units in the Israeli kibbutzim. 
But these novel social units have not 
been in existence long enough to predict 
what are the political consequences for 
kibbutz-raised adults. 

But there is the opposite extreme of 


the minimal and subnormal family unit, , 


typically consisting of the mother and 
child. On this phenomenon there is 
some evidence, including some that re- 
lates to politicizatior. One study com- 
pared children raised ic normal nuclear 
families with children of families in 
which the fathers wer2 sailors absent 
from home for long and irregular pe- 
riods. Among the findings were these: 
the father-absent boys, compared with 
those raised with both parents, strove 
more to identify with their fathers and 
at the same time were uncertain of their 
own masculine identifization and tried 
to act more masculine. Both the boys 
and girls in father-absent families re- 
mained more dependent on their 
mothers.’ 

In an intensive study of Japanese 
youth experiencing the profound emo- 
tional crisis of their country after its 
first resounding national defeat in the 
Second World War, Lifton made com- 
parable observations. Although the 
fathers were physically present, Japa- 
nese youth were very dependent on 
their mothers. Fathers often were in- 
capable of managing the tensions of 
young Japanese in cultural transition 
from a still semifeudal and authori- 
tarian family structure to a still un- 
stabilized new set of Interpersonal rela- 
tionships. They consecuently have with- 
drawn into ineffectual noninvolvement. 
The mother has remained as the source 
for satisfying a basic need for stable 


‘David B. Lynn and William L Sawrey, 
“The Effects of Father-Atsence on Norwegian 
Boys and Girls,” Journa of Abnormal and 
Social Psycholegy, 59 (S2ptember 1959), pp. 
258-262, 
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affection quite without ideological or 
other cultural content. The great inter- 
generational gap has been bridgeable 
emotionally only with the mother. The 
political consequence has been a high 
anxiety level among the youth and a 
tendency to oscillate between quiescence 
and extreme activity that has involved 
engaging in massive demonstrations in 
which the individual finds strong extra- 
familial social identification and release 
from his own private tensions.§ 

Langton, in comparing maternal with 
two-parent families in Jamaica, has 
found that authoritarianism in mater- 
nal families is higher and both po- 
litical interest and a sense of political 
efficacy are lower. The effect is more 
pronounced among male than female 
children, and the relationship, with 
some exceptions, holds regardless of the 
social class of the children studied.® 

Even in the relatively more equali- 
tarian father-mother authority relation- 
ships that prevail in American families, 
the father is generally more dominant. 
On the more specific question of the 
father’s political influence, Langton has 
found that in Jamaican father-present 
families it is the father, by a ratio of 
better than two to one over the mother, 
who is looked to for political advice 
and influence.*° 

The reasons for this preponderant in- 
fluence of fathers in family decision- 
making, including political decisions, 
remain imperfectly explored. It is not 
adequate to explain the phenomenon 
in such altogether environmental terms 
as authoritarianism or father-centered 


8 Robert Jay Lifton. “Youth and His- 
tory: Individual Change in Postwar Japan,” 
Daedalus, 91 (Winter 1962), pp. 172-197. 

9 Kenneth P. Langton, The Political Sociali- 
sation Process: The Case of Secondary School 
Students in Jamaica (Unpublished Ph.D dis- 
sertation, University of Oregon, 1965), pp. 
113, 115~117. 

10 Ibid., p. 118. 


cultures. There is the possibility that, 
in addition to environmental forces, or- 
ganic ones may be operating. A study 
of 27 males and 27 females for whom 
data were gathered from childhood. 
(ages 3-10) and adulthood found a 
change that was strikingly different as 
between the men and women. The boys 
and girls had been rather alike in their 
emotional dependence on parents and 
their tendency to withdraw passively 
from problem situations. As adults, the 
males showed a pronounced reduction 
in these tendencies; females were much 
less likely to change.4 This finding 
may be one link in a still unformed 
and long chain of explanation for the 
fact that'fathers and husbands are more 
politically influential in the family than 
mothers and wives. 

The causes for family influence on 
political socialization do remain very 
largely unexplored. Even the detailed 
knowledge of the early life of Lee 
Harvey Oswald, Kennedy’s probable as- 
sassin, does not adequately explain his 
unique political behavior. But there 
is enough provocative description of just 
what happens politically in childhood to 
promise that more analytical, causally 
oriented work may be done in the fu- 
ture. : 

Easton and Hess have indicated that 
one decade is the critical period for 
basic politicization, starting at the age 
of three. Just how the first filaments 
of political identification are formed 
is not quite clear, but these first ties, 
well established by the age of seven, 
are to the broad political community, 
on an emotional basis that starts with 


11 Jerome Kagan and Howard A. Moss, 
“The Stability of Passive and Dependent Be- 
havior from Childhood through Adulthood,” 
Child Development, 31 (September 1960), pp. 
577~591. The authors’ speculative explana- 
tion is environmental, but it does not seem 
to preclude an organic inference that is no 
more speculative. 
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a warm and positive attachment to 
schools, the “beauty of their country,” 
and “the goodness and cleanliness of its 
people.” 

These relatively concrete attachments 
to community are followed by similar 
ties to the wielders and visible symbols 
of public authority, represented by the 
President of the United States, the local 
policeman, and the flag. The attach- 
ment to the flag becomes almost re- 
ligious and the flag salute almost a 
prayer to God. As the child grows, 
his attitudes toward political authority 
become increasingly impersonal. 

To his quasi-religious set of political 
attachments, which reach some sort of 
plateau by the age of nine or ten, is 
added a more abstract set of identifica- 
tions with such concepts as democracy, 
voting, and various aspects of civic 
liberty. An awareness develops of 
people as citizens and of one’s obliga- 
tions as a future citizen? 

How much of this politicization de- 
rives from the family is uncertain, but 
the likeness between the child’s posi- 
tive, warm appraisal of his own father 
and the President is clear and may re- 
late to the relatively generous, benign, 
and nonauthoritarian behavior that is 
deemed fairly common in American 
fatherhood. Greenstein emphasizes an- 
other characteristic of children’s ap- 
praisal of the President, namely, that 
they are remarkably lacking in cynicism 
about him and other political leaders. 
Part of this is attributed to the tendency 
of parents to protect their children from 
harsh realities of the adult political 
world and part to the tendency of chil- 


- 12 Dayid Easton and Robert D. Hess, “The 
Child’s Political World,” Midwest Journal of 
Political Science, 6 (August 1962), pp. 229+ 
246, notably at pp 236-239. For a very pre- 
liminary cross-national research report, see 
R. D. Hess, “The Socialization of Attitudes 
toward Political Authority. Some Cross-Na- 
tional Comparisons,” International Social Sci- 
ence Journal, 15 (4: 1963), pp. 542-559. 


dren to establish a univalent picture 
free of unpleasant coloration.” 

The reasons for the warm and trust- 
ing attitude toward political authority 
remain speculative but are seen by 
Easton and others as relating to the 
child’s anxiety about his dependency 
on his parents. We can add an ex- 
planatory link by again suggesting that 
the child identifies with both parents 
because they are the early and the 
continuing primary source for his need 
satisfactions. And he identifies more 
with the father than the mother as an 
authority figure because—for surely cul- 
tural and also perhaps organic reasons 
——the father is typically the prime ex- 
erciser of authority in the family. 

The research of Sigel in analyzing 
both child and adult responses to the 
assassination of President Kennedy in 
November 1963 extends earlier re- 
search. She found that the younger 
the child, the greater the emotional 
shock and the worry about what would 
happen after the sudden removal of the 
central power figure. The President’s 
death produced a reaction that he was 
not quite so powerful after all, because 
the presidency and the government con- 
tinued without interruption after he 
died. But the younger children more 
often were unconcerned with the rule 
of law, more often approving the mur- 
der of the assassin. And in a response 
that may reflect what Greenstein de- 
scribed, the younger children were more 
inclined to regard the assassination as 
the act of a single specific individual 
and not of a conspiracy.** 


18 Fred J. Greenstein, “The Benevolent 
Leader’ Children’s Images of Political Au- 
thority,” American Political Science Review, 
54 (December 1960), pp 934-943. 

14 Roberta S. Sigel, “Some Explorations 
into Political Socialization’ School Children’s 
Reaction to the Death of a President,” Chil- 
dren and the Death of a President, ed. 
Martha Wolfenstein and Gilbert Kliman 
(Garden City, N Y.: Doubleday, 1965), 
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CHANGES FROM POLITICAL IDENTIFICA- 
TION WITH PARENTS 


The high degree of conformity in 
America to the political system has been 
attributed by Lane and others to the 
lack of deep political controversy, be- 
cause the system and its parts gener- 
ally work well.75 But quite aside <rom 
the system’s effectiveness, most of the 
` forces internal to the family tend 
strongly to produce a likeness in po- 
litical attitudes and action from genera- 
tion to generation. Correlatively, when 
the child becomes alienated from its 
parents, it tends also to become po- 
litically alienated.t® One cause for this 
alienation (which is in any case a com- 
mon phenomenon of adolescence) is 
strict parental control, which has been 
found to make some children more con- 
forming and others more deviant po- 
litically*7 And in families that are 
highly politicized, politics is “available 
as an object of protest.” 1° 

Intrafamilial sources of change from 
political identification with parents in- 
evitably ramify into extrafamilial in- 
fluences. Perhaps the most important 
_ of these operate in schools, where it 
is the peer group of students and the 
tall authority figure of teachers that 
interpose and superimpose their iniu- 
ence on the strong family forces. And 
a young man’s change in political ori- 
entation may reflect a change in socio- 
economic or ethnic status from that 


15 Robert E Lane, “Fathers and Sons: 
Foundations of Political Belief,” American 


- Sociological Review, 24 (August 1959), pp.. 


502-511 or Lane, Polstical Ideology (New 
,Vork: Free Press of Glencoe, 1962), chap. 17. 

16 Herbert McClosky and Harold E. Dahl- 
gren, “Primary Group Influence on Party 
Loyalty,” American Political Science Review, 
53 (September 1959), pp. 757-776, at 766. 

17 Eleanor E. Maccoby et al, “Youth and 
Political Change,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
18 (Spring 1954), pp. 23-39 

18 Langton, op. cit, Table 27, p. 140 and p. 
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of his parents. The Irishman, the Jew, 
the Negro, the Ainu, or the Untouch- 
able who is becoming integrated into 
the great society is likely to abandon 
the views of his parents, as these derive 
from any political ties that were estab- 
lished on an ethnic and social-class 
basis. Z 

Such changes reflect a measure of 
tension resulting from mental conflict 
within the individual child as he grows 
and his needs emerge. Changes that 
are extrafamilial in origin involve the 
family as the arena where outside forces 
operate. Long-lasting stability in the 
social and political system reinforces 
the custom-conserving familial forces. 
During times of rapid social and po- 
litical change the conflicting intra- and 
extra-familial influences interact most 
vigorously on the growing individual. 
And these relate not only to the forces 
exogenous to the individual (within and 
without the family) but also to those 
generated by his own organism as his 
own needs and other mental processes 
emerge, change, and grow. 


THE Impact oF EXTERNAL CRISIS 


External threats to members of a 
family produce a variety of responses 
in the individual member. Severe eco- 
nomic crisis poses a threat to the physi- 
cal well-being of the growing child. As 
Bakke and others have indicated, when 
the father becomes unemployed, his role 
as provider of food, clothing, and shelter 
is so diminished as to affect his role 
as the chief authority figure in the 
family.?* 

Natural disaster, like explosion or 
tornado, does not have necessarily the 

10 E. Wight Bakke, Citizens without Work 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940), 
chap. 6 See also P Eisenberg and P. F 
Lazarsfeld, “The Psychological Effects of Un- 
employment.” Psychological Bulletin, 35 (June 
1938), pp 358-390; Ross Stagner, The Psy- 
chology of Personality (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1937), p. 399. 
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same effect as economic crisis in alter- 
ing the power structure within the fam- 
ily, but it does have the remarkable 
consequence of breaking down ties to 
the larger community. People hit by 
such catastrophe have the initial im- 
pulse to protect and be protected by 
their immediate family and to quite 
forget the broader community welfare.”° 

In a nuclear or extended family in a 
preindustrial and predemocratic sociecy, 
the process may be different. We may 
suppose that there is little of the 
politicization process that has been 
described as taking place in industrial- 
ized and democratic societies. The large 
community in the former case is not 
characteristically national, perhaps not 
even regional, but is more likely to be 
bounded by the local village or large 
rural estate. 

When such premodern societies are 
in transition, the forces for economic, 
social, and political change probably 
operate qualitatively the same as in 
industrialized but still-changing so- 
cieties But they are far more wide- 
spread and intense, traumatizing the 
family more severely than natural or 
economic disaster in a modern society. 
They both draw the family pence 
and pull it apart. 

Within the family arena two contra- 
dictory politicizing functions develop, as 
the growing child begins the move from 
the traditional to the modern. One 
family function is to serve as the shield 
protecting its members from external 
forces that threaten not only its tra- 
ditional roles but also its high degree 
of autonomy and integrity.” When the 


207, M. Killian, “The Significance of Multi- 
ple-Group Memberships in Disaster,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 57 (Tasar 1952) 
pp. 309-314. 

72 In a study of expatriates from the Soviet 
Union, one finding was that 47 per cent of the 
expatriates who had experienced the arrest of 
a family member expressed hostility to the 
regime, in contrast to 27 per cent who had 
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family acts thus as a shield against ex- 
ternal threats, one consequence is likely 
to be concerted hostility to the regime 
itself or—more likely, if the threat is 
severe—of withdrawal from any kind of 
political activity whatever. 

When the external forces are seen by 
the young not as a chreat but as an 
opportunity, there is likely to be con- 
flict between parents and children and 
therefore a long-laszing reduction in the 
role the family plays in the politiciza- 
tion process and a ccrrelative increase 
in the role of schocl, of the young 
person’s age-mates, and of youth organi- 
zations which direc-ly demand the 
loyalty of the young to the government 
rather than to the family. Many of 
the needs, including the dependency 
needs, that hitherto had been largely 
met within the family are now met out- 
side it. 

This crisis to the family in a society 
in transition may dininish with time, 
as exemplified in the growing emphasis 
in the Soviet Union—more than a gen- 
eration after the 1917 revolution—on 
loyalty and obedienc2 to family. But 
the “concluding” statle familial state is 
unlikely to be like the one before the 
transition began. It is likely to include 
an acceptance by the family that its 
politicization role, while still perhaps 
the strongest, is not exclusive and that 
other social groups. notably schools, 
have relatively free eccess to the grow- 
ing children. Anc renewed crisis, 
whether it be economic, as in the 
Great Depression of the 1930’s, or so- 
cial, as in the American civil rights 
crisis of the 1950s and 1960’s or the 
profound postwar crisis in Japan, or 
experienced neither thei own arrest nor that 
of a family member See Raymond A. Bauer, 
“Some Trends in Sources of Alienation from 
the Soviet System,” Putlic Opinion Quarterly, 
19 (Fall 1955}, pp 279-291 and Bauer et al, 
How the Soviet Systers Works (Cambridge, 


Mass * Harvard Universty Press, 1956), chaps. 
12 and 13. 
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more directly political, as in the foreign- 
policy crisis in America of the 1960's, 


is likely to reactivate intrafamilial ten- ° 


sions as the youth diverge from familial 
political loyalties and outlook. 


Tse FAMILY AND THE PRODUCTION 
oF POLITICAL PROMINENTS 


For lack of systematic research, it is 
here possible only to outline the role 
of the family in producing that small 
portion of the citizenry who emerge 
from the great genetic and social pool 
of infancy and obscurity to mature 
prominence as national leaders. There 
are some psychologically insightful 
biographies, like Huizinga’s of Erasmus, 
Erikson’s of Luther, the Herndon and 
Charnwood biographies of Lincoln, and, 
perhaps, Bullock’s of Hitler. But this 
field of study is so undertilled that any 
outlines of general principles governing 
the development of national leaders re- 
main fragmentary.?? 

About the only generalization that 
may have universal validity is that 
political leaders are, psychologically 
speaking, marginal men. That is to say, 
whatever their particular genetic 
make-up, circumstances have pushed 
them to various boundaries—between 
old eras and new, tracitional and static 
social status and modern fluid social 
status, and, more deeply, between the 
mental insecurity of alienation from 


22 The work of Donald R. Matthews— 
The Social Background of Political Decision- 
Makers (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
1954) and U. S Senators and Ther World 
(Chapel Hill- University of North Carolina 
Press, 1960)—is more sociological than psy- 
chological, giving socioeconomic family back- 
ground data on leaders in mainly Western 
polities. The two studies of Lucian W. Pye— 
Guerrilla Communism in Malaya (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1956) and 
Politics, Personality, and Nation-Building 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1962) — 
do apply psychological concepts to an analy- 
sis of the emergence of prominents in non- 
eWestern contexts. 


parents and identification with new so- 
cial and political movements affecting 
the great society whose profound 
change they experience and interact 
with.*8 

Whatever their idiosyncratic charac- 
teristics, leaders all seem to experience 
profound conflict as to their own identi- 
fications with others and as to their 
own identity. They do not quite know 
to whom and what they belong and 
who and what they are, and they spend 
their political lives in a never-quite- 
ending search for resolution of this 
manifest conflict and its deeply hidden 
tensions. In this they probably do not 
differ in kind from their fellow citizens 
but do differ in the intensity of their 
response. ‘Their intensity may be a 
consequence of greater ego, strength— 
of ability to resolve the conflict rather 
than to withdraw from it into passivity 
or insanity—and of an extraordinarily 
high energy level’ But these remain 
only hypothetical suggestions helping to 
explain the acute marginality of po- 
litical prominents. 


THe FAMILY, POLITICAL CHILDHOOD 
AND MATURITY 


The child is nurtured in all ways 
primarily within the family. Until he 
reaches maturity, he remains in a con- 
dition of dependency on the famiy. 
However, his achievement of political 
maturity depends not only on the fam- 
ily but also on other social influences. 
And in the contemporary world, which 
for the most part remains politically 
apathetic, dependent, and immature, 
neither the political system nor the fam- 
ily is sufficiently prepared to insure 
that the transition to maturity will be 
made with less than enormous turmoil . 

28 For marginality as a criterion for distin- 
guishing prominents from nonprominents in a 
politically portentous riot situation, see G 
Wada and J. C. Davies, “Riots and Rioters,” 


Western Political Quarterly, 10 (December 
1957), pp. 864-874. 
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in the minds of both the child and the 
parents. Tribal and feudal societies 
generally contain family power relation- 
ships in which the child is regarded 
less as a potential equal than as a person 
who must learn to conform and to rise 
only slowly in the hierarchy and who 
must never expect to live in other than 
superior and subordinate relationshizs 
with others. 

The retarding influence of autocratic 
and authoritarian social relationships, 
within and without the family, is usu- 
ally accompanied by circumstances of 
endemic physical deprivation during 
which the growing child must quickly 
learn how to provide physically for him- 
self, then his parents, and then his chil- 
dren, Without the potentially leveling, 
antihierarchizing influences of modern 
integrated and industrialized sociecy, 
the child is likely to move from authori- 
tarian dependency to authoritarian sup- 
port of those dependent on him. He is 
unable to learn adequately anythmg 
other than authoritarian ways of acting 
and reacting and therefore unable to 
achieve with any facility the transition 
from dependency to autonomy. So he 
uneasily remains authoritarian within 
the family and in his political relation- 
ships. 

_ As he starts the transition from tribal 
or feudal to modern society, he shifts 
his dependency on parents to a depend- 
ency on a new national movement end 
new political father figure. There is, 
perhaps, more often than not, some net 
gain, because the authority influence of 
the political father cannot, over a pro- 
longed period, be so strong as the 
proximal familial influence. In conse- 
quence, when the transition has pro- 


gressed somewhat, he is less likely to 
be as dependent as he was previously 
on either familial or political father 
and, in that case, has achieved the 
beginnings of his cwn autonomy. In 
turn, he is likely to be less authori- 
tarian toward his own dependent chil- 
dren than his father was and so to 
facilitate both the broad social transi- 
tion and the internal transition of the 
single growing individual. 

The transition period is heavy with 
anxiety, chronic in the individual and 
endemic in the society, but as the dia- 
logue of change develops and stabilizes, 
the loyalties to family become re-estab- 
lished on a new basis and new ties to 
other groups develop—including ones to 
party, leadership, nation, and the social 
institutions of an increasingly plural- 
istic society. As tke universal, residual 
social unit, the family can thus serve 
not only authoritarian social and po- 
litical functions, in which the indi- 
vidual’s value derives from his status 
as a subordinate or a superior, but 
equalitarian functions in which the in- 


dividual’s value becomes equal to that ` l 


of others as he acquires the sense of 
security, responsibility, and autonomy 
of a mature member of the family and 
the democratic polity. 

Families as the major matrix for 
individual political maturation have 
endured intact a centuries-long transi- 
tion from feudalism to pluralism and 
individualism in the Western world. 
And individuals in transition have simi- 
larly remained intact. ‘There is no 
reason to assume that the experience 
thus accumulated will not both facili- 
tate and accelerate the process in the 
rest of the world. 


High School Extracurricular Activities and 
Political Socialization 


By Davy ZIBLATT 


ABSTRACT: High school extracurricular activities are a source 
of the informal status networks in American secondary schools. 
The status networks and the norms upon which they are based 
do not inculcate values which stress the intrinsic worth of edu- 
cation. Extracurricular activities are also supposed to teach 
the attributes of good citizenship. ‘This study found no direct 
relationship between participation in high school extracurricu- 
lar activities and attitude toward politics. The teen-ager who 
participates feels more integrated into the informal high school 
status system. This feeling of integration is associated with 
social trust. The more socially trusting teen-agers have a 
more positive attitude toward politics. ‘Teen-agers from work- 
ing-class backgrounds participate least, but are most likely to 
see the informal status system as open. It was inferred that 
these students were insulated by a belief in equality of oppor- 
tunity from a direct awareness of how the status system 
actually operates. . 


David Ziblatt, Ph.D., East Lansing, Michigan, is an Assistant Professor of Polstical 
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HE American high school is both 

an educational institution’ and the 
site of an intensive round of social life. 
A typical high school is a complex net- 
work of cliques and officially supported 
extracurricular activities. In this paper 
I begin with a brief discussion of high 
school extracurricular activities and 
American secondary education. Then 
I consider the extracurricular activity 
system as an analogue of the adult 
voluntary association. Finally, I report 
some research on the relationship b2- 
tween participation in high school extra- 
curricular activities and attitude toward 
politics. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Educators are not in complete agree- 
ment about the origin of extracurricular 
activities in American secondary schools. 
Some argue that a version of today’s 
student activities existed in the first 
free public schools, while others insist 
that extracurricular activities are solely 
the creation of educational policy.? 
These views reflect disagreements abcut 
the value of extracurricular activities 
for education. Those who believe that 
they always existed argue that it was 
necessary to stimulate and relate ac- 
tivities to educational goals. Those who 
see extracurricular activities solely as 
creations of school bureaucracies are 
more free with criticism? Thére is little 
disagreement that by the 1920’s it was 
considered legitimate policy to commit 
scarce educational resources to both 
the promotion and the organization of 


1 These two views are developed in H. C. 
McKown, Extracurricular Activities (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1952), pp. 
2-6. For a more recent history see Edward 
A. Krug, The Shaping of the American High 
School (New York: Harper and Row, 1964). 

2 The debate continues. See Herbert Stroup, 
Toward a Philosophy of Organized Student 
Activities (Minneapolis. University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1964). 


extracurricular activities. Teachers were 
given responsibilities outside the class- 
room. Full-time professional directors 
were employed. Schoolrooms, time, 
equipment, and materials were provided. 
Experts began to appear. Forty books 
were published between 1925 and 1940 
explaining the role of extracurricular 
activities in the secondary school.” In 
a burst of organizational enthusiasm, 
school administrators began to speak 
of “curricularizing” extracurricular ac- 
tivities. The existence of a monthly 
journal, School Activities: The Na- 
tional Extracurriculer Magazine is clear 
evidence of this process of profession- 
alization. 

Some of the values actually promoted 
by extracurricular activities depart 
drastically from idealized descriptions. 
In practice, athletics and social suc- . 
cess came to dominate, despite frequent 
rationalizations. The local football 
coach addresses the benevolent, pro- 
tective, and hearty members of local 
voluntary associations and tells them 
that athletics is the crucible of 
democracy because it teaches fair play 
and teamwork. 

It remained for James Coleman to 
document the impact of the entire sys-. 
tem on educational ideals. The ten high 
schools that Coleman investigated varied 
from one another, but in all cases the 
“leading crowds” with their emphasis on 
athletics and social success shaped the 
values of the rest of the student body. 
One school in particular is of some 
interest because of the apparent 
changes now going on in primary 
and secondary education. “Executive 
Heights” High School, located in a 


3 McKown, op cil, pp 3-4 An example 
of this material is T M. Dean and O. M. 
Bear, Socializing the Pupil Through Extra- 
curricular Activities (New York: Sanborn, 
1929). 

t James Coleman, The Adolescent Society 
(Glencoe, Il.’ Free Fress, 1961). 


- adult society. 
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wealthy suburban area, was said to rank 
academically among the first ten in 
the country. Pressures for the place- 
ment of graduates in outstanding col- 
leges were described as intense.” Yet 
even in this school the “all-around” 
boy was rewarded and the brilliant 
student shunned by fellow students.® 
In practice, it appears that the value 
climate which grows up around extra- 
curricular activities discourages intel- 
lectual concerns, 

These findings led Coleman to argue 
that the American teen-ager develops 
a subculture of his own, a subculture 
whose norms deflect the educational 
goals of the larger society. This argu- 
ment remained an assumption. through- 
out the study and was never adequately 
tested.’ It is an assumption based upon 
some very flattering ideas abcut the 


central educational values of teachers, 


school administrators, and the general 
adult population. For it can be argued 
that the values fostered by extracur- 
ricular activities reflect the concerns of 
As lang as important 
elements in adult society value edu- 
cation primarily for its instrumental 
power, how much can be expected from 
teen-agers? The ultimate direction of 
current educational change is not clear. 
The name of Bruner may be cited more 
frequently than Dewey in educational 
reports. Creativity tests take their 
place alongside intelligence tests. Cur- 
riculum revision proceeds at a rapid 
pace. Yet it is still not certain that 
this represents a change toward valuing 
education for its intrinsic worth rather 


5 Ibid., pp. 66-68. 

è Ibid., p. 315. 

T For an extended discussion of this point, 
see Marie Jahoda and Neil Warren. “The 
Myths of Youth,” Scciology of Education, 38 
(Winter 1965), pp. 138-150. D. C. Epperson, 
“A Reassessment of Indices of Parental Influ- 
ence in the Adolescent Society,” American 
Soctological Review, 29 (February 1964), pp. 
93-96, 
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than its instrumental power It is this 
fundamental distinction that makes it 
impossible to assess the cost to educa- 
tion resulting from the present or- 
ganization of extracurricular activities 
without also taking into account the 
entire society, adults as well as teen- 
agers. 

These different orientations toward 
education have implications for political 
socialization. Educational attainment 
has shown up time and again as a major 
factor in shaping political perspectives. 
We would prefer to believe that edu- 
cation leads to supportive beliefs to- 
ward civil liberties, for example, 
through increased intellectual aware- 
ness. Yet in many instances the be- 
liefs can be explained by the rise in 
socioeconomic status that accompanies 
educational attainment. Supportive be- 
liefs toward civil liberties based ‘upon 
increased intellectual awareness may be 
internalized and difficult to change even 
in crisis situations. Supportive beliefs 
toward civil liberties based upon social 
pressures in the immediate environment 
may be easily dislodged if the environ- 
ment changes in times of crisis? The 
more education is valued for its intrinsic 
worth, the more likely it is that po- 
litical beliefs derived from educational 
experiences will serve reality functions 
rather than social-adjustment functions. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES AS 
VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 


The educational theorists who pro- 
moted extracurricular activities in 
American high schools emphasized 
citizenship benefits, not costs. These 
benefits derived from a vision of the 


8 This distinction is brilliantly captured in 
John Hersey, The Child Buyer (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1960). 

® This hypothesis iollows from the discus- 
sion of compliance, identification, and inter- 
nalization in Herber C. Kelman, “Processes 
of Opinion Change,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, 25 (Spring 1961), pp. 57-78. 
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classroom and the school as miniature 
democracies shaping the student in the 
“here and now” to live in a democratic 
society. Statements such as the fol- 
lowing often appeared. 


Tte student is not a subject or a slave, but 
a citizen with rights and privileges as well 
as duties and obligations If this point is 
not admitted, all the framework of our 
school system must topple, for if the 
school does not prepare the child for effi- 
cient citizenship in the community which 
supports it, it cannot be justified. At- 
tempting to prepare the student for mem- 
bership in a democracy by training him in 
an autocracy or oligarchy is incongruous 
anc unsuccessful. 


The ideal of displacing autocratic school 
traditions inherited from western 
Europe became policy. Some evidence 
of the long-run effects of the policy ap- 
pears in Almond and Verba’s report on 
the attitudes of national samples of 
adults in the United States, England, 
Germany, Italy, and Mexico. A higher 
proportion of Americans said that they 
both felt free to complain to a teacher 
if they believed they were treated un- 
fairly and actually recalled complain- 
ing.1? 

The extracurricular activity was 
given an important position in the phi- 
losophy of the democratic school. High 
school extracurricular activities were to 
be analogous to adult voluntary associ- 
ations. Just as a membership in a 
voluntary association was believed to 
have positive effects on an adult’s citi- 


10 McKown, op. cit., pp. 17-18. While these 
ideas were emphasized, educational theorists 
also developed an elitist conception of the 
proper administrative and political organiza- 
tion for public education. John F Gallagher, 
“Implications of the Literature of American 
Public Schoo] Administrators for Public Ad- 
ministration and Democratic Politics’ (Un- 
published PhD, dissertation, Department of 
Political Science, UCLA, 1964). 

11 Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba, The 
Civic Culture (Princeton, N J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1963), pp 332-333. 
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zenship competence, so would the extra- 
curricular activity have positive effects 
on the teen-ager. Participation would 
give him insight and awareness into 
social processes He would acquire an 
ability to manipuiate these processes. 
He would have a greater understanding 
of how things get done in the larger 
political system. He would have a 
more positive orientation toward politi- 
cal phenomena. So the argument went. 

This optimistic view was certainly 
consistent with the image of the Ameri- 
can as a joiner. Indeed, ever since 
Alexis de Tocqueville observed that in 
the United States “there is no end 
which human will despairs of attaining 
through the combined power of indi- 
viduals united in a society,” we have 
thought of ourselves as joiners‘? Re- 
cent national surveys qualify this claim. 
Americans join voluntary associations if 
they have a high educational level, a 
high income, and a white-collar job.!? 
However, Americans do have a higher 
rate of membership in voluntary associ- 
ations than English, Germans, Italians, 
or Mexicans.1 

The political effects of this pattern 
are displayed when Almond and Verba’s 
respondents in the same five nations 
were asked what they would do to 
change an unjust gavernmental regula- 
tion. In the United States, 59 per cent 
spontaneously mentioned enlisting the 
aid of others rather than acting alone. 
In England only 36 per cent did so. 
Twenty-eight per cent of the Mexican 
respondents, 21 per cent of the German 
respondents, and only 9 per cent of the 
Italians mentioned enlisting the aid of 
others.*> In all five nations, members 
of voluntary associations (in contrast to 

12 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy m 
America, Vol. 1 (New York. Vintage Books, 
1954), p 199. 

18 Murray Hausknecht, The Joiners (New 
York: Bedminster Press, 1962). 


14 Almond and Verba, op. cst, pp 302-303. 
15 [bid , p. 191. 
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nonmembers) were more likely to feel 
confident in their ability to influence 
government, to be more active in poli- 
tics, and to be more open with their 
political opinions. The relationship 
held even when formal education was 
controlled.7* 

Participation in voluntary associations 
apparently does have an independent 
effect upon citizenship competence. Is 
this also true of participation in high 
school extracurricular activities? Is 
this a benefit of the current system? 
Do high school students have a more 
positive attitude toward politics if they 
participate in many extracurricular ac- 
tivities? The remainder of the paper 
will be concerned with this problem. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES AND 
ATTITUDE ToWarRD POLITICS 


There has been very little investiga- 
tion into the political consequences of 
the informal side of the high school." 
One recent study carried out in the 
high school of a small Michigan com- 
munity reports positive relationships be- 
tween the degree of participation in 
high school extracurricular activities and 
responses showing a sense of political 
eficacy, political-party appreciation 
(whether parties exist to mediate con- 
flict or are conspiracies), legitimacy of 
political institutions (cynical versus 
trusting response options), and expecta- 
tions of future political participation.” 
However, these results were not at- 
tributed to the direct effects of partici- 
pation itself. 


16 Ibid., pp 307-322. 

17 An exception is Martın L. Levin, “Social 
Climates and Political Socialization,” Public 
Opinion Quasterly, 23 (Winter 1961), pp. 596— 
606. 

18 Helen Sonnenburg Lewis, “The Teen-age 
Jomer and His Orientation Toward Public 
Affairs: A Test of Two Multiple Group Mem- 
bership Hypotheses” (Unpublished Ph D. dis- 
sertation, Department of Political Science, 
„Michigan State University, 1962). 


Students who participate have a clearer 
image of what is conventionally regarded 
as good citizenship and have reproduced 
this in the questionnaires just as they do 
by high school participation. . . . In short, 
they are giving socially appropriate re- 
sponses and have a better idea of what re- 
sponses are socially appropriate.?® 


The research to be reported here is 
part of a larger study of teen-agers 
conducted in the Spring of 1963 in 
Springfield, Oregon, an industrial blue- 
collar community of 22,000. The entire 
sophomore and senior class of Spring- 
field High School (526 respondents) 
filled out a questionnaire in their classes. 
Seventeen per cent of the students re- 
ported that their fathers had eight 
grades or less of formal schooling, the 
fathers of 35 per cent attended high 
school; 23 per cent had fathers with 
some college training, and 5 per cent 
failed to reply. 

I am concerned here with the stu- 
dent’s attitude toward politics. I de- 
fine attitude as a response disposition 
toward an object along a favorable-un- 
favorable dimension. Under certain 
conditions a negative attitude toward 
politics, the evaluation of politics as 
corrupt or dirty, undermines continu- 
ous and competent adult political par- 
ticipation.” An earlier survey of 
adults in the same community showed 
that cynicism toward politics was as- 
sociated with educational level, age, and 
sense of personal efficacy.** 

Attitude toward politics was meas- 
ured by the five-item evaluative factor 
of the semantic differential. ‘The re- 
spondents were iaced with seven choices 
for each of the five empirically deter- 

19 Ibid., pp. 171-172. 

20 Robert Agger, Marshall Goldstein, and 
Stanley Pearl, “Political Cynicism: Measuie- 
ment and Meaning,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 
23 (August 1961), pp. 477-506. Edgar Litt, 
“Political Cynicism and Political Futility,” 
Journal of Politics, Vol. 25 (May 1963), pp. 


312-323, 
21 Agger, Goldstein, and Pearl, op. cit. 
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TABLE 1: Toe RELATIONSHIP OF PARTICIPATION IN EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
To ATTITUDE TOWARD PoLitics BY FATHER’S EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 
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ATTITUDE TOWARD POLITICS 


FATHER'S EDUCATIONAL 
LEVEL 


POSITIVE NEUTRAL NEGATIVE (N) 
PARTICIPATION RATE 
(In Percentages) 

Low Education 

“ow Participation (70) 

High Participation (15) 
Medium Education 

Low Participation (216) 

High Participation (69) 
High Education 

Low Participation (74) 

High Participation (45) 


mined biploar adjectives ranging from 
strongly positive through strongly nega- 
tive. The adjectives composing the 
factor were harmful-beneficial, wise- 
foolish, dirty-clean, good-bad, and posi- 
tive-negative.*? 

If participation in extracurricular ac- 
tivities leads to a more positive orienta- 
tion toward political phenomena, then 
there should be an association between 
the rate of participation and attitude 
toward politics. Table 1 indicates that 
no such relationship exists.** This is 


22 The respondents’ position on the measure 
was determined by their mean score over the 
five items. The problem of construct validity 
was investigated by using the same factor to 
measure attitude toward family, Congress, high 
school, and the Soviet Union See C. E. Oz- 
gooc, G. J. Suci, and P H. Tannenbaum, Tke 
Measurement of Meaning (Urbana, Ul.: Uni- 
versity of Ilinois Press, 1957), pp 76-124. 

23 In this and the following tables, low par- 
ticipation refers to those who listed fewer 
than four extracurricular activities unless 
otherwise noted ‘The same results were ok- 
tained when participation rate was trichotc~ 
mized. Low education refers to eight grades 
or Jess, medium education to some high school 
or high school graduates, and high education 
refers to some college or beyond ‘Tests of 
significance are not reported because the re- 
search design does not meet the necessary con- 





also true when the data are re-examined 
by age, sex, and party identification. 
How should this finding be assessed? 
One way is to entertain a different line 
of reasoning. The idea that participa- 
tion in extracurricular activities leads 
to an appreciation of social processes 
such as politics, may be true, if at all, 
only under very special conditions. The 
system of extracurricular activities is 
also a status hierarchy. A student 
earns varying degrees of status from his 
peers by his participation. The student 
who belongs to various clubs and teams 
is integrated into a status network, and 
is spared the development of a junior 
version of social alienation. What is 
directly learned by participation may 
not be important in shaping the teen- 
ager’s attitude toward politics. The 
important factors may be the psycho- 
logical consequences that follow from 
having high or low status in the high 
school social system. Those on the 
outside of the status network are both 
alienated and indignant, and they gen- 


ditions. See H. Selvin, “Critique of Tests of 
Significance in Survey Research,” American 
Sociological Review, 22 (October 1957), pp. 
519-527, 
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eralize their indignation to more distant 
conceptual targets such as politics. A 
straight unweighted count of the number 
of activities might be too gross an in- 
dicator of this process. For purposes 
of status, participation in one prestigeful 
activity might be equal to participation 
in five or six less prestigeful activities. 

To make the assumptions behind this 
reasoning explicit, it is assumed that the 
students on the outside will “blame the 
system” for their position. They will 
view high school activities as dominated 
by a small group who have something 
in common, such as coming, “from the 
right side of the tracks.” They will 
believe that being “in” is determined 
by ascriptive criteria, and not by 
achievement, and they will view the 
status hierarchy as relatively closed. 
This explains their indignation toward 
immediate social processes. It is fur- 
ther assumed thai this disenchantment 
with social processes in the high school 
will be generalized to social processes 
such as politics. 

The teen-agers were confronted with 
an item on the questionnaire composed 
of a series of concentric circles whosé 
center represented “being in the center 
of things.” They were asked to indi- 
cate how far out from the center of 
things they felt they were, and then 
to designate where they would like to 


TABLE 2- Toe RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
PERCEIVED POSITION IN THE Hic 
SCHOOL SOCIAL SysTEM AND 
ATTITUDE TOWARD POLITICS 





ATTITUDE TOWARD POLITICS 


PERCEIVED POSITIVE 


POSITION NEUTRAL 








NEGATIVE | (N) 


{In Percentages} 


Inside 36 29 35 


(149) 
Middle 36 30 33 (177) 
Outside 38 24 35 (200) 


TABLE 3: Taur RELATIONSHIP OF FATHER’S 
EDUCATIONAL LEVEL TO HIGH 
ScHOOL PARTICIPATION 


NUMBER or HicujScHoo. 








ACTIVITIES 
_ FATHER'S 
oycaTionat |g | 1-3, | oven 3 
(Ix Percentages) 

Low 43 40 17 

Medium 30 45 25 

High 13 50 38 
be.** Twenty-eight per cent indicated 


that they were on the inside or in the 
center of things, while 56 per cent in- 
dicated that they wanted to be on the 
inside, Thirty-four per cent placed 
themselves in a middle position, while 
only 24 per cent indicated that they 
wanted to be in this position. Thirty 
per cent placed themselves on the out- 
side, while only 13 per cent said that 
this was where they wanted to be. 
These figures show that a sizable pro- 
portion of students were dissatisfied 
with their perceived position in the high 
school social system. If all the as- 
sumptions are correct, then the further 
outside a student feels he is, the more 
likely he will be to have a negative 
attitude toward politics. 

However, the data in Table 2 do 
not support this hypothesis. Which of 
the earlier assumptions was incorrect? 
It was assumed that the students on 
the outside would blame the system 
for their position, that disenchantment 
with immediate social processes become 
generalized, and that the basis for their 
indignation is the belief that “being 
in the center of things” is dependent 
upon social background. However, in 
this particular school, extracurricular 
activities may not be dominated by stu- 
dents from higher socioeconomic back- 


24 This item appears in Coleman, op. cit. 
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grounds. The relationship between 
father’s educational level and rate of 
participation in extracurricular activi- 
ties is examined in Table 3. From this 
it is possible to get some idea of how 
important background factors actually 
are. 

In fact, social background does play 
an important part in participation. 
Students whose fathers have never gone 
beyond the eighth grade are more than 
three times as likely as students with 
college-educated fathers to participate 
in no activities at all. 

It was assumed that feeling inside 
or outside the status system was as- 
sociated with the rate of participation 
in extracurricular activities. However, 
where a student places himself might 
have little to do with his participation 
rate. This self-assessment might be re- 
lated to some other factor that has 
not been accounted for. This can be 
studied by looking at the association 
between participation and perceived po- 
sition in the high school social system. 
These data are presented in Table 4, 
by father’s educational level. 

Although the number of respondents 
is quite small in one of the cells, one 
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general picture emerges. The more fre- 
quently a student participates in extra- 
curricular activities, the more likely he 
is to feel on the inside of the status 
system of the schaol whatever the level 
of his father’s education. A final as- 
sumption left unaccounted for is the 
idea that the students who feel on the 
outside will not only blame immediate 
social processes for their position, but 
they will also be disenchanted with 
these processes. ‘The teen-agers were 
confronted with the two following 
statements on the questionnaire. 


In some schools, there always seems to be 
one group that more or less runs things 
among students. What about here? Is 
there one group that seems always to be 
in the middle of things or are there sev- 
eral groups like that? 


How important would you say coming 
from the right family and neighborhood is 
to get in with the leading crowd in this 
school? 


If there is disenchantment, it should 
show up on the answers to these ques- 
tions. The questions ask to what ex- 
tent the school is dominated by a single 
group, a group difficult to enter if the 


TABLE 4 Tre RELATIONSHIP oF HIGH SCHOOL PARTICIPATION TO PERCEIVED POSITION 
IN THe Hicu SCHOOL SOCIAL SYSTEM 


PERCEIVED POSITION IN HIGH SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Paingr’s Epuca rionab 
LUVEL 


PARTICIPATION RATE 


Low Education 
0-3 Activities 22 
Over 3 Activities 47 
Medium Education 
0-3 Activities 21 
Over 3 Activities 53 
High Education 
0-3 Activities 23 
Over 3 Activities 52 


INSIDE | MIDDLE | OUTSIDE 


(In Percentages) 


N) 
35 43 (72) 
40 13 (15) 
32 47 (216) 
36 11 (70) 
41 36 (75) 
39 9 (44) 
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TABLE 5: How Many Grovurs Run THINGS 


ONE 
{yROUP 





FATHER'S 
EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


(In Percentages) 





Low Education 49 51 


(88) 
Medium Education 54 46 (286) 
High Education 7Q 30 


(119) 


student does not .come from the right 
family and neighborhood. Tables 5 
and 6 present the responses by father’s 
educational level. 

Those students whose fathers have 
eight grades of education or less are 
most likely to de-emphasize the im- 
portance of background factors for 
entry into the leading crowd. They 
are also most likely to see more than 
one group dominating school activities. 
Students whose fathers have been to 
college are most likely to participate 
and are-.also’ more likely to view entry 
into the leading crowd as determined 
by background factors. Teen-agers 
from this stratum see one group domi- 
nating. 

It has been argued that Americans 
place a peculiar emphasis on individual 
responsibility. One observer comment- 
ing on the world-wide reaction to the 
Kennedy assassination said that Euro- 
peans invent conspiracies to take re- 
sponsibility for social events, but 
Americans invent individuals. That the 
very students who are most likely to 


TABLE 6: IMPORTANCE OF COMING FROM 
RiGcHt FAMILY AND NEIGHBORHOOD 


Im- 


PORTANT 





(In Percentages) 


Low Education az 48 


(88) 
Medium Education 60 40 (286) 
High Education 77 23 (119) 


be on the outside are also most likely 
to see that status system as open has 
to be explained in these terms. 

In his study of political ideology, 
Robert Lane found that working-class 
men, rather than feeling powerless, be- 
lieved that anyone could become more 
powerful if he wanted to badly enough, 
“Just as anyone who wanted to and 
had the skills and got the breaks, 
could be rich.”*° Lane goes on to 
characterize their beliefs as follows: 


Power is dependent on organization and 
effort; those whom the Gods would make 
powerful they first must organize. But the 
decision is your own; you have the right 
to organize, protected by freedom of asso- 
ciation. This view offers a political prin- 
ciple of some importance to these men. 
Freedom of association provides in the po- 
litical field the basis for a rationale of rela- 
tive power positions, just as free enterprise 
provides this basis for relative wealth in 
the economic field. If one has little power 
at any given time, # is his own fault 
for failing to organize his interests... . 
Whatever the game that we are playing 
may be in this earthly life, it is not a zero- 
sum game.?9 

Beliefs like these may be learned 
by adolescence. Certain notions about 
equality of economic opportunity carry 
over into thinking about equality of 
opportunity for power and equality of 
opportunity for status in the high 
school, and tend to preclude direct dis- 
ilusionment with high school social 
processes. A student on the outside 
does not blame an impersonal system; 
he blames himself. Thus, there is no 
conscious indignation to be generalized 
to social processes outside of the high 
school. 

The foregoing argument assumes a 
certain amount of student self-conscious- 
ness relative to the actual distribution 
of opportunities in the high school 

26 Robert Lane, Political Ideology (Glen- 


coe, Il.: Free Press, 1962), p. 172. 
2¢ Ibid , p. 143. The italics are mine. 
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TABLE 7: Toe RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERCEIVED POSITION IN THE HicH SCHOOL 
SOCTAL SYSTEM AND SOCIAL TRUST BY SEX 


SociaL Trost 


SEX 


PERCEIVED POSITION 


Boys 
Feel Inside 
In the Middle 
Feel Outside 


Girls 
Feel Inside 
In the Middle 
Feel Outside 


status system. However, the conse- 
quences of this system could still relate 
to other politically relevant predispo- 
sitions which mediate the experiences 
of being inside or outside the status 
system and attitude toward politics. 
One such factor is social trust or faith 
in human nature. Social trust is a set 
of highly generalized beliefs about hu- 
man nature. Some people assume that 
human beings are basically self-inter- 
ested and exploitative while others be- 
lieve that altruism and co-operation are 
fundamental facts of human nature. 
Morris Rosenberg developed a measure 
of this factor and tested it on students 
from eleven American universities. He 
found that irrespective of party affilia- 
tion or social-class origin, students with 
a low level of trust were likely to think 
that the public is not qualified to vote 





Mazprum TRUST (N) 


(Ia Percentages) 


and that war is inevitable.” The same 
factor was found to relate to political 
predispositions in the Almond and 
Verba five-nation study.”® 

Is there any association between per- 
ceived position in the high school status 
system and social trust? If there is, 
then it would be impossible to assign 
the direction of causality with these 
data. Some students may have already 
entered the system holding mistrustful 
beliefs, while the beliefs of others may 
be a direct outcome of their experience 
in the high school. However, even if 
students come into the high school hold- 
ing mistrustful beliefs, these could be 


27 Rose Goldson, Mcrris Rosenberg et al., 
What College Students Think (New York: 
Van Nostrand, 1960), pp. 97~153. 

28 Almond and Verba, op. cit., pp. 267-273, 
284-288. 


TABLE 8. Tae RELATIONSHIP OF SOCIAL Trust to ATTITUDE TOWARD POLITICS 


ATTITUDE TOWARD PoLitics 


Sociat Tarusr (N) 
Posriive NEUTRAL NEGATIVE 
Trusting 44 33 23 (117) 
Medium Tiust 36 30 34 (144) 
Distrustful 29 25 46 (194) 
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continually reinforced by the experience 
of being on the outside of the status 
system. Students who feel on the out- 
side, while manifestly blaming them- 
selves for not being further involved 
and not becoming indignant at the op- 
portunity system, could simultaneously 
be more mistrustful of others. The 
psychodynamics of such a condition re- 
mains to be investigated. 

The teen-agers were located on a five- 
item index of social trust.*® The re- 
lationship between perceived position 
in the high school status system and 
social trust is presented in Table 7.°° 
The data in Table 7 support the hy- 
pothesis. Teen-agers on the outside 
of the status system show more mis- 
trust than those on the inside. The 
final step in this analysis is to examine 
the relationship between social trust 
and attitude toward politics. The teen- 
agers who are more mistrustful of others 
should also have a more negative at- 
titude toward politics.** 

The data in Table 8 support this 
hypothesis. 

The foregoing analysis can now be 
summarized by four propositions: 


29 Trusting responses were given a score of 
1. Mistrustful responses were given a score 
of —1. The cutting points were 2 to 5 trust- 
ing, O and 1 neutral and —1 to —5 mistrust- 
ful, Fifty-eight respondents who failed to an- 
swer one or more of the questions were ex- 
cluded from the analysis and re-examined by 
father’s education, attitude toward politics, 
alienation from high school system, and par- 
ticipation rate. The distribution of trusting 
responses for Springfield students and the 
United States naticnal adult sample reported 
in Almond and Verba differed by no more 
than five percentage points on any one item. 
This raises some questions about the validity 
of those views which stress the peculiar ideal- 
ism or cynicism of youth 

80 Sex rather than education is controlled 
here, because girls were found to more trust- 
ing than boys. 

81 This hypothesis was also tested by age, 
sex, and poltical-party identification. Soctal 
trust was also found to be related to attitude 
toward Congress and high school. 


(1) The higher the father’s educa- 
tional level, the more frequently stu- 
dents participate in extracurricular ac- 
tivities. 

(2) The more frequently students 
participate, the greater their feeling of 
integration into the high school status 
system. 

(3) The greater the students’ feel- 
ing of integration into the high school 
status system, the greater their social 
trust. 

(4) The greater the student’s social 
trust, the more positive his attitude 
toward politics. 


CoNCLUSION 


High school extracurricular activities 
are a source of the informal status 
networks in American high schools. 
The status networks and the norms 
upon which they are based do not in- 
culcate those values which stress the 
intrinsic worth of education. The 
genesis for this failure probably rests 
with the adult society. However, edu- 
cational theorists have stressed the bene- 
ficial aspects of extracurricular activi- 
ules. They have argued that extracur- 
ricular activities. like adult voluntary 
associations, produce more competent 
citizens. This view has been subjected 
to an empirical test in one high school 
and with only one indicator of compe- 
tence, attitude toward politics.** This 
limits any final conclusions about the 
role of extracurricular activities in po- 
litical socialization. The data pre- 
sented in this paper indicate that a 


82 Size of school might be a significant vari- 
able not taken into account in this study 
Barker demonstrazes the different meaning 
extracurricular activities have in large and 
small high schools Roger Barker, Big School- 
Small School: Studies of the Effects of High 
School Size Upor the Behavior and Experi- 
ences of Students (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1962). The class composi- 
tion of the schools is still another variable 
See Coleman, op. cit. 
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feeling of integration into the high 
school status system is associated with 
social trust. It is this social trust 
and not the direct experience of extra- 
curricular participation which is linked 
with a positive attitude toward politics. 
Furthermore, the students who are most 
likely to benefit from the experience of 
joining, those from the working cass, 
are least likely to belong. It was in- 


ferred that these students were in- 
sulated from a direct awareness of how 
the status system actually operates by 
a belief in equality of opportunity. 
Future studies should nót only investi- 
gate how high school participation 
relates to other politically relevant vari- 
ables, but should also attempt to in- 
corporate these findings into a develop- 
mental theory of political alienation. 
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HE educational and the political 

role of social science in a democracy 
is to help cultivate and sustain publics 
and individuals that are able to live 
with, and to act upon adequate defi- 
nitions of personal and social rela- 
tions” (C. Wright Mills, The Sociologs- 
cal Imagination). 

“The task is a strategy of escape to 
freedom by undoing the residue of past 
socialization” (Harold Lasswell, The 
Future of Political Science). 


Some CRITERIA OF Crvic EDUCATION 


An inquiry into the politically rele- 
vant content of formal education—what 
the schools teach about such matters 
as participation and citizenship—should 
begin with clear intellectual premises 
that set forth the substantive fourda- 
tions of our study. This is necessary 
because the extant civic education re- 
search contains a variety of traditions, 
a diffuseness of substantive and 
methodological assumptions. Scme 
writers set forth utopian treatises about 
the good life and the model citizen; 
other scholars report findings about par- 
ticipation and political attitude change 
in a most abstracted way, assuming 
a kind of timelessness to their results; 
and other men insist that teaching and 
learning of public consequence can only 
be understood in relation to broader 
contexts in which educational and po- 
litical systems interact to form the sub- 
ject matter of the classroom. Unfortu- 
nately, those studies which do exist are 
so disparate in approach as well as 

1I have learned much from two unpub- 
lished papers which Professor Fred Greenstein 
of Wesleyan University made available to me, 
namely, “Political Socialization,” prepared for 
the International Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, and “Memorandum to the UCLA 
Civic Education Project,” December 30, 1964, 
and from conversations with Professors Kent 
Jenrings, University of Michigan and Brad- 
bury Seasholes, Lincoln-Filene Center, Tufts 


University, about their national study of civic 
education. 


subject matter that it is difficult to 
make generalizations about their find- 
ings. ‘To find that political participa- 
tion cannot be taught by verbal and 
social cues in the large introductory 
political science course of a contempo- 
rary, metropolitan university has a dif- 
ferent meaning than such an observation 
at Choate or Williams in 1920.2 To 
discover that the sons and daughters 
of Irish-American immigrants were 
taught a bland, consensual view of 
American government in 1910 varies sig- 
nificantly from the fact that their as- 
similated and allegiant grandchildren 
receive a similar civic education in 
1963.8 The research findings do not 
“add up” to an account of civic teach- 
ing in the schools—much less do they 
innately suggest theoretical concepts 
with which to assimilate them. Such 


` findings and concepts receive only such 


meaning as we impute to them. 

Three premises seem especially ap- 
propriate to the task of this essay. 
One is that politically relevant learn- 
ing is most likely to occur when formal 
curriculums, and the self-concepts of 
teachers, are congruent with the edu- 
cational milieus, and when the edu- 
cational process i‘self meets the ex- 
pectations of the larger political system. 
For instance, the legitimate rule of the 
nineteenth-century British elite is en- 
hanced by the unity of a classical 


See A. Somit et cl, “The Effect of the 
Introductory Political Science Course on Stu- 
dent Attitudes toward Personal Political Par- 
ticipation,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 52 (December 1958), pp. 1129-1132; 
Marvin Schick and Albert Somit, “The Fail- 
ure to Teach Political Activity,” American Be- 
havioral Scientist, 6 (January 1963) 

8 The pattern of consensual-integrative edu- 
cation, stressing adherence to democratic 
norms without participatory or realistic po- 
litical instruction, is evident in “Gamma,” a 
lower middle-class school district discussed in 
Edgar Litt, “Civic Education, Community 
Norms, and Politica] Indoctrination,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, 28 (February 1963), 
pp 69-75. . 
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curriculum in their history and culture, 
a segregated “public school” experience 
providing subtle class learning by peers 
and headmasters, and forums in which 
the skills and responsibilities of lead- 
ership are shaped.* A second premise 
is that both the content and expecta- 
tions of formal civic education can best 
be understood within specific historical 
periods of a nation’s political develop- 
ment, The key question to focus on 
is the anticipated political effect of this 
education on those students who will 
probably play assigned political roles 
as adults. My third premise is that 
the effects of formal political learning 
are publicly found in an enhanced or 
diminished scope of human reason and 
competence in political decisions funda- 
mentally affecting one’s life chances. 
This third premise is normative, al- 
though I do not believe it is any more’ 
value-laden than treating civic educa- 
tion as an instrument to secure a stable, 
socialized polity, or as a key element 
in the modernization of human re- 
sources.” Indeed, it seems a highly 
urgent assumption to make about the 
conduct and interpretation of civic re- 
search in a polity that is already highly 
stable, highly developed, and highly 

t Note Richard Rose, The Politics of Eng- 
land (Boston: Little-Brown, 1964), chap. 3; 
R Wilkinson, Gentlemanly Power: British 
Leadership and the Public School Tradition 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1964). 

5 Compare James Coleman: “We endeav- 
ored to formulate a neutral, non-culture- 
bound concept of political development” [but] 
specification of the traits of political moder- 
nity, however, leads one inescapably to two 
polar patterns of political development, one 
that derives its capacity through coercion and 
rests upon a subject political culture, and one 
that generates its capacity through consensus 
and a civic political culture’—~in his Educa- 
tion and Political Development (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1965), p. 
540 See also the lucid discussion by two de- 
velopmental economists, Frederick Harbison 
and Charles A. Myers, Education, Manpower, 
and Economic Growth (New York’ McGraw- 
«Fill, 1964), especially pp 160-185, 
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participatory. Moreover, there is an- 
other reason for imposing this criterion 
on the politically significant content of 
the schools. The carriers of civic edu- 
cation, namely, the social scientists and 
other professional educators, are key 
intervening variables in any research 
paradigm that asks about civic learning. 
The scholar conversing with the neo- 
phytes of a professional class, the sec- 
ondary school teacher coping with the 
multitudes in search of education’s 
secular religion, the Institutes re- 
searcher reporting the political survey’s 
results to and about the sample class 
he has never seen before and will never 
see again—-these relationships may have 
deep significance on what the schools 
do and do not teach about the political 
order.® 

The application of these premises 
seems especially fruitful because the 
schools, as cultural institutions, provide 
legitimation, expectation, and a proto- 
political context. The official status 
of the schools is strategic in transform- 
ing the interests and aspirations of in- 
terest groups and social classes from a 
basis of power to one of authority. 
The “natural condition” obtains when 
business gains after the Civil War be- 
came industrial statesmanship, when the 
dominance of a Southern oligarchy is 
related to a peculiar historical account 


8 Low situational feelings of power and self- 
esteem are often reported in studies of second- 
ary school teachers in America. Note Na- 
tional Educational Association, Research Di- 
vision, “Teacher Opinion on Pupil Behavior, 
1955-56,” Research Bulletin (April 1956), pp. 
51~1C7; Fletcher G. Watson, “The Hero Im- 
age in Education,’ Harvard Graduate School 
of Education Association Bulletin (Fall 1962), 
p 1 ff.; Ralph B. Kimborough, Polstical Power 
and Educational Decision-Making (Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1964). On the university 
level, a strong relationship between educa- 
tional permissiveness and apprehensiveness 
among social scientists during the McCarthy 
period is shown in Paul F. Lazarsfeld and 
Wagner Thielens. Jr., The Academic Mind 
(Glencoe, Ill. Free Press, 1958), pp. 152-158. 
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of the Reconstruction, and when ap- 
proval of partyless, independent voting 
is linked with a concern about the 
articulation of urban-ethnic demands. 
Legitimized interests are sanctioned by 
official textbooks and expanded to dis- 
cuss the bases of their position or their 
techniques of power. So, too, do school 
textbooks and classrooms provide 
forums for debunking or altering 
authoritative relationships, as in the 
reconstruction of the Negroes’ role and 
power in urban politics.” 

Expectation refers to the anticipated 
political roles envisioned by a society 
and its authoritative educational sys- 
tem. Js this model student to be a 
member of a mass who does not ques- 
tion the rule of a superior and ordained 
elite, an industrial worker who needs 
the skill and understanding to know his 
role in modern society, or a child of 
the Enlightenment expected to partici- 
pate in the voluntary mosaic of parties, 
interest groups, and informal circles of 
political opinion-formation? 

The context of education refers to 
the opportunities available for learning 
alternative civic roles. This latent cur- 
riculum may be congruent with expected 
political roles as in an “Oxbridge de- 
bate” preparatory to a governmental 
career, or it may be unrelated to such 
expectations as in participating student 
conventions that do not link with vol- 
untary associations having dispersed 
power and political relevance. So, too, 
the educational permissiveness of a 
searching, “democratic” curriculum 
may be unreinforced in a large educa- 
tional bureaucracy, functionally seg- 
mented, and sharply hierarchical in its 
distribution of authority. These, then, 
are matters for exploration. 


T See the report of a conference sponsored 
by the Lincoln-Filene Center for Citizenship 
and Public Affairs, Tufts University, Negro 
Self-Concept: Implications for School and 
Citizenship (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965). 


AMERICAN Cıvıc EpucaATIon: THE 
RatronaL-Activist MODEL 


In a speculative frame of mind, I 
propose to deal with these issues. My 
thesis is that the substance, the ideology, 
and the institutions of American civic 
education have been substantially 
changed: that, in the process, old ex- 
pectations of political learning acquire 
legitimacy in a formal curriculum meet- 
ing political demands of specific pe- 
riods. Three working models of civic 
education seem most dominant in the 
American experience and provide the 
basis for comparative exploration.’ 

One is the rational-activist model. 
Both the classic ideology and the in- 
stitutions of American civic education 
are strongly influenced by the liberal 
ethos of this model. Its focus is on 
the mastery of the political environment 
by the application of reasoned, volun- 
tary effort. Reflecting the dominance 
and ego-ideal of an autonomous profes- 
sional class, it stresses the belief that 
harmony and political compromise are 
fundamental to civic education. ‘The 
bourgeois mind is,” as Mannheim saw 
it, “intellectualistic in so far as it at- 
tempts solely through thought, discus- 
sion, and organization to master, as if 
they were alreadv rationalized, the 
power and other irrational relationships 
that dominate.” ° Its language is that 
of law and history articulating the dis- 
course of rights, duties, and obligations. 

The good citizen is essentially a prod- 
uct of character training who partici- 
pates responsibly in the affairs of so- 


8 Elitist-ascriptive and political-indoctrina- 
tion types are less applicable to American civic 
education. Note Richard R. Fagan, Cuba: 
The Political Content of Adult Education 
(Stanford, Calif.: Hoover Institute on War, 
Revolution, and Peace, 1964); Jeremy R. 
Azrael, “Soviet Union,” in Coleman, of. cit, 
pp. 233-271 

® Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1936), p. 175. | 
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ciety. - Girded by denominational 
zeal, sensitive to the expectations of 
their social class, linked to the political 
responsibilities of the State Department 
and the civic association, the graduates 
of preparatory schools and strong lib- 
eral arts colleges provide the models of 
civic training. Civic training puts 
strong emphasis on the moral com- 
ponent of civic duty, on public responsi- 
bility, and on voluntary participation. 
These virtues of the Protestant Ethic 
found their way into public school civic 
textbooks and thus provided the guide- 
lines for other aspiring groups. ‘The 
proponents of this model saw no need 
for specialized, formal instruction in 
citizenship: 


Ours is a college preparatory curriculum 
[at Phillips Academy, Andover]. So far 
as the program educates for citizenship it 
does so in the sense that a college liberal 
arts program does. We offer a few elec- 
tive courses... for example a minor 
course open to seniors called social prob- 
lems.” 

The vitals of a prep-school are not lo- 
cated in the curriculum. They are located 
in a dozen other places, some of them 
queer places indeed: in the relations be- 
tween boys and faculty; in who the boys 
are and where they come from; in a 
Gothic chapel or a shiny new gymnasium; 
in the type of building the boys live in and 
the sort of thing they do after supper; and 
above all in the headmaster.?? 


10 The transformation of university educa- 
tion from an instrument of character-training 
to instruction and research is traced in Walter 
P. Metzger, Academic Freedom in the Age of 
the University (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1961). 

11 Letter from John M. Kemper, Headmas- 
ter, Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachu- 
setts, quoted in Franklin Patterson, The Ado- 
lescent Citizen (Glencoe, II.: Free Press, 
1960), p. 117. , 

12 C. Wright Mills, Tke Power Elite (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1959), p 67. 
A general relationship between the formation 
of pretechnocratic elites and selective exposure 
to humanistic and legal studies is suggested 


Clearly designed for an ascending 
bourgeosie, nurtured by independent 
professions and laissez-faire economics, 
visible in the pluralism of ethnic, re- 
gional, and class politics, tbis liberal 
ethos and its rational-activist- curricu- 
lum provide a general citizen role. 
Moreover, it is learned in harmony with 
the norms of an academic community, 
diverse in power and culture, that itself 
fits into a political system based on 
interest-group bargaining and the broker 
state. Alongside the federalism of 
quasi-autonomous states, the economics 
of the family firm, and the community 
politics of the homogeneous middle- 
sized city, there stand in the center 
stage of American education relatively 
small, high-quality institutions perpetu- 
ating a congruent political belief sys- 
tem. The belief system is congruent 
with the nineteenth-century liberalism 
because it includes an emphasis on ra- 
tional deliberation in the formation of 
public policy, an open exchange of 
opinion in face-to-face meetings, and 
strong confidence in the ability of self- 
governing men to decide for the good 


‘of the community.7* 


The intellectual ghost of John 
Stuart Mill and his model parliament 
hovers beneficially above the informal 
devices that link the formal and in- 
formal curriculums. These include the 
self-governing faculty, the equalitarian 
atmosphere of the seminar, the tutorial, 
the individual scholar, the informal 
initiation into professional-class life 
style—those techniques by which a pro- 
fessional class transmits to its young 
the pleasures and responsibilities of 
public service and interest. In the era 
by the distribution of college enrollments pre- 
sented by Coleman, op. cit., p. 530. 

13 Empirical evidence of such permissiveness 
among small, private-college, social science 
faculties (although not those of denomina- 
tional and teacher-training institutions) is 
found in Lazarsfeld and Thielens, op. cit, p. 
128. 
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of pluralistic liberalism, the liberal arts 
college, the preparatory school, and the 
selective public high school are the 
dominant educational institutions. 
The withering away of pluralistic lib- 
eralism and the social structure sup- 
porting it suggests the anachronism of 
the type of civics education, with its 
emphasis on legalistic and humanistic 
studies and on the conventional learn- 
ing of governmental forms and institu- 
tions. The forum par excellence for 
the teaching of this national model was 
the small liberal arts college. Since 
i951, private institutions’ share of the 
coliege-student population has declined 
from about 50 per cent to 39.6 per 
cent4 The nationalization of the 
American educational system and its 
poľtical order affect both the content 
and the efficacy of civic instruction. 


THE INTEGRATIVE-CONSENSUAL MODEL: 
CREATING THE Good CITIZEN 


The crucial fact about the develop- 
mer:t of American secondary and col- 
legiate public education is the extent 
to which the liberal ethos of the self- 
cultivating, participating citizen was 
adapted from model private schools. 
In the Progressivism of Dewey, in the 
writings of George Counts, in the mis- 
sionary zeal of other great schoolmen, 
the civic role of the school is clear— 
it is to reconstruct society and to train 
a responsible citizenry. In operational 


14 Projections of the Ford Foundation’s 
Fund for the Advancement of Education fore- 
cast that public institutions’ share will rise to 
70 per cent by 1970 and 80 per cent by 1985. 
See “Public Colleges Swell Enrollment as Pri- 
vate Schools Limit Growth,” The Wall Stree: 
Jourral, May 8, 1965, pp. 1, 17. Rather than 
painting an idyllic picture of the private, hb- 
eral arts college, I am trying to relate its 
meaning to the strength of the rational-activist 
mode Its dechne in one educational milieu 
is described by Harold Taylor, former presi- 
dent of Sarah Lawrence, in “Freedom and Au- 
thority on the Campus,” The American Col- 
lege, ed. Nevitt Sanford (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1964). 


terms, this meant that the belief sys- 
tem and self-concept of the urban, im- 
migrant mass must be changed. No 
longer could it be assumed that a liberal 
education subsumed socialization for 
voluntary participation in a pluralistic 
political system. Civic education be- 
came an overt, although poorly articu- 
lated, instrument of state policy. 
‘“Americanization” meant that the 
schools must create an allegiant anc 
integrated citizenry. Beyond obtaining 
political loyalty, the schools explicitly 
sought to alter the normative and cog- 
nitive dimensions of politics. In es- 
sence, it was a strategy of inducements 
and deprivations. In order to succeed, 
to obtain the fruits of social mobility 
and political respectability through 
education, the immigrant must change 
the nature of his political ethos, the 
core referents of his political vocabu- 
lary. Nonpartisanhip, not the urban 
political machine; merited public 
achievement, not patronage and familial 
loyalties; a harmony of community in- 
terests, not the overt “selfishness” of 
interest-group conflicts—these were the 
signs of the good citizen. 

The official political culture of the 
“melting pot” school system did appear 
to transmit political identification and 
allegiance. But, in its fundamental 
differences with the political institu- 
tions of ethnic politics and cohesion, 
it failed to change the style of urban 
politics radically. In historical per- 
spective, the major accomplishment of 
the new civic education was to promote 
fundamental consensus, to use conven- 
tional information about American his- 
tory and institutions as a damper to 
“dysfunctional” radical political ideo- 
logies and intense subcultural loyalties. 
Perhaps in their transmission of the 
small-town political athos, the schools 
did not overcome the realities of 
emerging urban political forms. But 
they did play a role in reinforcing , 
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basic Americanization, teaching pri- 
mary skills of civic literacy, and fusing 
socialism with the technology of indus- 
trial progress. Dewey’s ideas of pro- 
gressive education did not liberate the 
child from the local restraints of the 
Vermont small town—those restraints 
were irrelevant in the urban core. But 
they did liberate and nationalize edu- 
cation—-from parish to nation in Ries- 
man’s useful terminology—and initiate 
recruits into the emerging industrial 
order.*® 

It is from this experience that a new 
vocabulary of civic education developed. 
The child is to be socialized, adjusted, 
acculturated to the prevailing political 
order. Indeed, as Theodore Lowi has 
documented, the normative imperatives 
of primary civic allegiance, of creating 
an integrative and consensual citizenry, 
remain interspersed with functional 
analysis in contemporary American 
government textbooks.*® 

Moreover, the retardation of “real- 
istic” political analysis of conflict and 
dissentual public behavior is related to 
the kinds of “social problems’ oc- 
casioned by both mass education and 
universal politicization. While the 
American polity itself underwent an 
enlargement of scale, an imcrease in 
centralized federal power, and corporate 
bureaucratization, the norms of the 
pluralistic liberal society were adapted 
to the era of the welfare and garrison 
state. One reason for what appears to 


10 I have drawn extensively on the compre- 
hensive and astute review of civic education 
programs by Carol H. Quinn, in her unpub- 
lished manuscript, “Is Citizenship Education 
Creating the Measure of Social Competence 
Necessary for Democracy?” (January 14, 
1965); Michael Walzer, “The American 
School,” Dissent, 6 (Spring-Summer 1959), 
pp 107-121, 223-236. 

18 Theodore J Lowi. “American Govern- 
ment, 1933-1963. Fission and Confusion in 
Theory and Research,” American Polstical Sci- 
ence Review, 58 «September 1964), pp 58% 
599. 


be merely a “cultural lag” in the con- 
cepts of civic textbooks and instruction 
was an effort to adjust rational-activist 
expectations to polifical nationalization. 
This fusion wedded older expectations 
of voluntary, deliberative politics with 
the newer demands of a highly allegiant 
citizenry. The infusion of political 
realism, the new perception of party 
politicians, and the sensitivity to minor- 
ity-group demands were devices by 
which the formal agencies of civic edu- 
cation legitimized the public policies 
stemming from the New Deal.” 

To recapitulate, the integrative-con- 
sensual model arose from the creation 
of an integrated political system reduc- 
ing parochial loyalties and providing 
social services. The central problem 
of this civic training is to alleviate 
xenophobia, authoritarianism, and other 
evidences of mass intolerance stemming 
from the dislocations of the old plural- 
istic order and to replace them by 
rationally functional public and private 
institutions of enormous wealth and 
power. The comprehensive high school 
and the public university are the domi- 
nant educational institutions in this 
transitory period. 


Tus SEGMENTAL-~-ORGANIZATIONAL 
MODEL 


While the schools may teach political 
material conforming more or less to 
several civic models at the same time, 
a third major adjustment among the 
political system, its educational appa- 
ratus, and the young is most compel- 
ling. The representative citizen in the 
third model is the person with analytic, 
technical skills highly trained to perform 
an intellectualistic, specialized task. In 
such civic learning, participatory and 

17 This appears to be a reasonable inter- 
pretation of the social-class and political-com- 
munity factors influencing the existence of 
civic education approximating the rational- 


activist or consensual-integrative typologies in 
Litt. op cit. 
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allegiant norms are fused with higaly 
concentrated instruction focusing on 
narrowly defined career tasks, including 
those of political management. The 
language of the liberal ethos (rigkts, 
duties, civic obligation), and the dis- 
course of the period of nationalization 
(adjustment, consensus, equilibrium) 
are increasingly replaced by a techno- 
rationalistic syntax (systems, tooling 
up, stabilizing mechanisms) reflecting 
the dominance of bureaucratic and sci- 
entific political elites. In the process, 
the moralistic and the analytical or 
“realistic” forms of political instruction 
are replaced by more abstract and im- 
personal conceptual units. The central 
instructional units are the national fed- 
eral-grant university and the highly de- 
veloped or prototype research insti- 
tute. Loyalty to place and class and 
national allegiance are operatively 
supplanted by skill-group identification. 
The premises of this civic model are 
essentially Burkian and organic. The 
bases of substantive judgment are those 
of the managerial and analytic skills 
(including political “models”), rather 
than secularized moral premises or 
adaptation to new sociopolitical struc- 
tures.'® 


CONCLUSION: EFFECTIVE CIvic 
EDUCATION FOR WHOM? 


It follows from this analysis that both 
the question of analytical content and 


18 The rationalzation of the educational 
system signifies the declimmg utihty of civic 
integration by diffuse instruction See Ronald 
Gross, “Toward a Technology of Teaching,” 
Dissent, 11 (Winter 1964), pp. 99-103; a 
stimulating, but as yet inconclusive, discus- 
sion about the lmkage of the segmental-or- 
ganizational model with the dominance of 
scientific-technocratic curriculum is presented 
by Coleman, op. ct, pp. 527—540. 

18 Jt should be noted that one conceptual 
limitation of civic education appraisal is ths 
tendency to think in terms of unadjusted or 
partially socialized citizens. I am suggesting 


the question of public expectations of 
the schools are fundamentally influenced 
by the stage of political development, 
including the relationships obtaining 
among the neophyte citizen, the edu- 
cational institution, and the political 
system. There is nothing inevitable 
about this process, no laws of political 
inevitability that negate, for example, 
the efficacy of the rational-activist 
model. However, the effectiveness of 
civic education does depend on a theory 
of power. It is such an abstracted 
notion of the ratioral citizen, appropri- 
ate to the era of pluralistic liberalism, 
that accounts for the intellectual flaw 
in the processes of civic education. 
Similarly, the perpetuation of the con- 
sensual-integrative model and the as- 
sumptions on which it is based are also 
likely to be less meaningful than they 
were at a time when the existence of a 
culturally diverse population was a mat- 
ter of primary political concern. Neither 
the limited broker state nor the assimi- 
lative, open society exists to provide 
realistic content to the two historical 
models of civic education. The out- 
lines of the segmented-organizational 
mode are clear enough, yet they provide 
no basis for either peaceful change or 
substantive enhancement in civic crea- 
tivity. It would seem more appropri- 
ate to create a civic culture, rather than 
to perpetuate those elements of one no 
longer germane to public experience. 
And in this fusion of public policy with 
cultural and human development 
(which is not quite human resource de- 
velopment) lies the best hope of re- 
turning to the schoo’s the civic mission 
that many feel erodes when, as in past 
experience, civic educators call utopian 
whatever differs from their present 
milieu. 





that the weakness of the integrative-consen- 


sual model is its lag behind the immediate and 
societal structures in which it operates 
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OLITICAL socialization refers to 

the way in which a society transmits 
political orientations—knowledge, atti- 
tudes or norms, and values—from gen- 
eration to generation. Without such 
socialization across the generations, 
each new member of the system, whether 
a child newly born into it or an immi- 
grant newly arrived, would have to seek 
an entirely fresh adjustment in tke 
political sphere. But for the fact that 
each new generation is able to learn 
a body of political orientations from 
its predecessors, no given political sys- 
tem would be able to persist. Funda- 
mentally, the theoretical significance cf 
the study of socializing processes in 
political life resides in its contribution 
to our understanding of the way in 
which political systems are able to per- 
sist even as they change, for more 
than one generation. 


Tue THEORETICAL SETTING 


A society transmits many political 
orientations across the generations, from 
the most trivial to the most profound. 
One of the major tasks of research is 
to formulate criteria by which we may 
distinguish the significant from the less 
important. Once we posit the relation- 
ship between socialization and system 
persistence, this compels us to recognize 
that among many theoretical issues 
thereby raised, a critical one pertains 
to the way in which a society manages 
or fails to arouse support for any po- 
litical system, generation after genera- 
tion. In part, it may, of course, rely 
on force or perception of self-interest. 
But no political system has been able 
to persist on these bases alone. In all 
cases, as children in society mature, they 
learn through a series of complicated 

1For the idea that persistence includes 
change, see D. Easton, A Fratmework for Po- 
litical Analyss (Englewood Clifs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1965) and A Systems Analysis of 
Political Life (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1965). 


processes to address themselves more or 
less favorably to the existence of some 
kind of political life. 

But socialization of support for a 
political system is far too undifferenti- 
ated a concept for fruitful analysis. As 
has been shown elsewhere,’ it is helpful 
to view the major objects towards which 
support might be directed, as the po- 
litical community, tae regime, and the 
authorities (or loosely, the government). 
The general assumption is that failure 
to arouse sufficient support for any one 
of these objects in a political system 
must lead to its complete extinction. 

This paper seeks to illuminate one of 
the numerous ways in which the proc- 
esses of socialization in a single political 
system, that of the United States, man- 
ages to generate support for limited 
aspects of two political objects: the 
regime and the government (authori- 
ties). Ultimately, comparable studies 
in other systems should enable us to 
generalize about the processes through 
which members learn to become attached 
to or disillusioned with all the basic 
objects of a system. 

Within this broad theoretical context 
our specific problems for this paper can 
be simply stated: How does each gen- 
eration born into the American political 
system come to accept (or reject) the 
authorities and regime? As the child 
matures from infancy, at what stage 
does he begin to acquire the political 
knowledge and attitudes related to this 
question? Do important changes take 
place even during childhood, a time 
when folklore has it that a person is 
innocent of things political? If so, can 
these changes be described in a system- 
atic way? 


GOVERNMENT AS A LINKAGE POINT 


In turning to the political socializa- 
tion of the child, we are confronted 
with a fortunate situation. The area 


2 Ibid. 
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that the theoretical considerations of a 
systems analysis dictete as central and 
prior—that of the bond between each 
generation of children and such political 
objects as the authorities and regime— 
happens to coincide with what research 
reveals as part of the very earliest ex- 
periences of the child. As it turns out 
empirically, children just do not de- 
velop an attachment to their political 
system, in the United States, in some 
random and unpatterned way. Rather, 
there is evidence to suggest that the 
persistence of this system hinges in 
some degree on the presence of some 
readily identifiable points of contact 
betwen the child and the system. From 
this we have been led to generalize 
that in one way or another every 
system will have to offer its maturing 
members objects that they can initially 
identify as symbolic or representative 
of the system and toward which they 
feel able to develop sentiments and 
attitudes deemed appropriate in the sys- 
tem. If a system is to persist, it will 
probably have to provide each new age 
cohort with some readily identifiable 
points of contact with the system. But 
for this, it would scarcely be likely 
that children could relate in any mean- 
ingful way to the various basic objects 
in a system. 

In this respect our point of departure 
diverges markedly from the few past 
studies in the area of political socializa- 
tion. In these it has been customary 
to take for granted the object towards 
which the child does, in fact, become 
socialized. Thus, following the pattern 
of adult studies, efforts have been made 
to discover how the child acquires his 
party identification, his attitudes to- 
wards specific issues, or his general 
political orientations on a liberal-con- 
servative or left-right axis. But such 
research has adopted as an assumption 
what we choose to consider problem- 
atic. How, in fact, does a child estab- 


lish contact with the broad and amor- 
phous political world in which he must 
later take his place as an adult? What 
kind of political objects do, in fact, first 
cross his political horizon? Which of 
these does he first cathect? 

For the American democratic system, 
preliminary interviewing led us to con- 
clude that there are two kinds of initial 
points of contact between the child 
and the political system in its broadest 
sense. One of these is quite specific 
The child shows a capacity, with in- 
creasing age, to identify and hold 
opinions about such well-defined and 
concrete units among the political au- 
thorities as the President, policeman, 
Congress, and Supreme Court. But we 
also found that simultaneously another 
and much more general and amorphous 
point of contac: is available. This con- 
sists of the conglomeration of institu- 
tions, practices, and outcomes that 
adults generically symbolize in the con- 
cept “government.” Through the idea 
of government itself the child seems 
able to reach out and at a very early 
age to establish contact both with the 
authorities and with certain aspects 
of the regime. In a mass society where 
the personnel among the authorities 
changes and often remains obscure for 
the average person, the utility of so 
generalized and ill-defined a term as 
“the government” can be readily ap- 
preciated. The very richness and vari- 
ability of its meaning converts it into 
a useful point of contact between the 
child and the system. 

But the discovery of the idea of 
“government” as an empirically inter- 
esting point of reference for the child 
brings with it numerous complications 
for purposes of research. In the first 
place, any awareness of government as 
a whole is complicated by the necessary 
diffuseness of the idea; it applies to a 
broad and relatively undifferentiated 
spectrum of disparate events, people, 
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structures, and processes. Government 
speaks with a cacophony of voices. It 
takes innumerable actions both large 
and small, visible and virtually invisible; 
and these locate themselves at the na- 
tional as well as at the local level, with 
many strata in between. Furthermore, 
the usual child is not likely to place 
res publica very high among his daily 
concerns. 

Thus, the child’s marginal interest 
in things political combined with the 
complexities of the object itself dis- 
courages a clear perception of the over- 
all nature of government. ‘This enor- 
mously complicates the task of isolating 
the specific image and attitudes that 
children do acquire. However, tke 
points of contact between maturing 
members of the system and its basic 
parts are not so numerous that we 
could allow these obvious difficulties to 
discourage a serious effort to explore 
the nature of this connection and the 
part it may play in the growth of sup- 
portive or negative attitudes towards 
the authorities and regime. 


Our DATA 


The children whom we have surveyed 
concerning what they think and feel 
about government, as well as about a 
number of other political orientations 
(which we will report elsewhere), are 
for the most part children in large met- 
ropolitan areas of the United States 
They are, with few exceptions, white, 
public school children, in grades twe 
through eight, and were selected from 
both middle-class and working-class 
neighborhoods. We have conducted 
many individual interviews and ad- 
ministered a series of pencil-and-paper 
questionnaires. The latter we read out 
to the children in their regular class- 
rooms while they individually marked 
their answers. 

The data to be reported below are 
some fairly uncomplicated examples of 


these responses; we use them to ilus- 
trate the kinds of developments of 
greatest interest about orientations to- 
wards “the government.” In some we 
are attempting to discern the pattern 
of cognitive development about govern- 
ment as a whole; in others there is some 
mixture of cognitive and affective ele- 
ments; and in a third type, the affec- 
tive or supportive aspects dominate. 


PREVIEW OF FINDINGS 


The findings which grew out of this 
analysis will, perhaps, surprise those 
readers who are accustomed to think 
of children as innocent of political 
thought. For not only does the child 
quite early begin to orient himself to 
the rather remote end mystical world 
of politics, but he even forms notions 
about its most abstract parts—such as 
government in general. Our data at 
least suggest this. The political marks 
on the tabula rasa are entered early and 
are continually refurbished thereafter. 

We will, perhaps, disappoint as well 
those readers who are accustomed to 
think of the American as one who is 
brought up on the raw meat of rugged 
individualism, which supposedly nour- 
ishes our national freme. We find that 
the small child sees a vision of holiness 
when he chances to glance in the di- 
rection of government—a sanctity and 
rightness of the demigoddess who dis- 
penses the milk of human kindness. 
The government protects us, helps us, 
is good, and cares for us when we are 
in need, answers the child. 

When the child emerges from his 
state of nature, therefore, he finds him- 
self a part of a going political concern 
which he ordinarily adopts immediately 
as a source of nurturance and protec- 
tion. His early experience of govern- 
ment is, therefore, analogous to his 
early experience of the family in that it 
involves an initial context of highly 
acceptable dependency. Against this , 
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TABLE 1: DEVELOPMENT OF A SENSE OF 

CONFIDENCE IN UNDERSTANDING THE CONCEPT 
OF GOVERNMENT (RESPONSES OF 
CHILDREN BY GRADE LEVEL)* 


GRADE % N 
2 27.29 1,655 
3 19.01 1,678 
4 17.61 1,749 
5 14.15 1,803 
6 12.41 1,749 
7 8.36 1,723 
8 9.79 1,695 


* The questionnaire which contained this item 
was administered to a purposively selected group 
of 12,052 white, public school children in regular 
classrooms in eight large metropolitan areas 
(100,000 and over} in four major geographic 
regions (South, Northeast, Midwest, and Far 
West) in late 1961 and early 1962. The children 
were in grades two through eight and from both 
middle- and working-class areas. We will refer 
to this questionnaire hereinafter as simply 
“CA-9,” which is our code name for Citizenship 
Attitude Questionnaire #9, This question is 
item #55, page 12. 


strongly positive affective background 
the child devises and revises his cogni- 
tive image of government. Let us first 
turn to some empirical evidence bear- 
ing upon this cognition. 


THE Cuitp’s EARLY RECOGNITION 
OF GOVERNMENT 


In earlier studies of the child’s grow- 
ing awareness of political objects and 
relationships, it was found that the 
President of the United States and the 
policeman were among the first figures 
of political authority that the child rec- 
ognized.? In part, at least, we would 
expect that attitudes towards political 
authority would begin to take shape in 


8 David Easton, with R. D. Hess, “The 
Child’s Changing Image of the President,” 
24 Public Opinion Quarterly, pp. 632-644; 
“Youth and the Political Systems,” Culture 
and Social] Character, ed S M. Lipset and 
L. Lowenthal (New York: Free Press of Glen- 
coe, 1961); and “The Child’s Political World,” 
6 Midwest Journal of Political Science (1962), 
pp. 229-246. 


relationship to these objects. They are 
clearly the first contact points in the 
child’s perception of wider external au- 
thority. In general, data collected since 
the earlier exploratory studies have sup- 
ported these findings, as will be reported 
in later publications. 

We can, however, now raise a ques- 
tion which takes us beyond these find- 
ings. Does the child also establish some 
early perceptual contact with the more 
amorphous, intangible abstraction of 
government itself, that is, with the more 
general category of political authority 
among whose instances are counted 
presidents and policemen? Is the child’s 
cognitive development such that he is 
likely to work immediately from a few 
Instances to the general class of ob- 
jects? This would then put him in a 
position to apply his concept to new in- 
stances, as well as to refurbish it as the 
experiences of its instances grow. If 
this is so, we can anticipate that, in ad- 
dition to such points of contact as the 
policeman and the President, in the 
American political system the child will 
also be able to orient himself to politi- 
cal life through perceptions of and at- 
titudes towards the more generalized 
and diffuse object that we call “the gov- 
ernment.” 


The crystallization of the concept 


When do our respondents first begin 
to recognize the general category of 
things labeled “government”? One 
simple way of exploring this is to see 
whether the child himself thinks he 
knows what the word “government” 
means, even if no verbalization of his 
understanding is called for. On this 
simple test we would contend that even 
the seven- or eight-year-old child is 
likely to feel that he has attained some 


‘rudimentary grasp of this general con- 


cept. This test is met in a question we 
asked on our final questionnaire which 
read as follows: “Some of you may 
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not be sure what the word government 


T 
means. If you are not sure what gov- zgggegroo oj 
ernment means, put an X in the box zE 
below.” The changing pattern of re- A 
sponse to this question over the grades oISARSEx2/2 
is shown in Table 1. i a ne 


What we find from these simple data 
is that 27 per cent of the second-grade 
children feel some uncertainty about 
the concept. This proportion declines 
rather regularly over the grades, how- 
ever, so that for the eighth-grade chil- 
dren, less than 10 per cent express this 
uncertainty. In general, these data sug- 
gest that a considerable portion of the 
youngest children had already crystal- 
lized some concept of government prior 
to our testing, and with each higher 
grade level the likelihood that they had 
not formed some concept decreases. 
With these data—and similar data from 
other protocols—as a background, it is 
plausible for us to proceed to a more 
detailed consideration of the content cf 
the child’s understanding of government. 


PRESI- 
DENT 


OF 
LIBERTY | KENNEDY 


Symbolic assoctations of the concept 
“government” 


Since it appears that the child is 
rather likely to develop some working 
conception of government in these early 
years, we can move on to ask: Is there 
any specific content to this concept, es- 
pecially of a kind that is political in 
character? We might well expect that 
because of the inherent ambiguity and 
generality of the term, even for adults, 
considerable differences and disjunctive- 
ness would characterize this concept for 
aggregates of children. Our findings do, 
in part, support this expectation. Yet 
there are clear patterns of “dominance” 
in these collective conceptions, and these 
patterns vary to a large degree with the 
age and grade level of the children. 

One way we have devised for getting 
fairly directly at which patterns are 
dominant in this period and at how 


TABLE 2: DEVELOPMENT OF A COGNITIVE IMAGE OF GOVERNMENT: SYMBOLIC ASSOCIATIONS 
(Per CENT oF CHILDREN AND TEACHERS RESPONDING) 


a (1) Percentages should add to 200 due to the two-answer formal, but do not, because of the failure of some children to make two choices. This is 





H> 
an 


hildren, for the sake of comparison. 


Thus the N at each grade are those responding 


f the children’s questionnaire 


(2) 113 children failed to respond to this question 


“T don’t know ” 
(3) We have added, at the bottom, the responses of the teachers of these c 


The teachers were given a similar questionnaire at the time of administration o 


especially the case for those answering 
and the percentages are of that number. 
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these patterns change involves a pic- 
torial presentation of ten symbols of 
government. These are symbols which 
appeared strongly in our extensive pre- 
test data when children were asked 
either to define government or to “free 
associate” with a list of words, one of 
which was government. 

What we asked in our final instru- 
ment was the following: “Here are some 
pictures that show what our government 
is. Pick the two pictures that show best 
what our government is.” This instruc- 
tion was then followed for the balance 
of the page by ten pictures plus a blank 
box for “I don’t know.” Each of the 
ten pictures represented a salient sym- 
bol of the United States government 
and was accompanied by its printed 
title underneath the picture. The op- 


Percect 


tions in order were: (1) Policeman; 
(2) George Washington; (3) Uncle 
Sam; (4) Voting; (5) Supreme Court; 
(6) Capitol; (7) Congress; (8) Flag; 
(9) Statue of Liberty; (10) President 
(Kennedy); (11) I don’t know. The 
pattern of response to these ten symbols 
of government is shown in Table 2. 
Several interesting facts emerge from 
this table. If we take 20 per cent as a 
rough guide to what we might expect 
purely by chance as a maximum level 
of response to each of the ten symbol 
options (for two-answer format), we 
see that only four of these pictures 
were chosen with a frequency greater 
than chance. These four are George 
Washington, Voting, Congress, and 
President Kennedy. These four are 
considerably more dominant than any 





FIGURE 1: DEVELOPMENT OF A COGNITIVE [MAGE OF GOVERNMENT: 
THE Four DOMINANT SYMBOLIC ASSOCIATIONS (THE NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN RESPONDING AT EACH Grape LEVEL VARIES FROM 1,619 TO 
1,789). 
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of the others, but this dominance varies 
by grade level. For the youngest chil- 
dren, the two most popular options ere 
the two Presidents, Washington and 
Kennedy. But these choices drop in 
the later grades. In Figure 1, the de- 
velopmental curves for the four domi- 
nant options are plotted over the grade 
span in order to interpret more easily 
the major changes that are taking place. 

It would appear that, in terms of these 
symbols, the youngest child’s perception 
of government is quite likely to be 
framed by the few personal figures of 
high governmental authority that cross 
his cognitive horizon, probably both in 
the school (where the portraits of presi- 
dents are often prominently displayed) 
and outside. The young child focuses 
most directly upon personal or perhaps 
“charismatic” aspects of political au- 
thority for his interpretation of what 
government is. But as he moves into 
the middle years, there is a greater like- 
lihood that his attention will be turned 
to rather different, prominent aspects of 
the authorities. 

First, he revises his notions to include 
the Congress and drops George Wash- 
ington—-who suffers a precipitous de- 
cline after his initial showing. Undoubt- 
edly, the growing adoption of Congress 
reflects an awareness of several things, 
and these are supported by various 
other data. First, the older children 
become more aware of the group char- 
acter of government rather than simply 
identifying it with single persons. Sec- 
ond, the more frequent choice of Con- 
gress probably also reflects a greater 
awareness of governmental institutions 
—particularly the ongoing organiza- 
tions engaged in law-making (as sug- 
gested undoubtedly in the beginning 
social studies, history, or civics texts). 
Children move, in a sense, from a very 
personalized conception of governmen- 
tal authority to one better character- 
ized as “Jlegal-rational,” institutional- 


ized, or impersonal political authority, 
to continue the Weberian parallel. 

Third, children appear to reflect a 
greater awareness of the representative 
character of these institutions. Imper- 
sonalization of authority is coincident 
with some growth in the recognition of 
regime norms, in this case of the rules 
of behavior that contribute to repre- 
sentation. This conclusion is borne out 
to some degree by the third marked 
shift which occurs—that concerning the 
older child’s greater tendency to pick 
“voting” as the best picture of our gov- 
ernment. Thus, by grade eight nearly 
half the children choose voting. This 
suggests some beginning awareness of 
the regime rules associated with popular 
democracy and the role of ordinary 
people in it. 

The child’s conception of government 
is, therefore, brought in stages from far 
to near, from one small set of persons 
to many people, from a personalistic 
to an impersonalized form of authority, 
and toward an awareness of the institu- 
tionalization in our system of such re- 
gime norms as are embodied in the idea 
of a representative, popular democracy. 
There are obviously a number of fur- 
ther tests we would wish to make on 
these hypotheses. We would also wish 
to keep in mind that by no means all 
of these children appear to be going 
through these stages of cognitive de- 
velopment. But the patterns which 
emerge seem to us at least very striking, 
and they are supported in various ways 
from our other data.* 

Generally, therefore, in these data 
about the cognitive development of this 
rather abstract category of the indi- 
vidual’s political thought, we detect 
more than a mere glimmering of a con- 
cept. Furthermore, the emergent con- 
ception in this instance seemingly re- 

4Some of these supporting data will be pre- 


sented below; other kinds of data will be 
shown in other publications. 
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flects some fairly wide and regularly 
changing comprehension for aggregates 
of children. 

This suggests that considerable so- 
cietal efforts are probably being made 
to transmit a concept deemed appropri- 
ate in the American political system. If 
we compare children with their teach- 
ers, for example, we find that the latter 
most roundly endorse the two options 
dominant for the eighth-grade children. 
The proportions are even higher for the 
teachers, however, so that in terms of 
the statistical norms, they stand per- 
haps closer to the end-state suggested 
by the direction of movement of the 
children. Thus the teachers—who are 
highly salient agents of the child’s po- 
litical and géneral conceptual develop- 
ment—have a concept that is quite in 
line with the child’s apparent matura- 
tional tendencies. One could hypothe- 
size, therefore, that a part of society’s 
efforts to inform the child is reflected in 
the teachers’ responses. 


The concepi of government and the law- 
making function 


A supporting piece of evidence which 
is connected to the above, but supple- 
ments it from the standpoint of govern- 
mental functions (rather than from the 
structural aspects of the concept alone), 


has to do with the child’s changing 
awareness of the chief law-makers in 
our system of government. One thing 
we find is the fact that, of the various 
kinds of political or other functions that 
the child most readily associates with 
government, the making of laws is very 
prominent. That is, when the child is 
asked, “What does the government do?” 
he is quite likely to answer that he, it, 
or they make the laws. 

A questionnaire item that we pre- 
sented in this connection reads as fol- 
lows: “Who makes the laws? Put an 
X next to the one who does the most to 
make the laws.” The options were: (1) 
Congress, (2) President, (3) Supreme 
Court, (4) I don’t know. The same 
pictures as before were used. In Table 3, 
we see the patterns of change over the 
grade span for this aspect of the child’s 
understanding. 

Here the President’s early dominance 
is apparent, but Congress gradually sup- 
plants him by grade five. Thus, by the 
middle grades the child is both increas- 
ingly prone to identify Congress as the 
chief source of law-making as well as 
a more representative symbol of our 
government than the President. 

If this trend should continue into 
adulthood, we would expect great sup- 
port for Congress as the primary insti- 
tution of government vis-a-vis the Presi- 


TABLE 3: DEVELOPAIENT OF AN AWARENESS OF THE Curler LAwW-MAKER 
(Per CENT OF CINLDREN AND TEACHERS RESPONDING)* _ 
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a CA-9, item 33. 
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dent. We would expect that, of the op- 
posing observations of Max Lerner and 
Robert Lane, for example, those of Lane 
would be given support. Lerner ob- 
served (as cited by Lane) that “when 
the American thinks of his government, 
he thinks first of the President as its 
symbol.” > If “first” means while he is 
a second or third grader, then Lerner is 
correct. But this does not appear to be 
the sense in which he is using the word. 

In light of the developmental trends 
we see in our data, our respondents 
seem to resemble more closely the “com- 
mon men” in Lane’s Eastport study. 
Lane found that his respondents were 
more likely to perceive government in 
terms of its legislative functions than 
its administrative or judicial ones. As 
far as the common men in Eastport were 
concerned, Congress was the most im- 
portant focus of their concept of gov- 
ernment. Lane also found that govern- 
ment (and Congress) are thought of in 
terms of their products, namely, the 
laws they make.’ His subjects consider 
government and Congress as benign, 
helpful, and responsive—an organiza- 
tion “working for the people, not merely 
restraining them.” 8 

All of these findings converge with 
our data as far as the developmental 
trends are concerned. The oldest chil- 
dren in our test group are those who 
most resemble the common men of East- 
port. One can therefore interpret what 
we find as an indication that this image 
of government is one not confined to 


the period of Lane’s study but seems to 


have more general application. Our re- 
spondents tend over the grades toward 
the adoption of a vision of government 
which puts great emphasis upon Con- 


SMax Lerner, America as a Ctviksation 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1957), p. 
377. 

6 Robert Lane, Political Ideology (New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1962), p. 146. 

T Ibid., pp. 147-148. 

8 Ibid., pp. 145, 149. 


gress as the center of government, upon 
law as its most visible product, and 
upon benign, helpful, protective, and 
responsive qualities as those most ap- 
propriately describing its manner of op- 
eration. The latter, more affective im- 
age will be discussed shortly after we 
present some further findings concern- 
ing cognitive development. 


Differentiation of the public sector 


Even though the children tested as- 
sert a growing awareness of government 
as an idea and object, are they, in fact, 
able to distinguish it as a sphere sepa- 
rate from other areas of social lifer If 
attitudes towards the authorities as an 
object are to have relevance for later 
ties to the system, we need some evi- 
dence indicating that even in their ear- 
liest years children are, in fact, able to 
recognize some minimal difference be- 
tween that which is governmental and 
that which is not. Only under such con- 
ditions could we infer that attitudes to- 
wards government—to which we shall 
turn in a moment—refer to distinctively 
political bonds. 

To discover whether the child’s de- 
clared knowledge of what government 
means includes a capacity to discrimi- 
nate governmental from nongovernmen- 
tal objects. we chose to test his aware- 
ness of the difference between what we 
normally view as the public and private 
sectors of life. A variety of contexts 
could be used to test for this differen- 
tiation—activities of various kinds, or- 
ganizations, symbols, or personnel. We 
have chosen for our test the last be- 
cause we found that the formulation, 
“people who do various jobs to help the 
community.” is a rather familiar context 
for the child who has been exposed to 
the beginning social studies texts. The 
child learns that a variety of “commu- 
nity helpers” exist, ranging from doc- 
tors and nurses to ñremen and street 
sweepers. 
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TABLE 4: DEVELOPMENT OF AN AWARENESS OF THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECTORS 
(Per Cent oF CHILDREN AND TEACHERS RESPONDING)» 
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30 77 89 11 79 16 
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20 54 88 99 90 18 
16 24 87 84 93 28 
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8.38 80 95 98 11 
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3 CA-9, items 49-54 


What we asked was very simple. 
Taking various occupations—milkman, 
policeman, soldier, judge, postman, and 
teacher—-we said: “Here are some peo- 
ple. Which ones work for the govern- 
ment?” Then followed six questions 
with an appropriate picture for each 
such as: “Does the MILKMAN work 
for the government?’' The options were: 
(1) Yes, (2) No. What we found is 
shown in Table 4. 

Only the first of these people was 
considered by us to be clearly out- 
side the governmental system as deter- 
mined by his occupation.® Of the rest, 
two were more directly local govern- 
ment workers—the policeman and the 
teacher; two were clearly national gov- 
ernment workers—the soldier and the 
postman; and one was indeterminate as 
among Jevels—the judge. 

Several things are apparent from the 
table. Of these workers, the milkman 
is the one (as we would expect) who Is 
least often identified as a member of 
the public sector. Around 70 per cent 
of the youngest children were able to 
make an accurate assessment of his 
nongovernmental status. From grade 
four on, this proportion steadily in- 

9 Pretesting had indicated that “the milk- 


man” was as good an indicator as numerous 
, other private roles. 
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88 35 62.74 5495 | 1,627-1,656 
88 70 7135 5829 | 1,702-1,730 
90 45 80.02 6265 | 1,778-1,792 
91.70 85.53 6448 | 1,730-1,747 
94 16 89.02 64.03 | 1,697-1,718 
93 72 93.20 5931 | 1,681-1,692 
91 00 99 00 330-341 
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creased so that by grade eight, less than 
10 per cent were in error. 

For the rest, the policeman and the 
judge are most easily recognized as be- 
longing in the governmental system by 
the youngest children. Then come the 
soldier, postman, and teacher in that 
order. Both the soldier and postman— 
the more nearly exclusively national 
government workers—increase in the 
proportions of children endorsing them 
at successively higher grade levels, until, 
by grade eight, they are the ones who, 
with the judge, get the greatest govern- 
mental identification. 

The teacher, on the other hand, does 
not really make any major gains over 
the grades, but remains somewhat am- 
biguous with respect to her governmen- 
tal status. And this effect holds for the 
teacher respondents as well. Somehow 
the status of the teacher is a more com- 
plex one. 

That something else is probably at 
work is seen when we compare with the 
others the perception over the grades of 
the teacher and the policeman—both lo- 
cal-governmental in status Both, over 
the grades, suffer some net decline in the 
proportions of children endorsing their 
governmental status while the other gov- 
ernment workers show gains. Possibly 
the older child is more likely to direct 
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his attention to the national level for 
his image of government, and, therefore, 
his differentiation is conflicted for local 
government workers. This would fit, at 
least, other somewhat similar findings 
about the child’s greater awareness of 
the national than of the lower levels 
of government.*® It also explains the 
markedly lower percentage of teachers 
who identify policemen and teachers as 
working for the government. 

In general, the child in his elementary 
years attains the capacity to differenti- 
ate the governmental system of behav- 
ior from nongovernmental systems. This 
does not mean that he is able to do so 
in every conceivable way. Our data 
suggest only that he is increasingly able 
to do this for the personnel of govern- 
ment. His concept of government, there- 
fore, does become a differentiated one, 
at least in these terms. Again, this sug- 
gests a development beyond that of only 
a rudimentary grasp of this complex 
object in these early years of political 
awareness. 

There is thus sufficient content in the 
child’s perception of government for us 
to have some confidence that when we 
now come to talk about his attitudes 
toward this object, it will reflect affect 
towards a genuinely political (that is, 
public) authority. It will also prove 
significant for our interpretation that 
there is even a tendency to think of 
government at the national rather than 
at the local level. 


Summary of findings on the child’s 
developing cognitive image of gov- 
ernment 


As a possible object toward which af- 
fect might be directed, the idea of gov- 
ernment undergoes far-reaching changes 
in the cognitive development of the 
child as represented in our test group. 

10 See Fred Greenstein, Children and Poli- 


tics (New Haven. Yale University Press, 
1965), pp. 60-61. 


As he passes through grades two to 
eight, he begins with a rudimentary 
notion in which government is personal 
in character, represented by a few high- 
ranking and visible leaders. But as he 
grows older, the child sees government 
in less personal terms. He becomes in- 
creasingly aware of its group character 
and its major institutions; he learns 
something about the norms (voting) of 
a representative and popular democ- 
racy. In addition, it is crucial that the 
child proves increasingly able to iden- 
tify government as something that is 
different from the private sector of life, 
however the latter may be defined in 
different epochs of society. All of these 
things suggest that, aside from any feel- 
ings that may be associated with gov- 
ernment, the efforts by society to con- 
vey an adequate representation of this 
abstract object are by no means in vain. 


THE CHILD’s AFFECTIVE RESPONSE 
TO GOVERNMENT 


Although analytically we are able to 
separate the cognitive aspects of the 
Image of government from accompany- 
ing feelings towards it, empirically they 
go hand in hand. For an understand- 
ing of the way in which the American 
political system stimulates diffuse sup- 
port for the political authorities, it is 
critical to appreciate the fact that from 
the very beginning of his awareness—at 
its conceptually most rudimentary stage 
—the child interprets government as 
something provided to further his wel- 
fare and that of the people around him. 
The benevolent, protective, helpful, and 
otherwise good qualities of government 
constitute the first and continuing over- 
all context of evaluation. Even at the 
end of this period—when the child is 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, and 
government and individual authorities, 
such as the President and the police- 
man, are beginning to be seen more 
realistically and less ideally—-the child - 
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still regards them as great blessings, if 
slightly mixed ones. 

The child thus continues to endorse 
government even though what he un- 
derstands it to be is changing. Having 
started off his evaluation in highly posi- 
tive terms, he seems reluctant to give 
it up. In this we see, perhaps, the early 
formation of a bond that it is hard to 
loosen. It is a bond that entails future 
diffuse support for the governmental 
system. 


The child's approval of government’s 
role , 


In our pilot data, we found such a 
uniformly favorable affective image of 
government, from the earliest grades 
onward, that we felt no special large- 
scale effort was necessary to deal with 
this in our final instrument. Yet we 
do have some data from our eight cities 
which bear upon the question. First, 
however, we shall present a few ex- 
amples of our considerable body of 
pilot data in order to show how highly 
consensual our young children’s ap- 
proval of government is over the whole 
grade range. 

In an instrument administered to 


11 For the concept “diffuse support,” see D. 
Easton, A Systems Analysis of Political Life, 
op. cit. 


children in the Chicago area, we pro- 
posed that the children either agree or 
disagree with statements such as these: 


1. The government is getting too big for 
America. 

2. The government meddles too much in 
our private lives 

3. The government has too much power. 

4. The United States government usually 
kncews what is best for the people. 

5. The government ought to give money 
and food to people out of work. 

6. The government should have more power 
over the people.?? 


We attempted as far as possible to 
retain the original wording of state- 
ments of children in our pretest inter- 
views—-but reversing the items in sev- 
eral cases. The patterns of response to 
these statements are shown in Table 5. 

What we see is that children at all of 
these grade levels roundly approve of 
government, They reject, at a fairly 
high level of agreement (75 per cent 
or more), the first three statements 
about the scope of government becom- 
ing too large. Statements 4 and 5, on 
the other hand, reflect approval of 
the role of government in guiding and 
caring for the people, and these state- 
ments elicit a high level of agreement. 

12 These questions are from our pilot ques- 
tionnaire “In My Opinion —-# TI,” items 50, 
125, 169, 170, and 151, respectively. 
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Oniy for the last statement do we sze 
any impetus toward restricting the role 
of government; that is, the children 
like it the way it is, 

The over-all response is one which is 
better characterized as collectivist en- 
dorsement than individualistic disap- 
proval of government. In spite of the 
great myth of rugged individualism 
which is supposed to pervade the Amer- 
ican consciousness, these children, at 
least, seem to be inclined toward the 
opposite kind of feeling about goverr- 
ment. ‘Thus the child begins as some- 
thing of a natural collectivist, and 


whatever individualistic tendencies he, 


may exhibit are developed later on. 
The sixth item suggests, moreover, 
that the child is likely to be a “con- 
servative collectivist” in that he is not 
much in favor of extending the scope of 
government beyond its present limits. 
He is rather happy with government 
as it stands and would not give i 
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Would always 
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“more power over the people.” Thus, 
the child’s early contentment with gov- 
ernment is fairly complete, and it is 
one which exhibits the characteristics 
of a high acceptance of government as 
a given, necessary part of the natural 
environment. If the child is to develop 
discontent and a desire for change, it is 
undoubtedly yet to be learned. It thus 
will be overlaid upon an early base of 
high regard for the government. 


The child’s rating of governments 

qualities 

The early positive regard for the 
government is shown, as well, over a 
larger group of respondents in some 
ratings of the government in our final 
“eight cities” questionnaire. Using five 
role attributes and qualities of govern- 
ment as descriptions, we asked the child 
to “think of the Government as it 
really is.’ The items (CA-9, items 
32—36) read as follows: 


. . (Circle the number of your choice) 


Would seldom 
times want to want to halp usually want to 
help me if I me lf I needed it help me if I 
needed it eeded it 


Would not 


Makes im- 
portant decisions 
seld 
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TABLE 6: RATINGS OF THE QUALITIES OF GOVERNMENT (PER CENT OF CHILDREN RESPONDING) 


1. “Makes mistakes” 


1 2 3. 4, 5 6. 
Grade | Aat | Rareiy | Sme | Often | Uinially | ao 
4 29.75 42 70 25.02 1.13 87 53 
5 23.95 45.72 27.87 1.90 39 17 
6 22.18 47.93 27 18 1.67 40 63 
7 16 78 48.89 31.59 2.21 12 4l 
8 13.44 45.51 38.25 2.26 18 36 


2 “Would want to help me if I needed it” 















3. 4. a 6 N N 
one Uinally | OMS | sadam | yNGk. || Auesn | Respond | Not Ree 
4 23.92 11.63 5.17 2.28 2 47 1,488 261 
5 27.80 16 26 5.29 | 2.98 2.72 1,777 26 
6 28.36 16.43 4 50 3.00 2.70 1,735 14 
7 30.92 15.99 5.72 2.74 275 1,714 9 
8 32 34 15.93 6.26 2.98 2 81 1,676 ° 19 
3. “Makes important decisions” 
i Ain t ý M R > d-| N NR 
z t 3 
Seldom N aver Never acne hee ond ae 
2 21 .54 40 187 1,494 255 
163 45 28 179 1,783 20 
1 32 35 46 1 68 1,738 11 
1 46 06 35 1 59 1,714 9 
83 18 30 151 | 1,678 17 
4, “Can punish ' 





















1. 2. 3 4 5, 6 N 
Srade | Anyone: | Aayone | Penge: |. People |- Pepis | NoOne sponding 
4 | 1390 | 29.28 | 2411 | 19.01 | 913 | 4.57 260 
5 | 13.68 | 33.67 | 2545 | 16.61 | 653 | 4.05 27 
6 | 1983 | 3182 | 23.29 | 1447 | 622 | 4.38 14 
7 | 22.46 | 31.79 | 23.75 | 1343 | 5.34 | 3.23 18 
8 | 26. 3 36 






5 “Knows” 
1. 2. 3. 4, 5, 6. N N 
More More More Less Less eon 
meme Than iE Moe |b Maero | Manes |) Mare: |). tees aae || he” | onan 
o8 
Anyone People People People People Anyone j 
4 13.68 44.67 36.35 2.88 1 41 1.01 2 37 1,491 258 
5 11.35 52.11 33.56 1.46 AG 73 2 30 1,779 24 
6 14.02 52.05 29.95 225 75 98 2.27 1,733 16 
7 16.05 54 09 27.34 165 53 35 218 1,701 22 
8 15 34 58.24 23.83 1.56 60 42 2.15 1,662 33 
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We asked for these ratings at grades 
four to eight. The results are shown 
in Table 6. 

Over-all, on these five ratings? ap- 
proval of government is high across the 
grades. ‘There is some decline for two 
of these ratings, however, and an in- 
crease on three. The most apparen-ly 
affectively loaded item, “would want to 
help me if I needed it,” for example, 
shows a greater tendency for the older 
child to rate the government’s willirg- 
ness to help him “almost always” or 
“usually” rather than “always.” And 
the same is true for the somewhat af- 
fectively loaded item “makes mistakes.” 
The more cognitively directed, role- 
relevant items show steady increases in 
the more positive categories, although 
the perception of government’s capacity 
to punish is seemingly never as high as 
the other two—‘makes important de- 
cisions” and “knows more than other 
people.” 

Perhaps the most interesting observa- 
tion is that the most directly affective 
item, “would want to help me if I 
needed it,” elicits a high regard for 
government over the whole span of 
grades, with a small drop of this 
support for the older children. 


Summary of the child’s affective re- 
sponse to government 


The child’s affect in this context 
begins high but diminishes somewhat 
as he learns more about the political 
world. He begins with deep sympathy 
for government, and this early aura of 
approval is likely to remain at the base 
of his acceptance of the government, 
whatever later modifications and limita- 
tions he puts on his trust and approval. 


13 We have the same five 1atings, as well as 
others, for the President, the child’s father, 
the policeman, the average United States sena- 
tor, and the Supreme Court. We will presen: 
comparisons of these ratings in a later report. 


These limited data, at least, suggest 
that he certainly begins with highly 
supportive feelings. 


CONCLUSION 


To maintain a social construct as 
varied, extensive, and demanding of 
social resources as government, a broad 
panoply of forces need to be set in 
motion to provide the requisite support. 
The political socialization of new mem- 
bers is one of the most far-reaching 
and most consequential of these forces. 
The political system must somehow 
provide a flow of information about 
and continuously create deep feelings 
of loyalty and obedience for its basic 
forms. One of these is its government 
or authorities. Government is a pri- 
mary focus for the generation of politi- 
cally supportive or disaffective orienta- 
tions, Our data suggest that in the 
United States a supportive image of 
government is being widely and regu- 
larly reproduced for young new mem- 
bers. The average grade school child 
of our test group appears to experience 
some rather basic changes in his con- 
ception of government—changes which 
move him toward a cognitive image 
that conforms to the requirements of a 
democratic political system. 

He begins, as a “political primitive,” 
with a vision of government as the em- 
bodiment of a man or a small set of 
men who constitute a yet dimly recog- 
nized form of external authority. This 
authority applies to the immediate en- 
vironment of the child in a rather ab- 
stract way as well as to the wider world 
beyond. Probably the first recognizable 
shadow that flickers across the wall of 
the cave of the child’s unformed politi- 
cal mind is that of the President. He 
forms the initial visible object of the 
political world, and, from him, the child 
builds down, gradually incorporating 
more and more objects below him. 
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until the image becomes rounded and 
complex. 

The child, moving down toward a 
plural, complex, and functional concep- 
tion of government (as our unpublished 
data show) runs upon representative 
and popular institutions. He raises 
Congress and voting in his mind’s eye 
to positions of dominance as symbolic 
associations and thus elicits democracy 
in his interpretation of what our gov- 
ernment is, At the same time, he is 
beginning to sharpen his knowledge 
about the boundaries of government by 
sorting what is outside the realm of 
government from what is within it. 

This finally adds up to a picture sup- 
portive of a democratic intrepretation 
and evaluation, a picture that becomes 
rapidly and forcefwly exhibited in these 
years, as other data, not reported as 
yet, confirm. The child is initiated into 
a supportive stance by what is probably 
high exposure to cues and messages 
about government, even while he is 
essentially unconcerned with such mat- 
ters and too young to do much about 
them even if he wished. He learns to 
like the government before he really 
knows what it is. And as he learns 
what it is, he finds that it involves 
popular participation (voting) and that 
this is a valuable part of its counte- 
nance. It is further reason for liking 
it; and liking it is what the child con- 
tinues to do. The child has somehow 
formed a deep sympathy for govern- 
ment even before he knows that he is 
in some way potentially part of it. 

We know of course that such a 
process of changing understanding and 
feeling must go beyond these early 
years. And later experiences may upset 
these earlier formed images. Yet we 
know as well, from what little evidence 
there is directly about support for 
government per se, that adult Amer- 
icaus are also highly supportive of their 
government, whatever exaggerations 


may exist about their belief in limited 
government.'* In these exploratory data 
that we have presented, we think we 
see growing the deep roots of this 
supportive sentiment. 

Furthermore, our data enable us to 
link up our discussion of the cognitive 
and affective aspects of the child’s 
Image of government, at least in a 
speculative way. ‘Two things stand out 
in our data. First, the child begins 
with a view of government as com- 
posed of palpable, visible persons— 
such as the President or a past Presi- 
dent, Washington. Second, as he makes 
his initial contact with government, it 
becomes a symbol of orientation to 
political life that is charged with posi- 
tive feelings. If we we now make the 
plausible assumption that a child of 
seven or eight is not likely to develop 
such feelings about impersonal organi- 
zations or institutions, we can appreci- 
ate the significance of the fact that his 
first glimpse of government is in the 
torm of the President. It permits the 
child to express toward a figure of 
political authority sentiments that he 
is already accustomed to displaying to 
other human beings in his environment. 

From this we would craw the hy- 
pothesis that the personalizing of the 
initial orientation to political authority 
has important implications for the in- 
put of support to a political system as 
the child continues throtgh his early 
years into adolescence. As he fills in 


14S8ec V. O. Key, Jr, Public Opinion and 
Ametzcan Democracy (New Yoik: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1961), pp. 28-32; M Janowitz, D. 
Wright and W. Delaney, Public Admintsira- 
tion and the Public: Perspectives toward Gov- 
ernment in a Metropolitan Community (Ann 
Aibor: Bureau of Government, University of 
Michigan, 1958), pp. 31-35, and Donald E. 
Stokes, “Popular Evaluations of Government: 
An Empirical Assessment,” Ethics and Big- 
ness, ed. Harlan Cleveland and Harold D. 
Lasswell (New York: Harper. 1962), pp. 61- 
72. 
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his picture of government, adding, to 
leading figures, such institutions as 
Congress and such regime rules as 
voting, we would suggest that the affect 
originally stimulated by his person- 
alized view of government subtly 
spills over to embrace other aspects of 
government and the regime itself. 

But for this process it is difficult to 
see how impersonal, remote, and com- 
plex organizations such as Congress or 
practices such as voting could possib_y 
catch the imagination of a child and 
win his affection. Yet our data do 
show that positive sentiment towards 
government, even after the child has 
begun to see it in impersonal terms, is 
so high as to approach a consensual 
level. When we add to this the fact 
that children tend to view government 
as national rather than local in its 
scope, we can appreciate the unifying 
force that this image must have in a 
system such as the United States. 

This interpretation carries us far 
beyond its immediate significance for 
socialization into the American political 
system. In effect, we may have en- 
countered here a central mechanism 
available to many political systems in 
building up diffuse support in each 


wave of children as they enter a politi- 
cal system through birth into it. In 
many ways a child born into a system 
is like an immigrant into it. But where 
he differs is in the fact that he has 
never been. socialized to any other kind 
of system. That is to say, he is being 
socialized politically for the first time 
rather than resocialized as for an im- 
migrant. ‘The fact that the new mem- 
ber is a child rather than an adult with 
a pre-existing set of attitudes towards 
political life, creates a need for special 
devices to build support for the regime 
and authorities. Each system will, of 
course, have its own specific mode of 
personalization, It may take the form 
of a monarch, a paramount chief, a 
renowned elder or ancestor, a charis- 
matic leader, or a forceful dictator. 
But the pattern of making government 
a warm and palpable object through its 
initial symbolization as a person, the 
high affect that this permits for a child, 
and the possible subsequent overflow 
of this feeling to cold and impersonal 
Institutions and norms may form a 
complex but widespread mechanism for 
attaching to the system those members 
who are new to it by virtue of their 
birth in it. 


Parental Overprotection and Political Distrust 


By Frank A, PINNER 


ABSTRACT: Comparisons of Belgian, Dutch, and French high 
school and university students show that Belgian and French 
young people exhibit more political distrust and disaffection 
than do the Dutch high school and university students. Also 
the Belgian young people show signs of parental overprotec- 
tion while the Dutch youth have more freedom. Parental 
overprotection is here defined as family practices which make 
the world outside the family appear as hostile and treacherous. 
Thus, the overprotection pattern may well account for distrust 
of political processes and institutions. Correlational analyses 
within each of the nations show statistically significant but 
fairly low relationships between overprotection and political 
distrust. The interplay between individual and cultural ori- 
entations is discussed. 
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HE long-term objective of any stu- 
dent of political socialization is to 
specify how experiences account for 
personality orientations, and in what 
way the latter explain specifically po- 
litical dispositions and actions. We are 
still a long way from this goal. Many 
of the available studies describe either 
relazionships between individual experi- 
ence and broad social orientations or 
else connections between social orienta- 
tions and specifically political attitudes.? 
In the first case, the probable political 
effects of general social orientations can 
only be guessed; whereas in the second, 
the social experiences underlying gen- 
eral social orientations remain obscure. 
In so far as researchers do attempt 
to link political orientations to indi- 
vidual experience, their work often suf- 
fers from a methodological difficulty. 
In the tradition of anthropological case 
studies, the writers merely demonstrate 
the simultaneous presence, In some one 
culture, of a certain pattern of child- 
raising together with some particular 
set of political orientations.? But they 
do not demonstrate empirically that 
within the culture they are considering 


1The methodology of culture and person- 
ality studies typically links child-training ex- 
periences to social orientations, whereas such 
studies as The Authoritarian Personality, 
Theodore Adorno et al. (New York: Harper, 
1949) explain political behavior as a function 
of personality. 

2 Examples oi this large literature are Geof- 
frey Gorer and John Rickman, The People of 
Great Russia (London: Crosset Press, 1949), 
which tries to explain revolutionary impulses 
among the Russians as a reaction to the prac- 
tice of swaddling. For a review of the nu- 
merous attempts to see German political au- 
thoritarianism as a consequence of the pa- 
ternalistic-authoritarian family structure, see 
Roberta S. Sigel, “What Germans Think And 
Why,” Commentary, 12 (1951), pp. 278-284 
For a general review of the subject of na- 
tional character, see Alex Inke’es, “National 
Character and Modern Political Systems,” 
Psychological Anthropology: Approaches to 
Culture and Personality, ed. Francis L K. Hsu 
(Homewood, Ill: Dorsey Press, 1961). 


there is a relationship between certain 
child-raising practices and the individual 
political orientations. Nor do they use 
the—however questionable—method of 
ecological correlations to show that cul- 
tures with different child-raising pat- 
terns also exhibit different political pat- 
terns. 

These limitations reflect the difficulty 
of the questions we are attempting to 
answer. It is clear that the link between 
individual experiences and political ori- 
entation is, most often, indirect. Only 
under the most unusual circumstances 
will personal experiences, including pat- 
terns of socialization, have specific po- 
litical effects. Given the length of the 
chain of causation leading from personal 
experience to political expression, and 
given the functionel equivalence of 
many different human responses to the 
same social stimuli, the identification of 
political socialization patterns is bound 
to prove an arduous task. 

The recent success of Almond and 
Verba? in showing certain connections 
between social experience and civic 
competence, that is, the citizen’s feeling 
that he can be politically effective, is 
therefore particularly impressive. The 
authors show that civic competence 
grows out of experiences which foster 
individual independerce and co-opera- 
tion, for example, participation in fam- 
ily decisions, the right to complain in 
home and school, and other similar ex- 
periences which raise the individual’s 
confidence that he has some control 
over his own life and his environment. 
The evidence for this finding is twofold: 
not only is civic competence high in 
those countries in waich socialization 
experiences foster independence (eco- 
logical correlation), but the same re- 
lationship is found within each country 


8 Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba, The 

ivic Culture (Princeton, N J.° Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1963), chap 12, particularly pp 
347-360. 
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among the individuals sampled (ordi- 
nary correlation). 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


In this article, I will use a method 
similar to that of Almond and Verba. 
I will attempt to show a relationship 
between parental overprotection and 
negative orientations toward political 
processes and institutions which I will 
label “political distrust” and “political 
disaffection.” “Overprotection” means 
here the practice of parents to restrict 
or control narrowly their children’s con- 
tacts outside the home and to guide 
their intellectual and emotional growth 
with much anxious care. Rhoda 
Métraux and Margaret Mead, in de- 
scribing French child-rearing practices, 


ascribe the pattern here called “over- . 


protection” to the belief that infants 
and children are too fragile to be ex- 
posed to the dangers that lurk outside 
the safe precincts of the familial 
“foyer,” so that learning by spontane- 
ous experimentation must be discour- 
aged; what is called for is not experi- 
mentation but, rather, careful nurture 
by reliable adults. ‘Political disaf- 
fection” includes the belief that political 
parties are useless ard divisive, and that 
politicians are immoral “Political dis- 
trust” is a view of the world which holds 
that politics is conflictful, compromising, 
and threatening, and that politicians do 
not have the general welfare at heart. 

Our hypothesis is that where young 
people experience much parental over- 
protection the transition from the 
warm protection of the home into the 
world at Jarge—of which politics is 
part—is viewed with fear and appre- 
hension. Consequently, youngsters so 
overprotected will demonstrate political 
distrust and political disaffection 

t Rhoda Métaux and Margaret Mead, 


Themes in French Cuiture (Stanford, Calif: 
Stanford University Press, 1954), pp. 16 f, 


e 27-35. 


The data were obtained by means 
of paper-and-pencil questionnaires ad- 
ministered in the spring of 1963 to 
Dutch and Belgian high school and uni- 
versity students. In addition, I will 
report results for a small group of 
French students from the Faculty of 
Letters of the University of Lille. 

The Belgian university students were 
selected from all four Belgian universi- 
ties—the Free University of Brussels, 
the Catholic University of Louvain, and 
the state universities at Liége and 
Ghent—while the Dutch groups come 
from only three Dutch universities—the 
City University of Amsterdam (public 
and secular), the Free University of 
Amsterdam (Calvinist), and the Catho- 
lic University of Nijmegen. In each 
of these institutions, as well as at the 
University of Lille, France, two meth- 
ods were used for selecting respondents: 
straight probability sampling of the en- 
tire student body and purposive selec- 
tion of all “leaders.” A “leader” was 
defined as a person occupying an official 
position in the governing body of a 
student organization dealing with stu- 
dent problems or public affairs. 

The high school student groups in- 
clude the entire three top grades of 
six Belgian and three Dutch establish- 
ments. The Belgian schools were chosen 
according to religious and linguistic 
affiliation; three of the schools belong 
to the public and three to the Catholic 
systems, and within each of these two 
groups there is one Flemish- and one 
French-speaking school as well as one 
from the linguistically mixed Brussels 
region. Of the three Dutch schools, 
each belongs to one of the three major 
school systems: public, Catholic, and 
Protestant." 


5 Although the sampling rates used in the 
various universities were not uniformly the 
same, no attempt has been made to correct 
for the oversampling of certain institutions 
by appropriate weighting. This would have 
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In selecting the variables of parental 
overprotection and of political distrust 
and disaffection for my investigation, I 
was guided by what appeared to be, on 
short inspection, salient and distinguish- 
ing characteristics of Belgian culture. 
The Dutch and French cases were in- 
cluded primarily for the sake of con- 
trast (statistical control). 

Since there does not exist any de- 
tailed description of Belgian child- 
rearing practices comparable to the 
previously cited work b étraux and 
Mead on French child-raising, I have 
relied on the observations of Belgian 
professionals—social workers, psycho- 
therapists, and sociologists—and on 
lengthy personal interviews with in- 
formants in order to determine to what 
extent the Belgian pattern is similar to 
the French one. ‘The reports indicate 
that the French overprotection pattern 
prevails, with some slight modifications, 
in Belgium as well. The major differ- 
ences appear to be that Belgians seem 
to prize restrained behavior on the part 
of children more highly than do the 
French and, therefore, contrary to 
French customs, avoid stimulating them 
Dutch families are, in contrast, report- 
edly much more open to the secondary 
environment and encourage a certain 
amount of independent exploration 
among their offspring. Many in- 
formants cited certain behavior corre- 
lates of these attitudes toward child- 
rearing. For instance, the Dutch claim 
that their young people are organiza- 
tion-minded and thus gain much experi- 
ence outside the home; Dutch young 
people are said to travel on their own 


been possible only in the Belgian universities. 
where the entire population was used for 
sampling. Since sampling rates were so de- 
termined as to give each subgroup (Flemings, 
Walloons, various religious groups) adequate 
representation, the design tends to result in 
the overestimation of variances within each 
nationality group and thus to increase sam- 
pling error. 


or in groups more frequently and at 
younger ages than do their Belgian 
cousins; and Belgian university stu- 
dents prefer to live at home, often 
commuting over considerable distances 
in order to attend classes, while Dutch 
university students will rent a room of 
their own even if they attend a uni- 
versity in their home town. 

Overprotection may lead to political 
distrust. Métraux and Mead point out 
that the world outside the “foyer” is 
made to look threatening to the child, 
and that fear,of oper. conflict permeates 
the trdining ‘of French youth. Since 
politics is ‘both conflictful and external 
to the family, it-may well generate po- 
litical distrust among the overprotected. 
Lucian Pye makes a similar point in 
his study of Burmese personality and 
politics.° The hypothesis that distrust 
is one of the main ingredients of Belgian 
political culture will suggest itself to 
anyone who follows Belgian political 
debate for a time. The rather vitupera- 
tive editorials common even in the more 
conservative Belgian papers frequently 
suggest that politicians will work for 
anything but the common good—al- 
though it is rarely clear just what it is 
they are supposed to be working for. 
And it is generally assumed in both po- 
litical discussion and practice that 
political negotiations can never lead to 
constructive solutions but only to tem- 
porary and probably shaky accommoda- 
tion. 


PATTERNS OF SOCIALIZATION AND OF 
POLITICAL DISTRUST 


In view of the hypothesized connec- 
tion between parental overprotection 


e Lucian Pye, Politics, Personality and Na- 
rion Building (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1962), pp. 183 f Note, however, 
that the permissiveness in Burmese chid- 
realing and the fickleness of the mother, which 
Pye describes, are not pat of the Belgian 
pattern. 
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and political distrust, the questionnaire 
contained a number of items dealing 
with family relations and with orienta- 
tions toward political parties and poli- 
ticlans, toward political compromise, 
and toward the institution of govern- 
ment. Once the data had been obtained, 
the various sections of the question- 
naire were factor-analyzed for the pur- 
pose of finding out whether the hy- 
pothesized variables actually “exist.” 
This technique makes it possible to as- 
certain which of the responses are part 
of some common syndrome describing 
broad social experiences or orientations. 
The levels of the correlation coefficients 
(or “loadings”) are taken to indicate 
the extent to which a given item can be 
regarded as diagnostic of each syn- 
drome. 

Table 1 shows the loadings on those 
factors which appear to correspond most 
closely to the hypothesized overprotec- 
tion variable. Only the data for Belgian 
and Dutch university students are 
shown. Since there are subcultural dif- 
ferences between Walloons and Flem- 
ings. the corresponding factors for these 
two groups are shown separately. The 
boldface numbers are the loadings on 
those items which I have used for the 
construction of indices utilized in the 
analyses to follows. 

Of the three Belgian syndromes shown 
in the tables, two can be regarded as 
forms of overprotection, while the third 
represents an ideological reaction to this 
family pattern. The items which have 
high loadings on the factor I have 
labeled “social confinement” all deal 
with conflicts internal to the family. 
Those who give positive answers to 
this set of items are consciously aware 
of a lack of communication and co- 
operation between parents and children 
in their families and of their parents’ 
tendency to restrict their activities and 
contacts on the outside. A second fac- 
tor, which I have called “guidance,” 


describes a somewhat different situation. 
Students who score high on these items 
indicate a strong attachment to the 
parents, a certain uneasiness about the 
world outside the tamily circle, and a 
tendency of the parents to encourage 
outside contacts. Finally, there is an 
“ideological detachment” factor which, 
for high scores, refects the posture of 
those who feel that they have ideologi- 
cally moved away from a family they 
found too confining. 

No factor corresponding to either of 
the Belgian overprotection syndromes 
exists among the Dutch students. And 
the Dutch “guidance” syndrome is dif- 
ferent from its Belgian counterpart: 
there is less of the somewhat infantile 
attachment to the family we observe 
among the Belgian students, and per- 
haps less apprehension about outside 
contacts. There is also some aware- 
ness of parental manipulation which, 
in Belgium, is part of the “confine- 
ment” pattern. Other “confinement” 
items combine with those which are 
diagnostic of “ideological detachment” 
in Belgium to form the Dutch “ideologi- 
cal opposition” factor. This seems to 
indicate that, in Holland, excessive 
parental control generates reactions on 
the ideological level—a development 
that presupposes at least some level of 
communication. 

The factor analyses of high school 
student responses (not shown here) 
support the notion that there is a dis- 
tinctive overprotection pattern with de- 
ficient communication in Belgium. 
Among the Dutch, excessively control- 
ling parents, while imposing rigid 
controls on their children’s behavior, 
also favor the making of new social 
contacts. ‘The reverse is true in 
Belgium, where overprotective parents 
appear to discourage such contacts. In 
Holland, overprotectian is linked to de- 
ficient communicatior, while no such 
relationship exists in Belgium. 
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If we use a similar factor-analytic 
procedure in an attempt to identify 
patterns of orientations toward political 
institutions and processes, we find no 
sharp divergences between students 
from the three nations. A political 
distrust syndrome, consisting in the be- 
lief that compromise is dangerous and 
constitutes betrayal of followers by po- 
litical leaders, emerges in all the faczor 
analyses. A second syndrome, equally 
well observable in all three political 
cultures, can be described as “political 
disaffection.” People who score highly 
on this factor believe that political 
parties are useless and divisive and that 
politicians are immoral. A list of 
items diagnostic of these syndromes 
is presented in Table 2, Evidently, 
the institutional patterns of Western 
democracies resemble one another suffi- 
ciently to generate similar patterns of 
response, 


POLITICAL ORTENTATIONS IN DIFFERENT 
POLITICAL CULTURES 


If the patterns of political response 
are similar in the three countries, this 
does not mean, of course, that they 
appear with equal frequency. Belgian 
young people’s judgments of political in- 
stitutions and processes are generally 
much less favorable than those of their 
Dutch cousins, with the French occupy- 
ing a middle position. The average re- 
sponses to a set of political items are 
shown in Table 2. The respondents 
were asked to score these items on a 
scale going from —3 to +3, so that —3 
signifies extreme disagreement, +3 thor- 
ough agreement, and O the absence of 
any position on the item 

The data reported in the table indi- 
cate, with remarkable uniformity, the 
relatively low esteem in which govern- 
ment and political processes are held 
by the Belgians. In assessing the merits 
of political leadership and of compro- 
mise, the Belgian students consistently 


give less favorable appraisals than do 
the Dutch and often exhibit more nega- 
tivism than the French. In evaluating 
government, the French exhibit, char- 
acteristically, the highest degree of op- 
position +o authority, calling govern- 
ment unjust, dishonest, and ungenerous, 
even though consistent and cultured. 
Again the Belgians are more nega- 
tivistic with respect to government than 
the Dutch, particularly in impeaching 
government for its purported dis- 
honesty. 

Observations about possible trends in 
the development of political orientations 
can be made by comparing high school 
and university students (not counting 
leaders). Among the Dutch, there ap- 
pears to be greater acceptance of po- 
litical processes at the university level 
than in high school. This trend is 
much weaker among the Belgians, since 
the Belgian high school student averages 
are fairly close to those of university 
students. This may indicate a process 
of political maturation among the Dutch 
which is absent among Belgian students. 

An analogous difference in political 
maturity can be noted by comparing 
the student leaders in each country with 
the university studert samples. The re- 
sponses to nearly all items show greater 
acceptance of political processes by the 
student leaders than by average stu- 
dents. This political-maturation process 
of leaders is particularly evident in 
Belgium and France, less so in Holland, 
so that the gap between the orienta- 
tions of leaders and students is some- 
what smaller in Halland than in the 
other two countries. Tn general, while 
student leaders become more acceptant 
of political processes, they grow at the 
same time more critical of government 


SOCIALIZATION EXPERIENCES 


What I have called political maturity 
is, of course, the ability to cope with 
the world that lies beyond the restricted - 
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TABLE 3: AVERAGE SCORES OF BELGIAN, Fr=NcH, AND Dutca STUDENTS 
ON SELECTED ITEMS DEALING wira FAMILY RELATIONS 


arene 


dN lteter A 








ITEMS* BSL BSS BH FSL FSS | DSL | DSS DH 
5. Scolded, didn’t understand —15|—1.4]| —09/ —1.2 | —1.6 | —2.0| —1 8 | —1.2 
7. Parents can’t tell money need | —0 7 | —0.9 | —0 4| —1 0 | —1.2 | —1.0 | —1.1 | —1.2 
8. Embarrasang to accept money 01} —03 | —12|'713 13; 02] 07|—09 
9. Important decisions taken by family, —2 4 | —2.4 | —2.0| —2.1 | —25 | —23 | —2.5 | —2.3 
10. Parents too old to understand —0.4 | —06 | —0.5] 06} 01] —1.7 | —14|]-14 
11. I ask parents for advice —0.4| 00] —0.3} —0.7 | —0.3 01| —03| 07 
12 Only with family really comfortable | —10 | —0 6 | —0.2 | —1.4 | —07 | —1 8 | —1.7 | —1.0 
13. Surrounded by too much affection | —0.5 | —0 4 | —-0.4] —1.1 | —0.9 | —11 | —0 8 | —0.9 
14. Parents get involved —09 | —05 | —0.1| —1.2 | —1.0 | —1.5 | —0.8 | —0 5 
15. Friends of diferent social back- —03 | —0.6 | —04| —0.4 | —0 6 | -1.0 | —0.8 | —1.0 
ground 
16. Not allowed to meet people of —1.9 | —1.6 | —14] —1.8 | —1.7 | —2 6 | —2 4 | —1.8 
other sex 
17. Not allowed to go out —12 | —11 | —0.3| —1.6 | —1.2 | —1.9 | —22 | —1.8 
Totals 278; 676) 1124) 33 84 82 | 387| 659 


2 For complete text of items, see Table 1 under corresponding item numbers 


family circle, particularly with the con- 
flictful and therefore threatening world 
of politics, The responses of Belgian 
(and French) young people show that 
they feel less capable of handling this 
environment than do their Dutch neigh- 
bors. They seem more suspicious and 
less optimistic, and they find it, there- 
fore, difficult to believe that political 
compromise can eventuate in construc- 
tive solutions to public problems. 

Such orientations are likely to de- 
velop where the transition from the 
intimacy of the home into the greater 
world is experienced as a difficult and 
fear-arousing step, and where there is 
little experience in the solution of prob- 
lems through direct communication. 
This, it would seem, is the political sig- 
nificance of parental overprotection. 
Table 3 suggests that both strong 
attachment to the family and the feeling 
of being under excessive family control 
are more common in Belgium than in 
Holland, with France being somewhat 
closer to the Belgian than to the Dutch 
pattern. 

The largest differences between means 
are found on responses to items dealing 
~ with direct behavioral restraint, with 


lack of communication (particularly the 
feeling that the parents are “too old” 
to understand one’s problems), and 
with apprehensions regarding the world 
outside the family. The earlier and 
greater independence of the Dutch stu- 
dents manifests itself in their embar- 
rassment over accepting money from 
their parents. The impression thus 
arises that Belgian students remain psy- 
chologically dependent longer than the 
Dutch, and that they have a harder 
time in detaching themselves from the 
family. 

A telling pattern of behavior may be 
cited to support this conclusion. Among 
the Belgian and French students who 
have some income from a scholarship 
or their own work, it is not uncommon 
to hand all of their money over to 
their parents and then to receive from 
them an allowance for their own ex- 
penses. If we consider only students 
who have a separate income, slightly 
over 41 per cent of the Belgian student 
leaders and the same proportion of our 
Belgian student sample turn all of their 
earnings or stipends over to their par- 
ents. For French students, the corre- 
sponding figures are 19 per cent and 
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{2 per cent and for Dutch leaders and 
sample members, only slightly over 2 
per cent. This large difference cannot 
be explained on economic grounds, since 
the differences in the socioeconomic 
status distributions of the students’ 
families in the three countries are 
negligible. And Belgian informants— 
professors and student leaders—spon- 
taneously indicated that this manner cf 
arranging family finances reflects nct 
economic need but psychological de- 
pendency. (Indeed, these observations 
by informants originally prompted me 
to include the questions regarding stu- 
dents’ contributions to the families’ f- 
nances in the questionnaire. ) 

In view of this striking difference in 
the behavior of students toward their 
families, the differences in means re- 
ported in Table 3 seem small. They 
may, indeed, underestimate actual dif- 
ferences in the amounts of overprotec- 
tion present in the three countries. Tha- 
is, the data may not be strictly com- 
parable: each student group evaluates 
parental behavior by applving the only 
standard available to it, that of its owr 
culture. Thus, in a culture where over- 
protection is the rule, parental behavior 
will be appraised with reference to what 
is considered to be normal parental 
behavior (even though an outsider may 
regard it as abnormally and excessively 


protective). To the extent that differ- 
ences in evaluation can be detected, 
they reflect either the fact of culture 
diffusion or a process of change in local 
norms currently underway, or both. Jn 
any event, the discrepancies in re- 
sponses recorded in Table 3 are prob- 
ably quite conservative estimates. 


OVERPROTECTION AND POLITICAL 
DISTEUST 


So far, an ecological correlation be- 
tween overprotection and political dis- 
trust has been demonstrated. Where 
parental overprotection is frequent, dis- 
trust of government and political proc- 
esses is also common. It remains to be 
shown that this relationship also holds 
when correlations are computed over in- 
dividuals. A first Impression of this 
relationship can be gained from Table 
4. Here, item 10 in Table 1, which 
is part of the confinement and the 
ideological detachment syndromes, has 
been related to selected political vari- 
ables. All of the subjects included in 
the study have been lumped into one 
group in this table and are thus treated 
as a large experimental group. ‘This is 
the item that describes parents as “too 
old to understand” their children’s prob- 
lems. The means for groups with vari- 
ous scores on item 10 increase in a 
fairly regular manner from those with 


TABLE 4 AVERAGE Scores For SELECTED POLITICAL ITEMS BY ESTRANGEMENT P 


FROM PARENTS (Item 10; ALL STUDENTS) 


Scores ON ITEar 10 


“PARENTS TOO OLD ‘TO UNDERSTAND" 


ITEMS 
—3 | ~2 | -1 0 1 2 3 : 

6. Pokticians betray their voters 0.3 05 06 07 10 13 13 20 
7. Only possible decisions are shaky 03]; 0.5] 07| 02] 09| 10| 14 18 

compromises 
11. Politicans exaggerate what 00; 0.2 0.3 0.0; 05 06; 08 14 

divides us 

13 Leaders are generous and devoted | —0.5 | —0 7 | —1.2 | —1 0 | —1.1 | —1 4 | —1 4| — 13 
14a, Government is just 04] 03 00 00] 0.1]—0.3]—05] — 18 
14b. Government 1s honest 05 O4| 01 00| —0.1 |! —02 | -04 — 18 
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TABLE 5: SELECIED INDEX CoRRELATIONS* FOR BELGIAN, FRENCH, AND Du1CH STUDENTS 


BSL 





Social Confinement by— 
Political Distrust 


Political Disaffection 

Ideological Detachment 36 

Ideological Opposition 46 
Guidance by— 

Ideological Detachment! —32 

Ideological Opposition | —22 





* Decimal points omitted. Correlations which are not significantly different from zero on the 
.O5 level have been omitted. The coefficient in parentheses is close to the .05 level. 


low scores on this item to those having 
high scores. 

More specific information about re- 
lationships between family relations 
and political variables appears in Table 
5. For this table, I have computed 
indices, all of which are the simple 
averages of sets of items having high 
loadings on some factor. The items 
used for the indices reflecting patterns 
of family relations are those shown in 
boldface in Table 1. The indices of 
political distrust and political disaffec- 
tion are based on items shown in Table 
2: items 3—7 for the distrust index, and 
items 1, 9, and 11 for the disaffection 
index. 

The correlations between family and 
political orientations are all in the ex- 
pected direction—this also holds for the 
coefficients omitted from the table be- 
cause they did not reach the 5 per 
cent level of significance. Political dis- 
trust is positively related to social con- 
finement, and political disaffection shows 
a similar, although smaller, relationship. 
But the connection between confinement 
and ideological detachment or ideo- 
logical opposition is almost uniformly 
higher. Possibly parental overprotec- 
tion generates a certain amount of 
alienation which, in many cases, ex- 
presses itself in conscious differentia- 
tion from the parents’ ideological po- 


sition. In so far as the parents’ political 
beliefs are regarded as supportive of 
existing institutions and social processes 
—which they may or may not be in fact 
~——ideological detachment may then lead 
to political distrust or disaffection. 
This is at least one of the possible 
causative chains linking political dis- 
trust to overprotection. Indeed, ideo- 
logical detachment correlates positively 
with political distrust (.19) and with 
political disaffection (.16); there is no 
reason why this should happen, unless 
those expressing detachment from their 
parents’ social and political beliefs per- 
ceived their parents as unduly trustful 
with respect to political institutions and 
processes. 

While confinement within the narrow 
precincts of the family spells subsequent 
ideological detachment and political 
distrust, the guidance index shows the 
opposite relationship to ideological de- 
tachment. Those who report parental 
attempts to lead them safely into the 
world beyond the confines of the family 
tend to remain ideologically attached 
to the parents. This attachment reflects 
their concern about social relations 
which is part of the guidance syndrome. 
It is probably for the same reason— 
because of the lingering anxiety about 
the world beyond home—that guidance 
shows no negative relationships to po- 
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litical distrust and disaffection. On the 
other hand, guidance does show fairly 
consistent, and sometimes relatively 
high (up to .56) correlations with po- 
litical interest on the part of both tke 
parents and the respondents. Guidance 
also relates significantly, although never 
highly, with various measures of identi- 
fication with government. Thus guic- 
ance, which appears to be a milder form 
of overprotection, seems to prevent the 
kind of disenchantment that we observe 
among the socially confined subjects; 
it fosters maintenance of beliefs in au- 
thority and even some bystander inter- 
est in political phenomena, without, 
however, producing mature positive 
orientations toward political processes. 


INDIVIDUAL AND CULTURAL 
ORIENTATIONS 


It remains to be explained why the 
reported correlations, although statisti- 
cally significant, are for the most part 
quite low; and why, in particular, the 
relationship between social confinement 
and political distrust is lowest in 
Belgium, where relatively high scores 
on these two variables are most fre- 
quent. 

The unexpectedly low correlations for 
the Belgian cases may actually contain 
a clue to the answer to both parts of 
the question. If we suppose, as is 
likely, that political distrust and dis- 


affection are part of Belgian political - 


culture, then we would have to expect 
that distrustful and disaffected responses 
wil be acquired not only by those indi- 
viduals who are predisposed by personal 
experiences to evolve and accept them, 
but also by others not so predisposed. 
If the means of mass communication 
and the daily conversations of citizens 
function as carriers of negativistic ideas 
about government and politics, then the 
expression of distrust would not be 
restricted to those whose personal ex- 


periences might have generated disti ust- 
ful orientations. 

The same argument holds, of course, 
for the expression of views regarding 
parental behavior Any culture gener- 
ates expectations regarding the role 
behavior of its members, and the cul- 
turally accepted assumption about 
parental behavior may thus become the 
common currency af adolescent dis- 
course. Thus, any existing concord- 
ance between reported social experi- 
ences {such as overprotection) and 
political orientations (such as distrust) 
may become masked by cultural 
“noise”’——which means lower correlation 
coefficients. Take, cn the other hand, 
a culture for which the orientations 
under investigation are not so typical: 
the relationships between them will 
stand out more clearly, since there 
will be relatively few persons who give 
expression to these orientations unless 
they are not grounded in their own 
experiences and personality. 

Thus, paradoxically, the low level of 
the correlation may in part be explained 
by the presence of cultural beliefs and 
norms of family relations in the coun- 
tries studied, and the particularly low 
correlations in Belgium may, paradoxi- 
cally, reflect the greater prevalence of 
these ideas. ‘This raises rather serious 
questions about the strategy of cross- 
cultural research in politics. 

The most obvious of these questions 
is whether it is wise to study relation- 
ships between orientations in environ- 
ments for which these orientations are 
typical. As in medical and psychiatric 
research, would not tne atypical cases 
allow the relationships to stand out 
more distinctly? In the present in- 
stance, would it not have been prefer- 
able to study the relationships between 
overprotection and political distrust in 
the United States where, presumably, 
both orientations are less common? The 
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answer depends on the research ob- 
jectives to be pursued. If it is a 
matter of demonstrating a psychological 
relationship between experiences and 
resulting orientations, the answer may 
have to be affirmative. But if we wish 
to study the mechanisms that account 
for patterns of political behavior in 
different cutures, then we cannot afford 
to analyze psychological relationships 
apart from the cultural context. 
Indeed, in studying the effect of 
socialization patterns upon political be- 
havior, we must assume the existence 
of a cultural multiplier effect. Existing 
patterns of socialization as well as of 
political belief will be reinforced and 


maintained by the communication proc- 
esses, so long as they still reflect some 
social reality, for example, the child- 
training patterns of a reasonably large 
number of parents or the behavior of 
a reasonably large number of politicians. 
The multiplier effect will insure that 
existing pattérns remain ideologically 
the dominant ones even though the be- 
havior and beliefs of the majority of 
people may have undergone consider- 
able change. As political scientists in- 
terested in social-change processes, we 
must pay particular attention to, and 
evolve methodologies of detecting, these 
interactions between cultural and po- 
hitical orientations. 


The Need to Be Liked and the Anxious College Liberal 


By Rosert E. LANE 


ABSTRACT: From the material in twenty-four autobiographi- 
cal student accounts of their political beliefs, a particular mo- 
tivational syndrome is isolated consisting of: (1) a strong need 
to be liked as a person, (2) frustration induced by certain feel- 
ings of inferiority and self-consciousness, (3) a flight into intel- 
lectuality and drives for rational mastery. The consequent 
social anxiety and impaired interpersonal relations seem to 
produce a kind of anxious liberalism through the following 
mechanisms: the drive for rational mastery encourages prob- 
lem-solving reformism; interpersonal discomfort with dominant 
elite figures encourages a kind of compensating identification, 
but not necessarily empathy, with underdogs; the need to be 
liked makes an ingratiating approach to distant, and often only 
symbolic, others attractive; and personified government is en- 
couraged to behave, like the subjects themselves, in an ingrati- 
ating manner. 
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HAT is so often missing in our 

analysis of political man is some 
sense of what he wants, some indication 
of the things he is so often ardently 
striving for. If life is a search and a 
striving process, teleological as well as 
habitual and learned, then this absence 
must be grievously missed. It is to 
this problem of motivation and need 
that this brief piece is addressed; the 
focus is upon the relation of a certain 
kind of motive, the need to be liked, to 
a certain kind of political orientation, 
something I call anxious liberalism. It 
is relevant to a symposium on political 
socialization in two ways: the subjects 
are college men, still acquiring their 
political orientation, and the discussion 
suggests how an aspect of the early 
learning in human relations affects the 
later development of political ideas. 
But what are men striving for? 

The answer, unfortunately, seems to 
be: many things. Murray, whose sugges- 
tive work has set many another scholar 
in motion, develops a list of some 
twenty-six or twenty-seven “needs,” 
among them, needs for the acquisition 
of material things, ambition and recog- 
nition, defense of status, power and 
autonomy, affection, play, and many 
more.t From this list McClelland has 
taken, and measured, three: needs for 
achievement, affiliation, power.* Rotter 
has six need-areas,> Maslow has seven,* 
and so it goes. The problem of parsi- 
mony is great, and of tautology or cir- 
cular reasoning even greater: a man be- 
haves in a certain way because he has 

1 Heny A. Murrey, Explorations m Person- 
ality (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1938), pp. 80-85, 109-115. 

2 See, especially, David C. McClelland, J. W. 
Atkinson, R. A. Clark, and E. L Lowell, The 
Achievement Moisve (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1953). 

2J. B. Rotter, Social Learning and Clinical 
Psychology (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1954), 
j yee H. Maslow, Motivation and Per- 
sonality (New York: Harper, 1954). 


a need to do so; he expresses his need 
by behaving in a certain way. There 
are solutions to this problem, but our 
focus lies elsewhere: How does a motive 
or need find political expression? 

The data for this analysis come from 
the biographies of twenty-four college 
students, candid and courageous enough 
to answer in illuminating detail the 
questions: “Of what use to me is my 
‘liberalism’ or ‘conservatism’?” and 
“How did I come to be a ‘liberal’ or 
‘conservative’?” There are eight mo- 
tives or needs isolated in these biog- 
raphies: 


The need to be liked, approved of as 
a person, or at least accepted by 
others, especially peers. 

The need to lead, to exercise interper- 
sonal dominance, control, and, to 
some extent, power. 

The need for social status and pres- 
tige, for a favorable comparative 
judgment by others based not on 
what one can do but on one’s po- 
sition or rank. 

The need for wealth, the need to be 
rich. 

The need to achieve and the need ior 
earned success. 

The need to appear moral to oneself 
and others. 

The need for autonomy and inde- 
pendence. 

The need for succorance, especially 
for parental approval. 


This is not a catalogue of man’s mo- 
tives; it is a framework for analyzing 
the striving activities of young men who 
are in the process of forming political 
orientations while in that limbo between 
home and career provided by college. 
In this case, the young men are all rela- 
tively well off, all more than ordinarily 
intelligent; most are more than usually 
interested in politics. Out of this frame- 
work, we will select what seems to be 
the most salient, the most easily re- 
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ported, the most frequently experienced 
motive: the need to be liked.® It is a 
feature of most people’s catalogue of 
needs, but it is especially marked in the 
cases of eleven of the twenty-four. 

But even this is not specific enough. 
Consider these variations. (1) A group 
of three young men orient their striving 
toward friendly acceptance, adjusting 
their views and their behavior to this 
end. What they seem to have in mind 
is an avosdance of rejection, an avoic- 
ance of isolation, but the quality of the 
relationship is not explored. They want 
to be included in what is going on, in 
conversation and play, but intimacy and 
depth of experience is, at the moment 
at least, not salient. (2) There is an- 
other group of three who seek popu- 
larity. While the first group fear rejec- 
tion, these three collect friendships as 
a politician seeks votes or as a philate- 
list collects stamps. They are not so 
much eager to avoid offense—this is 
not their problem—as they are eager to 
create a base of operations, a fund on 
which they can draw, an environmen: 
where they are widely known. (3) There 
is one young man—King—who, follow- 
ing Adorno and associates, speaks oZ 
himself as an “easygoing low scorer” 
(equalitarian). He elaborates on this: 


As I see my personality, the thing whick 
characterizes it most is an almost com- 
plete lack of aggression ... My philoso- 
phy is indeed “live and let live,” and I 
often find myself cast in the role of peace- 


5 Arthur W. Combs found in 1947 that the 
most frequently mentioned “desire” in student 
autobiographies was “to be accepted.” See iis 
“A Comparative Study of Motivations as Re- 
vealed in Thematic Apperception Stories and 
Autobiography,” Jownal of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 3 (1947), pp. 65-75, reprinted in D C 
McClelland, Studies in Motivation (New York. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955), pp. 89-101. 
A larger treatment of the general area in 
which this partciular motive may be placed is 
given by Douglas P. Crowne and David Mar- 
lowe, The Approval Motive (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1964). 


maker among my friends ... I find great 
pleasure in what the Germans call “Ge- 
mutlichzeit”—the spirit of good-fellow- 
ship, friendliness, brotherhood, etc. 


He seems only a little worried about 
alienating people, and not at all eager 
to “collect” friends; rather, he seems to 
desire a specific quality of harmonious 
interpersonal relations which is satisfy- 
ing in itself. And he is able to get it. 


The frustrated self-aware need to be 
liked 


But the facet of this general area of 
need which I will analyze in this paper 
is different from these three. It is char- 
acterized by (1) a strong desire to be 
not only accepted but positively hked 
as a person by others, combined with 
(2) the frustration of this desire with 
its consequent feeling of isolation and 
loneliness, and (3) an inevitable anx- 
iety over one’s personal likability or 
lovableness with its attendant sense of 
inferiority and insecurity. These feel- 
ings and the experiences they reflect are 
associated with a kind of introspection 
and self-awareness, which, I think, is 
part of the syndrome and not simply 
an artifact of the method employed to 
gather the data—although without the 
introspective quality, I might not have 
captured the pattern. I will let the four 
men in this group speak for themselves. 

Lamb. whose thin body and full face 
form an incongruous mixture, expresses 
the theme this way: 


One reason that I have never had a close 
friend is that the perfectionism that I have 
imposed upon myself has been so rigid and 
I have fallen short of my standards (in- 
cluding my relations with other people) so 
often that I have a lack of self-confidence, 
and therefore can see no real reason why 
anyone should be very interested in me. 
At times it could be said that I am scared 
of people. I have a great desire to be 
liked, because I have learned that is a good 
goal and is inevitable if one likes one’s fel- 
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low man, and therefore being a perfection- 
ist I strive to completely fulfill this goal. 
This means that I have particularly sensi- 
tive feelings in personal relations and I am 
hurt very easily. 


For Mintz, whose stooped shoulders 
and brooding eyes suggest some inner 
burden, the problems of personal rela- 
tions are more intense, and express 
themselves somewhat differently. Where 
Lamb has a large rumber of friendly 
associates and few (he says “none’’) 
close friends, Mintz has few acquaint- 
ances and several intimate friends. But 
the matter is troublesome: 


My yearning to help people who are in un- 
fortunate situations .. . contrasts sharply 
with another trait, a coldness, remoteness, 
and hostility towards these same people on 
the level of personal contact. . .. In or- 
der to explore my further attraction to re- 
mote objects and fear (it is—I think—a 
fear) of intimate con-acts I shall have to 
penetrate deeper... . For years prior to 
adolescence I was disturbed about the 
diminutive size of my genitals and general 
physical smallness ...and although I 
have outgrown these fears to an extent, 
they still retam some hold over me and 
contribute to an over-all sense of inferi- 
ority and inadequacy. . . . I also am trou- 
bled by various feelings of ‘“unlovable- 
ness” which are diffused and not so easily 
described as feelings of sexual inadequacy. 


As a consequence Mintz shuns a variety 
of personal contacts; he does not like 
the “ultraenthusiastic, purposeful, ‘well- 
rounded’ individuals.” He avoids the 
“highly satisfied and self-centered.” 
“Superficiality is a characteristic of 
which I am intolerant in my personal 
associations.” And yet, in spite of the 
intimacy problem, this sensitive, intelli- 
gent, humane young man has friends: 


It has always been close friendships that I 

have sought and gained, and, without in- 

tending to sound hypocritical, have been 

simultaneously the best friend of five dif- 
ferent boys. 


Observe, however, that he has kept a 
count, and that he knows his priority in 
the friendship hierarchies of these five 
boys. 

DeVita, an energetic restless man, 

starts his “deeper analysis’ with this 
very theme of striving for affection, and 
then develops some of the complica- 
tions: 
My basic drive seems to be a striving for 
affection which leads to a considerable 
amount of dependency upon people, .. . I 
depend upon these people (roommates) 
for affection and I therefore cannot stand 
the chance of losing this affection by 
turning my aggressive impulses outward. 
[When this seems imminent he retires and 
suffers moods of self-blame and depres- 
sion—R.E.L.]. ... I am never really do- 
ing things for myself. I am always work- 
ing to please someone else. ... I have a 
fear of alienating people....I have 
never been able to have any real friend- 
ships with fellows my own age because I 
tend to view those in my position as po- 
tential competitors for the affection and 
approval which I need. 


And yet DeVita, whose problems were 
certainly realistically described, was 
able to surmount them and has devel- 
oped into a successful lawyer with a 
happy family. Self-analysis highlights 
the problems of the sensitive and in- 
sightful, yet at the same time that he 
analyzed his problems in these harsh 
terms, it was true, as he says, “I have 
many more friends than one would 
gather that I have from reading this 
paper.” 

Demming, like DeVita, feels an in- 
tense need to lead, wherever he can. 
Needing evidence of his personal lik- 
ability and aware of certain personal 
tensions, he is anxious about his inter- 
personal relations. Reporting on his 
friendships over the childhood and ado- 
lescent years, he says, first, “I have had 
a deep sense of inferiority since child- 
hood,” and then tells of memories of 
“playing alone” in the early school 
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years, of fears of unpopularity and at- 
tempts to conform in grammar school, 
and of his years as a day student in a 
preparatory school made up predomi- 
nantly of students who boarded there 
where “again I felt alone and inferior.” 
There was a somatic basis for this which 
made the wounded psyche hurt more: 
“In addition to this feeling of lonelt- 
ness, I was always very fat, and this 
contributed more than anything else to 
my feeling of inferiority.” And, of 
course, as all these four men report, 
there was the problem of girls: “This 
feeling of inferiority also extended into 
my relations with girls. I was extremalv 
shy and afraid that I was not a ‘ladies’ 
man.” His response to this, he says, 
was “to hide shyness, I would become 
overbearing.” 


THe POLITICAL Expression or SEL?- 
AWARE SOCIAL ANXIETY 


Why are we not surprised to learn 
that these four men are generally “lib- 
eral” in the sense of (1) rejecting ra- 
cial or religious prejudice, (2) desiring 
equality of opportunity for the under- 
privileged, (3) countenancing or advo- 
cating the use of government to redis- 
tribute income and help the underprivi- 
leged, and (4) supporting foreign ad, 
the United Nations, and “international- 
ism”? AJl of them are “idealists” in the 
further sense that they believe the 
world can and should be made a better 
place for the average man, both in the 
United States and abroad. At the same 
time, there are some relatively minor 
differences. DeVita and Lamb worry 
about the power of organized labor, 
while Demming sees this as no apparent 
problem (“labor has not achieved the 
influence it deserves in government”), 
and Mintz is ambivalent: he speaks of 
himself as “prolabor” but also finds 
“close contact with them [the lower 
classes] in subways and buses very un- 
pleasant.” Aside from the fact that 


Lamb emphasizes a kind of caution 
‘about rapid change, a modest “con- 
servatism of means,” these are among 
the most “liberal’-—pro-welfare state, 
internationalist, equalitarian—members 
of the group. What is there about this 
frustrated, introspective need to be 
liked that leads to liberalism? 


Social support and inheritance 


Did they get their views from their 
parents or their associates? Lamb’s be- 
liefs and values closely correspond to 
those of his parents, but his level of 
concern seems much greater than theirs. 
Mintz worries about the “independence” 
of his political and other decisions, but, 
in fact, they are not very different from 
his parents’ views. DeVita and Dem- 
ming are poles apart trom their parents; 
in Demming’s case, he takes pleasure in 
this opposition. On the whole, the in- 
heritance factor seems not to be the 
main one. Nor are they accurately re- 
flecting the views of their environment; 
they were writing in a conservative pe- 
riod in a conservative, Republican en- 
vironment.- 


Empathy 


There are many motives served by 
liberalism: hostility towards “the estab- 
lishment,” economic self-interest, a gen- 
eral need for order and rationality pro- 
jected on society and emerging as a 
preference for a planned society, social 
identification with the (professionalized) 
government workers as contrasted to 
the business and entrepreneurial groups, 
and empathy with the underdog. The 
last of these attracts our interest be- 
cause it seems, in one sense, “logical” 
that the sensitivities to others’ feelings 
implied in an introspective anxiety 
about interpersonal relations would lead 
to empathic understanding of the feel- 
ings of the underprivileged, the outcasts, 
the disadvantaged of society. Along 


these lines, evidence in The Authori- » 
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tarian Personakty would suggest that 
introspective (intraceptive) people gen- 
erally are more liberal.* But logic is 
rarely much help in these situations be- 
cause, in another sense, it is equally 
“logical” to expect that those anxiously 
concerned with their acceptability will 
be so self-centered that they cannot 
easily empathize with others. And this 
latter view is also borne out by cognate 
research: the anxious are generally less 
interested in the fate of the world or 
the condition of the poor.” Since our 
group is both introspective and socially 
anxious, we hardly know whether or not 
to expect them to be empathic in their 
orientations toward the poor and dis- 
advantaged. 

As it turns out, they differ from each 
other in their empathic relations to the 
underdog or the working class. Lamb 
says that in working with a meinte- 
nance crew at his college in the sum- 
mer, he has come to know and like the 
workmen he associates with and, he 
says, “I am much more sympathetic to- 
ward them as people than I am toward 
people in a high socio-economic status. 
... I am always very careful not to 
hurt them by showing my superiority 
(in education and income).” He is, I 
think, rather self-consciously aware of 
how “they” feel. Of course, this might 
have been channeled off into “chari- 
table” or “humane,” but conservative, 
orientations; it would have to be sup- 
ported by something else to be politi- 
cally and economically liberal. 

Mintz speaks of his “yearning to help 
people who are in unfortunate situa- 
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tions,” but he prefers to do this at a 
distance; it is an intellectualized empa- 
thy, if it can be called that, marked by 
much ambivalence. And DeVita and 
Demming make little reference to how 
the people whom their liberalism will 
help experience their lives, suffer, or 
move to their graves in a world of drab 
poverty and misfortune. In general, it 
must be said that empathy is not the 
mechanism. 


Identification with the underdog 


Perhaps it is a play on words, but 
there might some reason to believe that 
people with feelings of inferiority would 
identify with the inferior classes, the 
lower orders of society. Mintz, at least, 
says this is true and attributes his “un- 
derdog sympathy motivation” to his 
“perception of self as an underdog.” 
But he is an underdog in such a dif- 
ferent sense, in his own words, “a poor 
little rich boy who has had everything 
but happiness,” and the identification 
of such a self with those who suffer be- 
cause of economic privation and for 
whom elsewhere he reports feelings of 
“envy and admiration” seems strained 
Anyway, inferiority feelings are just as 
likely to go the other way and stimu- 
late compensating identifications with 
the rich and successful. One doubts the 
viability of the concept. 


An associated motive: rational mastery 
(achievement) 


Since men are multiply motivated 
we should first examine other motives 
to see how they contribute to the syn- 
drome. Here we find that all four share 
another motive: the achievement mo- 
tive, that is, an internalized desire to 
do a good job. to make the “right de- 
cisions,” and particularly to achieve ra- 
tional mastery. Mintz is a great wor- 
rier about all his decisions, large and 
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small, making elaborate calculations to 
avoid error. Lamb elaborates at great 
length on his “perfectionism.” Both 
DeVita and Demming are scornful of 
other students who merely “get by” ir 
college. (All four subsequently went 
into an “intellectual” profession.) This 
motive makes a contribution to the 
quality of thought and discriminatcry 
power brought to the analysis of com- 
plex social problems: thus motivated. 
men have a will to see the whole situa- 
tion, not only those parts which serve 
their interests. ‘They see a complex 
problem as something deserving a com- 
plex solution—they cannot be satisfiec 
with a phrase, such as “education will 
serve it,” or “if the poor only had a 
will to work”: nor, at this stage in his- 
tory, are they willing to blame “private 
property,” “Wall Street,” “communism, ° 
or some such bogey. ‘Their drives for 
rational mastery—the specific form of 
their achievement drives at this time— 
then move them to try to understand 
their complex worlds and to look for 
solutions. 

The intellectuality of these men in- 
teracts with their interpersonal anxieties 
in a complex way and has a special 
bearing on political socialization. On 
the one hand, as children, they found 
their free, spontaneous, affective, “child- 
like” friendships somewhat hampered 
by their cognitive styles. Even today 
Lamb believes that his “perfectionism” 
keeps him from having friends; he is 
critical of their failures as he is of his 
own. But, more importantly, they de- 
veloped their “intellectuality” as a cəm- 
pensation for their interpersonal fail- 
ures, as they do today. DeVita is ex- 
plicit: he says if he cannot be liked at 
least he can be respected for his (intel- 
lectual) achievements. Indeed, he fled 
from an unhappy high school situation 
into another world where his special in- 
tellectual skills could carry the weight 
of his ambition. Mintz reports the early 


interaction of the two motives as fol- 
lows: 


In High School athletics, good looks, and 
success in being an “ell round guy,” and 
popularity with the girls became all impor- 
cant Unable to meet the challenge I with- 
drew within myself, and narrowed my so- 
cial contacts to a small group of friends of 
the same age and sex. Because of my ap- 
parent preoccupation with studies, and my 
inactivity in sports and extracurricular ac- 
tivities, I became known as an intellectual 
and just missed being voted the most in- 
tellectual in the class. 


He resented this label and his general 
position and, partly for these reasons, 
“agitated for reforms”: 


I wrote my Senior year source theme on 
Shavian Socialism and became much im- 
pressed by equalitarian political theories. 
For my efforts, I received little support 
and gained nothing but the label of “revo- 
lutionary,” which, along with “intellectual,” 
was neatly inscribed in the school year- 
book when I graduated. My bitterness to- 
wards Shaker Heights High School per- 
sists as evidenced by the fact that I have 
never revisited it since the day I departed 
with my diploma 


Only in retrospect doas Demming show 
bitterness about his exclusion from an 
“in group” at school where, as a scholar- 
ship boy, he was striving to excel; the 
scales were lifted from his eyes rather 
later than the others, and his conversion 
to “liberalism” is rather recent. 

Thus the interaction of the two mo- 
tives, the need for easy and satisfying 
Interpersonal] relations and for rational 
mastery (intellectuality), was often one 
of mutual interference. The trail sug- 
gests: insecure interpersonal relations 
encourages an emphasis on intellectual 
achievement (and to some extent vice 
versa), which, for these young men, in 
turn, led to a kind cf problem-solving 
orientation where “reform” of some 
kind was cognitively and socially satis- 
fying But what kind of reform? 
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Interpersonal relations with elites 


I suggested above that neither empa- 
thy for those who suffer nor identifica- 
tion with the underdog was a prime mo- 
tive, though these feelings may have 
made some contributions to these men’s 
political orientation—at least Lamb and 
Mintz thought they did. But the evi- 
dence of another facet of the interper- 
sonal complex seems to play a more im- 
portant part: hostility toward the domi- 
nant figures of the social groups in 
which these interpersonally insecure and 
affection-seeking men found themselves. 
This is, I believe, not just the liber- 
al’s antagonism towards “the establish- 
ment,” but rather an uncomfortable 
feeling created by the apparently inte- 
grated and secure representatives of the 
dominant groups in their milieus. It is 
more specifically interpersonal than eco- 
nomic or political. 

Mintz, as we have seen, Is explicit on 
this matter: “I consciously avoid the 
BMOC’s [big men on campus], be- 
cause, while I cannot always detect it, 
I feel they must be somehow phony. 
I particularly dislike persons who are 
highly self-satisfied and self-centered.” 
At the same time he “envies” their pur- 
poseful behavior. Lamb says: “Our 
family belongs to a club and [I don’t 
like to go there because of the presence 
of a few snobs who feel that they should 
be acclaimed as wonderful people be- 
cause they have money.” He goes on 
to account for this: “The fact that I 
am uncomfortable with and dislike peo- 
ple who act superior is that, because I 
lack self-confidence, I am scared of 
them.” DeVita resents other claimants 
to leadership positions: “In my exten- 
sive club work during the last years of 
high school I found it difficult to make 
friends in the organizations to which I 
belonged. I guess I must have looked 
upon everyone as a competitor for the 
, power positions which I sought.” Dem- 


ming, having iought against the Col- 
lege Council and lost, says of himself: 
“At this point my hostility began to 
spread to other university groups which 
seemed also to represent the college 
elite. My hostility resulted from a de- 
sire to be accepted into these [prestige] 
groups ... [kut also] was intimately 
connected with a deep sense of inferi- 
ority.” And, unable to be accepted or 
comfortable in the elite groups to which 
he aspired, Demming formed rival “out 
groups” where he could not only be a 
leader but also find companionship: 


“By attaching myself very closely to 


these ideas of change, I felt I was be- 
ing accepted by this other group. I was 
able to achieve personal relationship be- 
cause of common ideas with these peo- 
ple. Thus, I was able to cope with feel- 
ings of loneliness by using these new 
ideas to strike up relationships.” Ini- 
tially, at least, the switch to liberalism 
was prompted by interpersonal difficul- 
ties with the rich and successful and in- 
terpersonal satisfactions (aided by the 
cameraderie of common reformist goals 
and the purposiveness of the group) of 
the associated counterelites. 


A bid for the affection of distant others 


The overt theme of the motive here 
under discursive treatment is relevant: 
the need to be liked or to win the affec- 
tion and acceptance of others. These 
men are searcaing for acceptance, for 
evidence that they are likable. They 
go about it in different ways: Mintz 
dislikes “secondary friendships” and 
gathers a few close friends around him, 
while Lamb, in the dining halls, passes 
by his good friends in order to cultivate 
some boys he does not know so well (a 
fear of intimacy and overinvolvement, 
perhaps); DeVita and Demming, more 
aggressive, create groups wherein they 
can play dominant roles and find ac- 
ceptance. But for all four the sensi- 
tivity to rejection is very great indeed. 
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Given the rejection ol, and sense of 
rejection by, elite figures in the im- 
mediate community, this need to be 
liked might shape a political philosopky 
through a kind of symbolic ingratiation, 
symbolic because it refers largely to 
people out of reach. Under the stimulus 
of this motive, one might frame a view 
which says broadcast to “the people,” 
the disadvantaged, and especially tne 
obiects of prejudice or denigration: “I 
love you all,” thus bidcaing, again sym- 
bofically, for their reciprocated affec- 
tion. In this way a person’s need for 
acceptance shapes a kind of offer: “I 
will be for you if you are for me,” or, 
perhaps, negatively, “I will not reject 
you if you do not reject me.” 

Of the four socially anxious liberals 
we are discussing, Demming shows no 
evidence whatsoever of this ingratiation 
at a distance; he gets his friendship re- 
wards from other liberals who join in 
groups to change the social order, not 
from imagining how the beneficiaries of 
that change will respond with affection. 
But the other three show symptoms of 
seeking the affection of the outcasts of 
the world. It is in this spirit of toler- 
ance that Lamb frames his views on the 
treatment of people he hardly knows: 


The fact that I want to be liked can be ap- 
plied to my relations with all peoples re- 
gardless of income, religion or race. At 
the present time I have had so few rela- 
tionships of this sort that my views are 
more theoretical than anything else, but I 
don’t think my opinions would change if I 
were really exposed to a large number of 
people of lower income and lower educa- 
tional level. 


And DeVita says, “to discriminate 
against a group is to alienate yourself 
from any affection which might be 
gained from that group.” And what 
applies to their “tolerance” also applies 
to their equalitarianism: it is a way of 
being liked and of avoiding the aliena- 
tion of affection. 

But Mintz is more complicated. On 


the one hand, his attitude toward the 
working class is, as we have seen, dis- 
gust. On the other nand: 


I particularly envied their rugged, earthy, 
unfragile appearance and uncomplicated 
sex life which I imagmed they must lead, 
and their apparent lack of worries. I also 
tend to equate a certain simplicity and un- 
tarnished quality with the lower classes as 
opposed to the superficiality that I gener- 
ally associate with the middle classes. 


Does Mintz seek the affection of this 
group? There is an ambivalence here 
which he cannot easily resolve. It is 
connected with his “substantial uncer- 
tainty in locating the sources of my true 
sexual motivations.” He explains this 
as follows: 


Occasionally I am troubled by fears that I 
might possibly have homosexual tenden- 
cies, I try to test myself by picking out 
a boy on the street and imagine myseli in- 
volved in sexual activities with him, and 
then notice my reaction to the idea. In 
similar fashion I will select a girl and 
watch for my reactions With the boys, 
while I do not find the prospects of sexual 
activities appealing, I do sometimes envy 
their good looks and feel myself puny and 
inadequate by comperison. My reaction to 
the girls is mixed and, thus, quite disturb- 
ing. Some, I find distinctly appealing, 
some to which I have no positive reaction, 
and a few which I immediately dislike and, 
perhaps, am even afraid of. 


For Mintz, therefore, the working man 
(and woman?), or at least the boy or 
girl on the street, means something spe- 
cial, and the possibility that he desires 
their affection in a special way must be 
acknowledged. There is something there 
which, in his fantasy life if not in real- 
ity, draws him closer. At one level he 
certainly wants—and fears—their af- 
fection. 


The government as a person (like me) 
who wants to be liked 


In framing a view of governmental 
behavior a certain amount of anthro- 
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pomorphic thinking is frequent, and, of 
course, not wholly misplaced. In some 
senses, the government is like a big 
person—a Leviathan?—with motives, 
styles of behavior, likes and dislikes, 
and other aspects of personality. If 
newspaper reporting is filled with images 
and metaphors of tkis kind, we should 
not be surprised to find it in the public. 
Thus, might it be the case that persons 
who experience an énxious need to be 
liked would conceive of the government 
as a person who tehaved in similar 
ways, seeking the afection of others— 
especially a represertative government 
whose politicians are, 30 to speak, pro- 
fesionally trained in this style? 

The evidence in most cases is am- 
biguous; the language of liberalism and 
political philosophy discourages this 
theme. Lamb hints at this, suggesting 
that government should behave as he 
does: “In my personal life I put a high 
value on being good to others, and so 
too I believe that in public affairs all 
people regardless of income, race, color, 
or religion should have equal opportuni- 
ties.” But DeVita is more explicit in 
this regard: “In the externalized form 
of the drive for affection I substitute 
the United States for myself, and in so 
doing, I believe that the policies of the 
United States should te directed to win- 
ning friends and gaining the affection 
of other people all over the world.” 
Both Lamb and DeVita state or imply 


that the government is (should be) like 
me: it should be nice to people; it 
should seek friends everywhere. 

Inevitably case material illuminates 
more than it proves, but it sometimes 
carries conviction that the actors in 
life’s drama are not variables but real 
people marked by certain qualities 
which, when sorted out, can be seen to 
encourage one style of thought rather 
than another. Here we have suggested 
that a certain type of person, the intro- 
spective, socially anxious, intellectually 
oriented person, is likely to be a liberal, 
in the sense described, for certain rea- 
sons. (1) His intellectuality—often en- 
couraged by his social anxiety-—helps 
him to penetrate the social problems to 
which he addresses himself. (2) His 
interpersonal Insecurity is exacerbated 
by the personal styles of the integrated 
dominant behavior of elite members 
of his milieu. (3) His tolerance and 
equalitarianism are symbolic bids for 
the friendship of distant groups. And 
(4) he may unconsciously personify the 
government and prescribe for it (him) 
an ingratiating behavior to match his 
own. 

If these observations are true, or partly 
true, the sources of political socializa- 
tion lie less in the classroom and more 
in the home, less in what is taught than 
in how a child is treated, less in civics 
and more in the subtle communication 
of interpersonal relations. 


Personality and Political Socialization: The Theories 
of Authoritarian and Democratic Character 
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HE socialization experiences which 

culminate in adult citizenship can 
be divided into two rough categories: 
that learning which is specifically about 
government and politics, and nonpoliti- 
cal personal development which affects 
political behavior. My concern here is 
with a particularly controversial, but 
intriguing, portion of the topics arising 
in the second category—the notions of 
“authoritarian” and “democratic” char- 
acter. In addition to reviewing theory 
and research on these character types, 
I will discuss briefly several of the prob- 
lems involved in untangling the complex 
connections among personal character, 
political beliefs, political action, and the 
functioning of political and other social 
institutions. This is an extensive and 
extraordinarily craggy intellectual ter- 
rain. In a brief essay I can only hope, 
as it were, to engage in high-altitude 
aerial reconnaissance—that is, to con- 
struct a rather abstract and quite selec- 
tive map of the phencmena which in- 
terest us, illustrating rather than dem- 
onstrating my assertions. 

Put bluntly, the questions which con- 
cern us are: “Can we distinguish types 
of individuals whose personal make-up 
—apart from their specifically political 
beliefs—disposes them to act in a demo- 
cratic or an authoritarian manner?” 
“What socialization practices produce 
such individuals?” “What can be said 
about the circumstances under which 
the actual behavior of such individuals 
will be democratic or authoritarian, and 
about the aggregate effects which indi- 
viduals with democratic or authori- 
tarian dispositions may have on the 
functioning of political institutions?” 


Tre Stupy oF AUTHORITARIAN AND 
DEMOCRATIC CHARACTER 


There is, by far, more literature on 
authoritarian than on democratic char- 
acter. One of the wonders of recent 
. Social science scholarship has been the 


profusion of “authoritarianism” research 
in the past decade and a half. An 
admittedly selective review of writings 
on the topic through 1956 contained 
260 bibliographical references.t Today, 
anything but the most sparse systematic 
discussion of the relevant research 
would require a monograph. Even as 
interest in this matter begins to fall 
off, it is rare to find an issue of a 
journal dealing with personality and 
attitude research that contains no ref- 
erence to authoritarianism and no use 
oi the various techniques designed to 
measure it. 

The main immediate stimulus for 
this explosion of research was the pub- 
lication in 1950 of a 990-page volume 
by T. W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Bruns- 
wik, Nevitt Sanford, and Daniel J. 
Levinson, entitled The Authoritarian 
Personality,? which reported the fruits 
of several years of investigation into the 
psychology of anti-Semitism. On the 
basis of a rich but bewilderingly varied 
and uneven assortment of research pro- 
cedures, the authors of this work 
reached a striking conclusion about the 
psychology of hostility to Jews and 
other minority groups. Such prejudiced 
attitudes, they argued, were not simply 
beliefs which people happened to have 
acquired. Rather, one could identify 
what might be called a “bigot person- 
ality,” ? a type of individual with deep- 
seated psychological needs which mani- 
fested themselves in a variety of ways 
over and beyond ethnic prejudice. The 

1 Richard Christie and Peggy Cook, “A 
Guide to Published Literature Relating to the 
Authoritarian Personality through 1956,” The 
Journal of Psychology, Vol 45 (April 1958), 
pp 171-199. 

2T. W Adorno ef al, The Authoritarian 
Personality (New York: Harper, 1950), here- 
after cited as AP. 

3 A phrase used in a prepublication report 
of the study to the general public: Jerome 
HimelJhoch, “Is There a Bigot Personality?” 


Commentary, Vol. 3 (March 1947), pp 277- 
284. 
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Authoritarian Personality is a book 
dealing more with prejudice than with 
the problem suggested by its title— 
psychological dispositions toward au- 
thority. “The title,’ as one of the 
authors points out, “was not thaught 
of until the writing was virtually ñn- 
ished.” * But it was the title phrase 
which came to provide the heading un- 
der which subsequent investigation pro- 
ceeded, and, in general, ethnic prejudice 
has become a secondary issue in re- 
search on authoritarianism. 

The term “authoritarian” has at least 
two shortcomings as an analytic tool. 
First, it is applicable not only to indi- 
vidual psychological dispositions (our 
concern here), but also to the content 
of political belief and to the structure 
of political systems. Because of this 
we may easily gloss over the possibility 
that “authoritarianism” at any one of 
these levels is not necessarily accom- 
panied by authoritarianism at the other 
levels. For example, democratic be- 
liefs may be imposed in an authori- 
tarian manner. And, within an authori- 
tarian movement, the leadership may 
include individuals of nonauthoritarian 
dispositions, and may even conduct its 
own deliberations in a democratic fash- 
ion. 

Secondly, the term seems almost in- 
evitably to be a pejorative. In a lib- 
eral democracy “authoritarian” equals 
“bad.” The evaluative connotations of 
the term interfere with our efforts to use 
it as a neutral instrument for denoting 
an empirical phenomenon. A historical 
note on the work of the Nazi psycholo- 
gist E. R. Jaensch may help to remind 
us that the term can have meaning 
independent of its negative connota- 
tions. In 1938 Jaensch described a 
psychological type with remarkable 


4Nevitt Sanford, “The Approach caf the 
Authoritarian Personality,” Psychology of Per- 
sonality, ed. J. L. McCary (New York: Grove 
Presa, 1959), P- 256. 


similarities to the typology presented 
in The Authoritarian Personality. But 
his evaluation of the type was not at 
all negative. Rather, he saw it as ex- 
emplifying the best virtues of National 
Socialist manhood.’ 

There is, of course, nothing new in 

the awareness that some people are 
more deferential toward authority than 
others and that the same people often 
are harsh to their subordinates. The 
fawning underling is a stock character 
in fiction, as is the tyrannical superior. 
It is a safe assumption that the readers 
of Fielding’s Tom Jones (1747) had no 
difficulty recognizing the character of 
Deborah Wilkins, wko “seldom opened 
her lips either to her master or his 
sister till she had ñrst sounded their 
inclinations, with which her sentiments 
were always strictly consonant,” and 
of whom Fielding says: 
Tt is the nature of such persons ... to 
insult and tyrannize over little people. 
This being indeed the means which they 
use to recompense to themselves their ex- 
treme servility and condescension to their 
superiors; for nothing can be more rea- 
sonable than that slaves and flatterers 
should exact the same taxes on all below 
them which they themselves pay to all 
above them.® 


What és new in the twentieth-century 
literature on authoritarianism is the 
specification of a constellation of psy- 
chological correlates of this tendency 
and the elaboration of a theory of its 
psychodynamics and genesis. This 
theory (which I shell shortly summa- 
rize) was woven from a number of 


5E. R Jaensch, “Der Gegentypus,” Betheft 
sur Zeistschrift fir arzewandte Psychologie 
und Charakterkunde, Betheft 75 (1938). Just 
as the AP was mainly concerned with the 
type of individual whose dispositions are 
antithetical to democracy, Jaensch was most 
concerned with the “anti-type,” whose dis- 
positions were incongruent with National So- 

8 Henry Fielding, Ton: Jones, Book I, chaps. 
6 and 8. 
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strands of contemporary social psycho- 
logical thought. Some of the formula- 
tions in The Authoritarian Personality 
were presaged by research in the 1930’s 
and 1940’s into “fascist attitudes.” 7 


Others can be found in the World War. 


II and cold-war national-character lit- 
erature, particularly the efforts to diag- 
nose German, Japanese, and Russian 
character. The discussion of ‘“authori- 
tarian character” in Erich Fromm’s 
widely discussea Escape from Free- 
dom? seems to have been particularly 
influential, as were the various efforts 
in the 1930’s by Fromm and others 
connected with the Institut fiir Sozial- 
forschung to blend Freud and Marx 
in an analysis of the role of the family 
“in maintaining authority in modern 
society.” 7° Underlying all of these dis- 
cussions was what still is probably the 
most revolutionary facet of twentieth- 
century social science—psychoanalysis 
-—and, particularly, several overlapping 
elements in Freud’s thought: the notion 
of the anal character, his analyses of 
obsessional neuroses and of paranoia, 
and his delineation of the mechanism 
of projection. (The dependence of the 
conception of authoritarianism upon a 


T For example, Ross Stagner, “Fascist Atti- 
tudes: Their Determining Conditions,” The 
Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 7 (No- 
vember 1936), pp. 438-454; Allen L. Edwards, 
“Unlabeled Fascist Attitudes,” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, Vol. 36 (Oc- 
tober 1941), pp. 575-582. 

8For example, Ruth F. Benedict, The 
Chrysanthemum and the Sword (Boston: 
Houghton, 1946); Henry V. Dicks, “Person- 
ality Traits and National Socialist Ideology,” 
Human Relations, Vol 3 (1950), pp. 11i- 
154; and the same autho1’s “Observations on 
Contemporary Russian Behavior,” Ibid., Vol. 
5 (1952), pp. 111-175. 

9 Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1941). The 
authors also acknowledged their indebtedness 
to A. H. Maslow’s essay “The Authoritarian 
Character Structure,” Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, Vol. 18 (1943), pp. 401-411. 

10 Max Horkheimer (ed), Studien uber 


o Attoritdt und Familie (Paris, 1936), p. 902. 


personality theory that places such a 
great emphasis on the significance of 
childhood experience makes authori- 
tarlanism a particularly strong candi- 
date for discussion in a symposium on 
political socialization.) 

The Authoritarian Personality, there- 
fore, served to focus attention on hy- 
potheses which had been in the air for 
some time, rather than to suggest com- 
pletely new hypotheses. But it did 
something more—and this seems to have 
been ‘especially important in spurring 
the subsequent research. The section 
of the book devoted to “measurement 
of ideological trends” provided a num- 
ber of “ready-made tests that had al- 
ready been taken through many of the 
technical procedures of validation which 
every [psychological] test must 
pass,’*™* the most notable and widely 
used of these being the F- (fascism) 
scale. The ready-made tests were very 
conveniently available to subsequent 
investigators, whereas the fascinating 
body of theory which guided the re- 
search was “in no single place in the 
volume” 1? conveniently stated. In the 
long run, this emphasis on certain re- 
stricted measurement techniques proved 
to be most unfortunate, since the au- 
thoritarian literature became progres- 
sively bogged in what in many respects 
was a comedy of methodological errors, 
and a number of the original insights in 
The Authoritarian Personality never re- 
ceived careful attention.** 


11 Nathan Glazer, “New Light on ‘The Au- 
thoritarian Personality, ” Commentary, Vol. 
17 (March 1954), p. 290. 

12 M. Brewster Smith, Review of The Au- 
thoritarian Personality, Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, Vol. 45 (October 
1950), p 775. 

18 A variety of telling methodological criti- 
cisms of The Authoritarian Personality ap- 
pear in the essays of Herbert H. Hyman and 
Paul B. Sheatsley and of Richard Christie, in 
Richard Christie and Marie Jahoda (eds.), 
Studies in the Scope and Method of “The 
Authoritarian Personality” (Glencoe, IIL: Free 
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in contrast to the several paragraphs 
required simply to make peremptory 
reference to the intellectual history of 
authoritarian personality study, the 
state of investigation into democratic 
personality can be briefly stated. There 
has been some theorizing on this tobic 
and virtually no research. No one, to 
my knowledge, has attempted to devise 
and use a D- (democratic) scale. Our 
consideration of democratic character, 
therefore, has far less to go upon. I 
shall concentrate mainly on what seems 
to me to be an especially interesting 
discussion of the topic, an essay by 
Harold Lasswell which, I think, has 
not received the attention it merits.** 





Press, 1954), hereafter cited as SSMAP. Sub- 
sequent investigators may have been discour- 
aged from attending to certain of the original 
insights because especially severe methodologi- 
cal strictures were raised in connection with 
the sections of the book based on quasi-clini- 
cal psychological techniques, precisely the sec- 
tions which are richest in hypotheses. A 
vigorous essay by Edward A. Shils in SSMAP 
arguing that the authors had erroneously 
equated authoritarianism with “right-wing 
authoritarianism” and that they had fallen 
victim to naive ‘sociological assumptions may 
also have discouraged attention to certain oi 
the broader themes raised by the volume. 
Somewhat after the publication of SSMAP, 
an extensive series of papers on “response 
set” in authoritarian research were published, 
adding further to the methodologically gnarled 
quality of the literature. Some of these pa- 
pers were devoted to showing that, at least in 
part, many of the findings in the authoritarian 
literature were attributable to a mechanical 
shortcoming of the psychological test typicelly 
used to measure authoritarisnism (the F- 
scale). The test was worded so that a posi- 
tive response was scored as “authoritarian,” 
but some subjects (especially people of low 
education) tended to respond “yes” to eny 
question, independent of their authoritarian 
tendencies. Other of the papers were devoted 
to developing new, “response-set free” meas- 
ures. Some of the more interesting of these 
papers are conveniently reprinted in chapter 
six of Martha T. Mednick and Sarnoff A. 
Mednick, Research in Personality (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1953). 

14 Harold D Lasswell, “Democratic Charac- 
ter,” in The Political Writings of Harold D. 


A number of commentators-——including 
the authors of The Authoritarian Per- 
sonality—-have expressed skepticism 
over whether a concept such as “demo- 
cratic character” corresponds suff- 
ciently to anything found in the “real 
world” to be worth using.1°> The test of 
usefulness of a typalogy—or, in cur- 
rently fashionable fargon, model—is, 
however, not merely its correspondence 
with presently available data. Typolo- 
gies clarify thinking and guide research. 
They may serve to summarize aspects 
of what has already been observed, they 


may suggest hypotheses for future ob- 


servations, and they may simply be 
vehicles for reasoning. What is im- 
portant is that a typology make sufh- 
cient and appropriaze distinctions for 
the purpose at hand. 


AUTHORITARIAN CHARACTER 


Three general dis-inctions appropri- 
ate for setting forth a typology of per- 
sonality are: phenomenology, dynamics, 
and genesis. In other words, first we 
may take note of ell of the psycho- 
logical characteristics composing the 
type which, with a minimum of infer- 





Lasswell (Glencoe, Il.: Free Press, 1951), pp 
465-525, hereafter cited as DC. Also see Karl 
Mannheim, Freedom, Power and Democratic 
Planning (London: Oxford University Press, 
1950), pp. 228-245; Christian Bay, The Struc- 
ture of Freedom (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1958), pp. 155-239; Alex 
Inkeles, “National Character and Modern Po- 
litical Systems,” Psychological Anthropology, 
ed. Francis Hsu (Homewood, Il: Dorsey 
Press, 1961), pp. 172-209; Robert E. Lare, 
Political Ideology (New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1962), pp. 400-412. 

15 AP, p. 1, but see pp. 781-783 for the au- 
thors’ subtype “the genuine liberal” For a 
criticism of both the democratic and the au- 
thoritarian character typologies in the con- 
text of what I take to be the argument that 
typologies are useless since no individual ever 
is a pure instance of a type, see David Spitz, 
“Power and Personality: The Appeal to the 
‘Right Man’ in Democratic States,” American 
Political Science Review, Vol. 52 (March 
1958), pp. 88-89. 
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ential interpretation, are readily observ- 
able. Then we summarize our hy- 
potheses about the processes underlying 
the observables. How are the observed 
features related to each other? What 
ties them together? Finally, we as- 
semble the hypotheses which are most 
relevant to the present essay: What 
accounts for the development of this 
type of individual? How does he arise 
in the socialization process? 

These distinctions provide us, in ef- 
fect, with a logical reconstruction of 
the process of inquiry: We observe that, 
although each individual we encounter 
is in many respects unique, individuals 
resemble some of their fellows more 
than they do others. If the pattern 
of resemblances is particularly striking, 
we begin to reflect on what makes such 
a type of individual work, on his inner 
dynamics. Then we endeavor to find 
out what made him the way he is. The 
distinctions also often reflect the state 
of knowledge. Agreement on matters 
of phenomenology is relatively easy to 
come by, even among scholars with 
quite different intellectual orientations. 
Interpretations of underlying dynamics 
are more controversial. Given the 
paucity of good longitudinal research— 
that is, studies of the same individuals 
over a period of time—reliable evidence 
of genesis may be especially rare. 


Phenomenology of the authoritarian 


Some of the dozen or so traits appear- 
ing in the various conceptualizations of 
the authoritarian type are of immediate 
interest to the student of politics since 
they assume a form which directly 
parallels activities commonly performed 
in the political arena. Others would 
seem to be of more remote interest. 
Most central for our purposes is the 
pair of traits labeled “authoritarian ag- 
gression” and “authoritarian submis- 
sion”’—the dominance-submissiveness 
tendencies of the authoritarian. Such 


an individual, like Fielding’s Mrs. Wil- 
kins, abases himself before those who 
stand above him hierarchically, or 
whom he perceives to be powerful, and 
lords it over whoever seems to be weak, 
subordinate, or inferior. “German folk- 
lore,’ Adorno relates, “has a drastic 
symbol for this’—bicyclist’s personal- 
ity (Radfakrernaturen): “Above they 
bow, below they kick.” +$ 

Also politically relevant is the tend- 
ency of such individuals to think in 
power terms, to be acutely sensitive to 
questions of who dominates whom. 
Only at a slightly further remove from 
politics is the pervasive rigidity in the 
authoritarian’s manner of confronting 
the world. He is, in Else Frenkel- 
Brunswik’s phrase, “intolerant of am- 
biguity.” 27 He likes order and is made 
uncomfortable by disorder; where the 
phenomena he is exposed to are com- 
plex and subtle, he imposes his own 
tight categories upon them, ignoring 
their nuances. His thinking therefore 
makes more than the usual use of 
stereotypes. Another of the traits com- 
posing the character type is “conven- 
tionalism.” The authoritarian, much 
like Riesman’s “radar-controlled” other- 
directed personality,-* is described as 
being particularly sensitive to “external 
agencies” and, especially, to the pre- 
vailing standards of his own social 
group. 


16 T, W Adorno, “Freudian Theory and the 
Pattern of Fascist Propaganda,” Psychoanaly- 
sts and the Social Sciences, ed. Géza Roheim, 
Vol. VII (New York, 1951), p 291n My 
discussion of authoritarian traits is based on 
AP, chap 7 and passim and the Sanford dis- 
cussion referred to in note 4. The latter is 
perhaps the single most concise and compre- 
hensive exposition by ar. AP contributor 

17 Else Frenkel-Brunswik, “Intolerance of 
Ambiguity as an Emotional and Perceptual 
Perscnality Variable,” Journal of Personality, 
Vol. 18 (September 1949), pp. 108-143 

18 David Riesman, with Nathan Glazer and 
Reuel Denney, The Lonely Crowd (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1950). 
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The foregoing aona traits, all 
‘of which can be seen to have some 


rather immediate potential bearing on` 
behavior in the political arena, hang to-. 
gether in a fashion waich puts little” 


strain on our common sense: dommance 
of subordinates; deference toward su- 
periors; sensitivity to power relation- 
ships;- need to perceive the world in a 
highly structured fashion; excessive use 
of stereotypes; and adherence to whet- 
ever values are conventional in cne’s 
setting. We can easily visualize an in- 
dividual with these complementary st- 
tributes. But what is perhaps most in- 
triguing about the authoritarian syn- 
drome is that several further, less 
obvious, traits are fourd as a part of 
the presenting symptoms. 

These rather exotic additional con- 
comitants lead us beyond phenomenol- 
ogy to the psychoanalytically based the- 
ory of dynamics. For example, the 
authoritarian is described as being su- 
perstitious. (One of the items of the 
F-scale is: “Although many people may 
scoff, it may yet be shown that astrol- 
ogy can explain a lot of things.”’ He 
is preoccupied with virility, tending to- 
ward “exaggerated assertion of strength 
and toughness.”. (While this trait might 
be juxtaposed with the authoritarian’s 
interest in -power, there is the added 
element here of being hard-boiled and 
rugged. The equivalent trait in the less 
well-developed typology of female-au- 
thoritarianism is “pseudo-femininity”’— 
a preoccupation with being “feminine 
and soft.”) The authoritarian’s es- 
sumptions about human nature are gen- 
erally pessimistic, and he tends to be 
cynical about the motives of others. 


He is disposed to believe that “wild and . 


dangerous things go on in the world”— 
that “the world is a jungle.” He shows 
a puritanical preoccupation with sex— 
a “concern with sexual ‘goings on’” and 
“a strong inclination tə punish viola- 
tors of sex mores.” And, finally, he 
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‘ shows a trait of which re is made in 


the theoretical explanation of this pat- 
tern—‘‘anti-intraception.” This is “an . 
attitude of impatience with and opposi- , 
tion to the subjective and the tender- 
minded.” One of its more conspicuous 
forms is an inabiliry to introspect, to 
acknowledge one’s.own feelings and fan- 
tasies. ` 

The aahomearien typology, like 
Freud’s famous juxtaposition of orderli- 
ness, parsimoniousness, and obstinacy 
in-the anal personality type, may well 
have the merit of being less obvious to 
common sense than most of the formu- 
lations with which social scientists work. © 
But what is its bazis in reality? Are 
individuals to be found who, exhibit - 
these characteristics, or a sufficient pro- 
portion of them, to make the notion of 
“authoritarian personality” more than 
an intriguing exercise in reasoning? 
The answer, I think, is yes, but I can- 
not even begin to refer to the eleménts - 
in the tangled body of authoritarian re- 
search on which such a conclusion might 
be based It can, at any rate, be seen ` 
that the question ss pateritially answer- 
able, and much more readily so than the 
questions arising at the dynamic and 
genetic levels.*® 


Dynamics of authoritarianism 


While the typology of dynamics 
which has been proposed to account for 
this pattern of traits also can be elabo- , 
rated in considerable detail, we must 


19 Christie makes the following statement at 
the conclusion of an extensive, rigorous re- 
view of authoritarianism research. “Both the 
strength and weakness of The Authoritarian 
Personality lie in its basic assumptions which 
are rooted in psychoanalytic theory Such an 
orientation has led tc the uncovering of a 
host of data which in all likelihood would not 
have been discovered by investigators with ` 
differing theoretical viewpoints Despite some 
methodological weaknesses in the original re- 
search, subsequent findings have been pre- 
dominantly confirmatory,” SSMAP, pp. 195- 
196, 
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content ourselves here simply with sug- 
gesting its major themes. The authori- 
tarian, it is argued, is an individual with 
strong, but ambivalent, dispositions to- 
ward figures of authority. Denial of 
the negative side of these feelings is cen- 
tral to such an individual’s functioning. 
The authoritarian is able to conceal 
from himself his rage toward those in 
authority only by the massive defense 


- procedure of reaction formation, involv- 


ing a total repression of critical and 
other unacceptable impulses toward au- 
thority and a bending over backwards 
in excessive praise of it. ‘But repres- 
sion has its costs and side-effects, and 
repressed impulses seek alternative, out- 
lets. Hostility not only is rechanneled 
toward whoever is perceived as weak 
and unauthoritative, but also has a 
more diffuse effect on the authoritarian’s 
generally negative views of man and his 
works, as well as contributing to his 
need to scan his environment for signs 
of authority relationships, his tendency 
(via projection) to see the world as full 


‘ of dangerous things and people, and his 


desire to punish others, for example, 
sex offenders, who have surrendered to 
their impulses. Feelings of personal 
weakness are covered by a fagade of 
toughness. A side-effect of channeling 
‘enormous energy, into repression and 
reaction formation is that the authori- 
tarian’s emotional capacities and even 


_ certain of his cognitive capacities are 


20 The authoritarian type is desciibed as 
having repressed sexual as well as hostile im- 
pulses, but the significance of repressed sexu- 
ality in authoritarianism does not seem to 
have been fully explicated At points in the 
AP, the implication seems to be simply that 
the authoritarian has acceded to parental 
taboos concerning sexuality. At other ponts 
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stunted. He is unable to face the pros-. 
pect of canvassing, his own psyche—for 
fear of what such introspection may 
yield—-and therefore becomes highly de- 
pendent upon external sources of guid- 
ance.’ l 

This general thesis about authori- 
tarian dynamics might be called the 
ego-defensive theory -of authoritarian- 
ism. After the fashion of classical psy- 
choanalysis, the theory places great em- 


-phasis on irrationality—on how the self, 


in seeking to maintain inner equilib- 
rium (that is, to defend against im- 
pulses and conscience), is flawed in its 
perception of and response to the en- 
vironment. Since the empirical stand- 
ing of psychoanalysis continues to be 
controversial, it is not difficult to un- 
derstand why this aspect of authori- 
tarian, theory is less settled than the 
question of phenomenology.*? 

It is quite possible to accept the phe- 
nomenological typology of authoritari- 


21 Dependence upon external guidance pro- 
vides the common element in several of the 
surface manifestations of authoritarianism, 
which at first glance seem not to be related 
to each other: conventionality (accepting the 
prevailing values in -one’s environment); 
stereotypy (accepting the prevailing descrip- 
tive categories); superstition (belief that we 
are controlled from without: by mysterious 
agencies); intolerance of ambiguity and use 
of rigid categories (discomfort when the envi- 
ronment provides few guideposts for thought 
and action). 

22? For two recent discussions designed to 
reduce polemic and seek empirical clarifica- 
tion of the issues underlying the controversial 
status of psychoanalysis, see B. A. Farrell, 
“The Status of Psychoanalytic Theory,” In- 
quiry, Vol. 7 (Spring 1964), pp 104-123; 
Peter Madison, Freud's Concept of Repression 
and Defense: Its Theoretical and Observa- 
tioral Language (Minneapolis: University of 


(for example, p 798), the implication is that ‘Minnesota Press, 1961). A number of inter- 


the repressed sexual umpulses are toward the 
parents and particularly che father. The lat- 
ter, more classically psychoanalytic construc- 
tion, is developed in some detail by Fromm in 
the work cited in note 9 (pp. 77-135, English 
abstract, pp. 908-911). See especially his dis- 


g cussion of sado-masochism. 


esting investigations based on the ego-defen- 
sive theory of authoritarian dynamics have 
been reported. For example, Herbert C. Schul- 
berg, “Insight, Authoritarianism and Tend- 
ency to Agree,” Journal of Nervous and Men- 
tal Disease, Vol 135 (December 1962), pp 
481-488, ‘ 


— ” ~ 


anism and reject the ego-defensive thesis 


of its dynamics. This, in effect, has 
been done by several commentators who - 


present what might be called a cognitive 
theory of authoritarianism.’ The cogni- 
tive theory holds that the patterns of 
expression and behavior that-have been 
characterized as authoritarian are based 


upon simple learning of tne conceptions - 


of reality prevalent in one’s culture or 


subculture, and that these patterns also’ 


may to some extent be accurate reflec- 
tions of the actual conditions of adult 
life faced by some individuals, rather 
than having the labyrinthine roots in 
reaction formation suggested by the 
ego-defensive theory.?? Recent research 
suggests that there is some merit in 
_ both the cognitive and the ego-defensive 
formulations.. Much of what has been 
called “working-class authoritarianism” 


does seem to have its roots in sim-- 


ple cognitive learning, whereas, at the 
higher socioeconomic levels, authari- 
tarian orientations seem more often to 
tap less accessible motivational sources.” 


23 See the essay by Hyman and Sheatsley in 
SSMAP (esp. p. 91 f.); Herbert H. Hyman, 
Political Soctalizsation (Glencoe, Ill: Free 


Press, 1959), p. 47; S. M. Miller and Frenk .’ 


Riessmann, “ “Working-Class Authoritarianism’: 


A Critique of Lipset,” Britisk Journal 07 So- 


clology, Vol. 12 (September 1961), pp. 263- 


276. IL take the ego-defeusive versus cognitive 
distinction from the recent Hterature on the 
functions served by opinions Zor the person- 
ality: M. Brewster Smith et al, Opinions and 
Personality (New York: John Wiley & Scns, 
1956), chap. 3; Daniel Katz, “The Functional 


Approach to the Study of Attitudes,” Pubke: 


Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 24 (Summer 1960), 
pp. 163-204. 

24See, for example, Angus Campbell 4 al, 
The American Voter (New York: John Wiley 
'& Sons, 1960), pp. 512-515. Also the very in- 
teresting attempt by Thomes F. Pettigrew to 
‘demonstrate that the amount of personality- 
based (that is, ego-defensive) prejudice to- 
ward Negroes is the same in the ‘American 
North, the American South, and in South Af- 
rica, and that the higher level of anti-Nezro 
sentiment in the latter two areas is due to the 
cognitive learning which oczurs in cultures 
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The genesis of authoritarianism ` 
Adorno, and his associates,'in fact, 
anticipated the thesiz of ‘cognitive au- 


thoritarianismi by acknowledging that ` 
the personality: manifestations they were 


studying could in some instances merely: 
reflect “surface resentment” with a 
“more or less rational” basis in learn- 


ing.” Subsequent extensions of the cog- 
‘nitive explanation, for example, by Hy- 
man and ‘Sheatsley, have stressed the 


lack of information available in lower- 
class subcultures and the lack of oppor- 


~tunity of lower-class individuals to ac- 


quire the desire and capacity to manipu- 
late symbols—or, at least, the symbols 
with which public discourse is con- 


ducted—with any degree of sophistica- 
Such social, settings, it is sug- _ 


tion. 
gested, produce indivicuals who respond 
to the F-scale in much the same fashion 
as would be predicted by the ego-defen- 
sive theory of authoritarianism, but who 


do not show the pathclogy described in . 


the theory. Furthermore, the lower- 
class world may, in many respects, 
really be a jungle. Under such circum- 
stances “authoritarianism” reflects little 
more than learning from one’s exem- 
plars and realistic attempts to charac- 
terize one’s environment. 


The Authoritarian Personality, how- » 


ever, concentrates on elucidating the 
childhood antecedents of ego-defensive 
authoritarianism. The typical early de- 
terminants of this pattern come as no 


surprise in the light of the theory ‘of E a 


underlying dynamics. 


where race prejudice is prevalent. 
‘ality and Sociocultural Factors in Intergroup 
Attitudes: A  Cross-Nazional Comparison,” 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, Vol. 2 (March 
1958), pp. 29-42. The question of cognitive 
versus ego-defensive autboritarlanism is com- 
plex, however, and a fuller discussion would 
engage us in technical matters connected with 
the instruments used to measure authoritarian- 
ism (see note 13). 
25 AP, pp. 753-756, 
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i When we ‘consider the childhood situa- 
tion .... we find reports of a tendency 
toward -igid discipline on the part of.the. 
parents, with affection which is conditional 


rather than unconditional, i.e., dependent 


upon approved behavicr on the part of the. 


child. Related to this is a tendency . 


to base [family] interrelationships in rather 
clearly Cefined roles of dominance and ‘sub-- 
mission. . . . Forced into a- surface: sub- 


mission to parental : ‘duthority, the child 


develops hostility dnd aggression which 
are poorly channelized. The displacement 
of a repressed antagonism toward authority 
may. be one of the sources, and perhaps- 
the principal source, of his meant a to- 


‘ward oulgroups. hi 


5 


- The authors derived these and similar 


‘conclusions about how. ego-defensive au- 
\thoritarianism arises‘in the socialization 


‘ studies of children 


- 


process partly from their subjects} ret-. 
rospective reports-of childhood experi- 

ences, but also from direct studies by 
Fienkel- Brunswik of ethnically preju- 
diced and unprejudiced children. The. 
“suggested - that 
“warmer, closer and- more affectionate 


‘interpersonal relationships prevail in the’ 


homes- of the unprejudiced children” 
and that prejudice was associated with 


“strictness, rigidity, punitiveness, rejec- - 
tion vs. acceptance of the child.” ` - 


€ 


In the ‘home with ie onfentation pone 
rigid conformity . . . maintenance of disci- 
pline is often based upon the expectation 
of external rigid and superficial rules which 
are bound to be beyond the comprehension 
of the child. Family relationships are 
characterized by fearful subservience to- 
the demands of the -parents and ‘by .an 


E early suppression of impulses not accept- 


- able to the adults. 


Since the moral! requirements in such a 
home must appear to the child as over- 
whelming and at the same time unintelli- 


‘gible, and the rewards: meager, submission 


to them must be reinforced by fear of and 


pressure from external-agencies. ` Due to 


the lack of a genuine: identification with - 


"28 Ibid., pp. 482-483. 
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the parents,-the fearfully conforming child 
. does not make the importane developmen- 
tal step from mere social anxiety to Teal 
conseence, a 


` 


I Have earlier noted that the authori- 
tarian personality. research grew out of 
an intellectual tradition which drew on 
both Freudian psychology and Marxian 
sociology. It is the Freudian emphasis 


, on early childhood socialization ‘that — 


occupies most of the discussion-in The 


` Authoritarian Personality of how. au- 
- thoritarianism is socialized. But occa- |. 
_ sionally a Marxian explanation of the 


genesis of authoritarianism appears, as 
in the. final paragraph of the volume 
where. the authors remark that “people 
are ‘continuously molded from-above be- 
cause they must be moldéd if the over- ` 
all economic pattern is to be main- 
_tained.” °° The point being-made here 
is evidently that oi Fromm, who in : 
Escape from -Freedom develops, inter 
alia, a conception of. “social character” 
as that which “internalizes external ne- 
cessities and-‘thus' harnesses human en- . 


ergy for the task of a given economic 


and social system”; a conception of ‘the ` 


authoritarian character‘as the energy 
“source in. the development of Western 


capitalism (in contrast to Weber’s: Prot- 
estant Ethic) ; ; and.a conception of the 


family as, in effect, mainly a transmis- 


sion belt providing the system with the 
type of personality it “requires.” ** 
Apart from whatever merit there may 
be in-Fromm’s specific historical argu- 
ment,-we have here a, further class of 
explanatory factors—overlapping’ the 
references to culture in the cognitive 
model—which may be introduced to ex- 
plain the genesis of authoritarianism, 


27 Else Frenkel- Brunswik, “Further Explora- 
tions by'a Contributor to ‘The Authoritarian 
Personality, ” in SSMAP, pp 236-237. 

28 AP, p. 976. 

28 See especially’ the ORR to “Escape l 
~ from Freedom-on “Character and the Socal 
Process,” pp 277-299. i - i 
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namely, social structure and social role 
requirements.*° 


From CHARACTER STRUCTURE TO 
POLITICAL STRUCTURE 


Tne field of culture and personality 
research, into which the authoritarian 
literature falls, is not in especially good 
repute. Particularly suspect are the at- 
tempts—perhaps most marked in the 
wartime national-character literature— 
to reason from (often imperfect) evi- 
dence about early socialization and per- 
sonality development, rapidly and ef- 
fortlessly, to explanations of broad so- 
cial and historical phenomena, such a3 
the rise of Naziism, Japanese militarism, 
and so forth. The disparaging label 
‘nsychologism” has come to be attached 
to such inferential leaps. ‘These exer- 
cises in reducing politics and sociology 
to psychology often impress no one less 
than the psychoanalysts themselves. 
“Shortly after Pearl Harbor,” an analyst 
relates: ` 


a small group of noted social scientists, in- 
tent on studying the cultural roots of Ger- 
man National Socialism, invited a number 
of refugee scholars and interviewed them 
about their experiences and ideas on this 
subject I was among thos: invited. Ire- 
member that I mentioned among the fac- 
tors which seemed to me to have disposed 
the German people for a nationalistic dic- 
tatorship. the failure of German nineteenth 


80 There is, of course, nothing incompatible 
between explanations of authoritarianism in 
terms of family socialization and explanations 
in terms of social structure Nor need the 
latter be exclusively in economic terms. Evi- 
dence of the effects of the socloeconomic or- 
ganization of a society on its members’ per- 
sonality characteristics is now becoming avail- 
able from a study of personality differer.ces 
between farmers and herders in four East Af- 
rican tribes Two preliminary reports are 
Walter Goldschmidt, “Theory and Stratezy in 
the Study of Cultural Adaptability,” Amari- 
can Anthropologist, Vol. 67 (April 1965), pp. 
402-408 and Robert B Edgerton, “ ‘Cultural’ 
vs. ‘Ecological’ Factors in the Expression of 
Values, Attitudes, and Personality Character- 
istics.” Ibid., pp 442-447, 


century liberalism, and the subsequent suc- 
cess of Prussian militarism, in bringing 


about the much-desired unification of Ger- 


many; this experience, I argued, had con- 
ditioned the German people to distrust the 
democratic process and to put their faith 
in strong-arm methods. I also mentioned 
the impact of rapid industrialization upon 
a society still almost feudal in its caste 
structure, without interceding commercial- 
ism and without a strcng commercial class 
such as was already established in Anglo- 
Saxon countries at the outset of industriali- 
zation; such a situation seemed to make 
people more alert to the possibilities of 
power, rather than the potentialities of 


weliare, inherent in industry. I was then ` 


interrupted by my host,’a noted anthro- 
pologist; this was not what I had been ex- 
pected to contribute. As a psychoanalyst 
I should point out how Nazism had de- 
veloped from the German form of child 
rearing. I replied that I did not think 
that there was any such relationship; in 
fact, political opinion did not seem to be 
determined in early childhood at all This 
view was not accepted and I was told that 
the way the German mother holds her 
baby must be different from that of moth- 
ers in democracies. ‘When we parted, it 
was clear that my hosts felt that they had 
wasted their time.81 


Although there are, numerous state- 
ments by Authoritarian Personality con- 
tributors acknowledging that personality 


factors are neither “the major [n]or - 


exclusive determinants of political or 
social movements,” ®* it is difficult to 


gainsay the critics who argue that the’ 


work is shot through with psychologism. 
For example, by labeling the personality 
trends we have been discussing “pre- 
fascist” and “potentially fascist,” they 
tended to resolve by definition the com- 
plex empirical question of how deeper 
personality trends articulate with spe- 
cifically political belief and with actual 
behavior. And their references to 

31 Robert Waelder, Baste Theory of Psycho- 
analysis (New York: International Universi- 


ties Press, 1960), pp. 53-54 
32 Frenkel-Brunswik, in SSMAP, p 228, 
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ed 


. fascist potential” * in 
American society ‘seemed to reflect 


-equally naive assumptions about the re- 


lationship between the distribution of 
psychological dispcsitions in a society 
and its over-all political structure. 
very: briefly indicating some of the many 


si factors which intervene between char- 


acter- ‘structure and political structure, 


-. we can touch upon some of the further 


questions that have arisen in connéction 


` with the study of authoritarianism. 


Personality and betief system 

As is often pointed out, persons with 
similar deep psychological character- 
istics may entertain different political 


‘beliefs, and persons with similar beliefs 


may, differ in personality. This is so 
because there normally are a variety of 
alternative channels which can express 


‘underlying psychic needs, and also be- 
cause, given the inattentiveness to’ poli- 


tics ‘of .most citizens, political orienta- 
tions often are acquired haphazardly, 


„without engaging deeper personality 


sources. The original authoritarian per- 
sonality research was influenced not 


“+ only by the intelectual traditions . to 


which I referred abdve, but also by 
the . political climate of the 1930's 
and 1940’s and, in particular, the grim 
history of German national socialism 
and the presence in the United States 


_of nativistic radica'-right movements. ` 
‘ This seems to have. been one of the 


reasons for the insensitivity in ‘the 


‘original research tc the possibility— 
' which subsequently. received a good bit 


of attention—that authoritarian char- 
dcter traits may be manifested in other 


than. rightist politica! beliefs.“ Related. 


38 AP, p. 974. 
„34 See Shil?’ discussion of “left authoritari- 


anism” in SSMAP. Also see the work of ` 
.Rokeach, who has attempted to develop a2 


“content-free” alternative to the various ap- 
proaches to the question of authoritarianism, 
by stressing the “structure” of people's belfefs. 


Milton Rokeach, “Political and Religious Dog- ' 


matism: An Alternative to the Authoritarian 
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to this was a tendency in the original - 
reports to discuss the ethnically preju- 
diced and politically conservative atti- 
tudes of many authoritarians as if these 
were part of the defining characteristics 
of the syndrome itself. For some pur- 
poses it may be desirable to: treat - 
opinions as ‘‘an-integral part of person- 
ality,” "5 but in studying personality 
and politics we can see that it often is 
essential to distinguish analytically be- 
tween character and belief, lest the ques- 


tion of the connections between them be 


settled in our definitions rather than our 
research. ‘The research, oi course, may 
well show that authoritarian personality 
characteristics are associated with 
authoritarian ‘beliefs, and that these per- 
sonality characteristics do” “fit” best 
with right-wing ideology. But, at best, 
the relationship is likely to be imperfect. 


Effects of personality and penel system 
"on action 


The individual with a “potentially 
fascist” character structure, then, does 
not necessarily hold “fascist” beliefs. 
Furthermore, the connections of charac- 
ter structure and belief content with 
action are not necessarily as straight- 
forward as the usage “potential fascist” 
implies. . Action results from- the situa- 
tions in which people find themselves, 
including the formal and informal roles 


Personality,” ‘Psychological Monographs, No. ' 
425 (1956) and The Open and Closed Mind 


. (New York: Basic Books, 1960). One might 


say’ that the Marxian. heritage of the original 
authoritarian research (by discouraging at- 
tention to authoritarianism on the left) hin- 
ders awareness of the diversity of belief con- 
sistent with common psychological character- 
istics, whereas the Freudian heritage (by 
pointing to ego-defensive rather than cogni- 
tive explanations) hinders awareness of the 
diversity of- psychological characteristics con- 
sistent with common beliefs. For a discusston 
in The Authoritarian Personality of a person- 
ality subtype quite like Shils’ notion of left- 
wing authoritarianism, see the treatment of 
the “rigid low scarer” on pp 771-773. 

36 Smith et al, Opinions and Personality, 


p. 1. 
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they are called upon to een as . 


well as from their psychological ‘pre- 


dispositions. ‘The lack of “one-to-one 


correlation” between psychological dis- 


positions and action ‘is often pointed 


out. It may be less well appreciated 
that the correlation can even be nega- 
tive; in some circumstances an indi- 


O viduals behavior may actually. be the 


reverse_of what would have been ex- 
pected -if only his predispositions were 
taken into account. An example of this 


ai diaii distinctions which at- 


„tune. us to the possible subtleties of 
. our subject. 


. is involved in moving from the distribu-. 


is to be found in work by Katz and . 
Benjamin on behavior of Northern white . 


college undergraduates tcward Negro co- 
workers. Presumably racially preju- 
„diced “authoritarians were actually 
more deferential with Negroes than 
were non-authoritarians,” 
which the investigators felt was “due 
to the authoritarian’s fear of revealing 


a finding 


anti-Negro attitudes in a potentially . 


punitive environment.” *° 


role relationships might have been ob- 
‘tained if: the investigetors had also 
looked into whether authoritarians felt 
more strain in such situations than did 
nonauthoritarians, or how each group 
would have responded if sufficient ven- 
sion and frustration had been intro- 
duced to- challenge the authoritarians’ 


Still further - 
insight into the subtleties of personality- 


“inner controls” of ‘their hostile. im- 


pulses.” 87 The point is that we must 


88 Irwin Katz and Lawrence Benjamin, “Ei- 
fects of White Authoritarierism in Biracial 
Work Groups,” Journal of Abnormal and So- 
cial Psychology, Vol 61 (November 1960), 
pp. 448-456. 

87 See the remarks of Riesman and Glazer, 
in response to criticisms of their psychologi- 
cal explanations of social phenomena in The 
Lonely Crowd. “Although we said in The 
Lonely Crowd that different kinds of charac- 
ter could be used for the same kinds of work 


within an institution, we emphasized the price 


paid by the character types that fitted dadly, 


as against the release of energy provided by - 


congruence of character anid task.’ David 
Riesman and Nathan Glazer, “The Lonely 
Crowd: A Reconsideration in 1960,” Culture 
and “Social Character: The Work of David 
Riesman Reviewed, ed. Seymour M. Lipset 


- 


Aggregate effects of individual predispo- 
stitons and actions 


` So much more than simple addition 


tion of individual characteristics in a 
society—-for example, its proportion 


of authoritaridns—to questions about, 
over-all political structure that some ` 
social scientists are led to a kind of `> 
vulgar Durkheimianism, which denies ` 


on methodological grounds the relevance 
of psychology to sociology and political 
science. At the very least, the addi- 


tion of personal characteristics is,a. 


` 93, 


matter of weighted rather than simple . 


sums. It tdkes a good many authori- 
tarian voters to equal one authoritarian 


President of the United States. More- -, - 


over, “more than one set of personality 
characteristics” is needed “to make a 
political movement. 
and institutions, even if they: are au- 
thoritarian, require both more and less 


than authoritarian personality struc- 


tures,” and even “a liberal democratic 
society itself could probably not func- ’ 
tion satisfactorily with only ‘democratic 
liberal personalities’ to. fill all its 


and Leo Lowenthal (New York: Free Press 
of Glencoe, 1961), 
‘that behavior may be inconsistent with per- 
sonality, but that some people may neverthe- 





_ less undergo “distinctive burdens” in. conform- 


ing to role requirements) is made by Reinhard 
Bendix in a widely quoted essay criticizing 
the various “psychiatric” explanations of so- 
cial institutions. 


Individual Personality,” American Journal of 


Sociology, Vol. 58 (November 1952), p. 297 
and p. 300. 
88 A point made by Herbert Hyman in 


- Bjorn Christiansen et al (eds), Cross-Na- 


tional Social Research (Oslo: Institute for So- 
cial Research; Mimeographed, 1951), p. 31. 
On the problem of aggregate effects also see 
Harry Eckstein, A Theory of Stable Dethoc- 
racy, Princeton. Universizy Center of Interna- 


. Movements ` 


p. 438. The same point - 


a 
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“Compliant Behavior and ` 
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tional Studies, Research Monograph, No. 10 


(April a 
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- roles.” ° Here again, the point is not 


to deny the significance of the sequelae 
of socialization (personality and politi- 
cal belief), but to suggest the care 
necessary to make inferences about the 
matter. 


DEMOCRATIC CHARACTER 


Lasswell’s essay “Democratic Char- 
acter, like the discussion which has 


= just preceded, is essentially typological. 


In effect, he elaborates a hypothetical 


` construct, in part from the existing re- 


- search on the antidemocratic character, 
in part by deductions from an analysis 


of the role requirements of democratic 
society. The main general features of 
the psychological typology are a “self- 
system” (the individual’s conscious 
orientations, which consist of his cog- 
nitive assumptions, his preferences, and 
his identifications), an “energy-system” 
(roughly equivalent to the Freudian 
unconscious, composed of conscience, 
ego ideals, and drives), and a special 
definition of the term “character,” as 
“the self-system of the person, together 
with the degree of support, opposition 
or non-support received from the un- 


-conscious parts of the personality.” 


“Character” therefore acquires the di- 
mension of strength and weakness, 
much as in lay usage. “When we say 
that a man is of steadfast character 
it is implied that he has sufficient com- 


‘mand. of the resources of the whole 


\ 


personality to maintain the self-system 
despite environing conditions which are 
adversé.”’ *° ` 

At the cognitive level, the democratic 
chatacter believes in the benevolent po- 
tentialities of mankind, rejecting the 
authoritarian’s more Hobbesian con- 
ception of human nature. The demo- 
crat’s preferences are consistent with 
the role requirements in the model of 
the democratic social system—that is, 
he wants to behave in the ways he 

39 Shils, in SSMAP, p. 45 and p. 48. 

£0 DC, p. 428. 
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should behave, if the functioning of the 
democratic system is to be successful. 
Furthermore, he is a “multi-valued” 
moderate who can weigh alternative 
goals against each other, rather than an 
absolutist in pursuit of a single value 
who, because of his inability to compro- 
mise, might endanger the stability of 
the system. And it is especially im- 
portant that the democratic character 
be free of the pursuit of power as a 
single end-in-itself. In addition, the 


‘democrat’s identifications are broad and 


comprehensive—Lasswell speaks of the 
“open ego”—unlike the good guys-bad 
guys pattern of the authoritarian. 

This pattern of conscious perspec- . 
tives, Lasswell points out, might well be 
found among individuals who at the 
unconscious level had antidemocratic 
inclinations and, particularly, destruc- 
tive, power-seeking, or self-punishing 
tendencies. Referring, in effect, to the 
curiously labeled “rigid low scorer” of 
the authoritarian studies, Lasswell ac- 
knowledges that 


democratic responses often arise from mo- 
tivations which are incompatible with... 
[democracy], and signify that the indi- 
vidual has achieved part of his democratic 
outlook by ‘reaction formation’ against 
tendencies of an opposite kind. Many 
democrats appear to develop in opposition 
to anti-democratic parents, for example. 


While he grants that “the destructive 
energies of a person may be directed 
against enemies of the democratic com- 
munity,” he nevertheless excludes the 
democrat-by-reaction formation from his 
typology, since “from the point of view 
of modern personality research, the char- 
acters which are achieved by a complex 
process of balanced defense are viewed 
as constituting less enduring formations 
than those which evolve more di- 
rectly.” #1 On the matter of socializa- 
tion, Lasswell comments that “there is 
reason to believe that in some cultures 


41 Ibid., pp. 506-507. On the rigide low 
scorer, see note 33. 
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PERSONALITY AND 
the possibility of developing an out- 
going democratic character is excluded 
at an early period. The prevailing pat- 
. terns of child’ care appear to induce 
early despair that profound gratifica- 
tions can emanate from other human 
beings.” *# The concluding sections of 
the essay are directly addressed to the 
problem of how to socialize democratic 
characters. 

There is a lapidary quality to Lass- 
wells essay—his formulation, cverly 
condensed in this review, is itself quite 
elliptically stated. The formulaczion 
does, however, offer promising sugges- 
tions for expanding the scope of re- 
search on personality and political so- 
cialization. And the novel concep-ion 
of character strength he introdurces— 
the capacity to withstand environmental 
pressure adverse to’ one’s values—raises 
interesting possibilities for bringing to- 
gether two hitherto largely unconnected 
_strands in the literature on prerequisites 


of democracy: the psychological writ- 


ings we have been discussing here and 
the currently expanding work on the 
structural features of democracies and 
the typical belief systems to be found 
in them. E 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In contemporary anthropology the 
distinction has occasionally been made 
between the old culture-and-personality 
literature, which was especially con- 
cerned with early childhood socializa- 
tion and its effects on personality 
formation, and the new culture-and-per- 
sonality literature, which focuses on 
systematic exploration of people’s cog- 
- nitive maps of their environment.” I 

42 bid., p. 497. 

48 Anthony F. C. Wallace, “The New Cul- 
ture-and-Personality,” Anthropology and Hu- 
man Behavior (Washington, D.C. The An- 
thropological Society of Washington, 1962), 
pp. 1-12. 
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have reviewed’ what might be called the 
old political socialization literature— 
itself a strand of the early culture-and- 
personality movement—~in contrast to 
the recently burgeoning research on the 


development of specifically political ori- | 


entations. 

At base, these divisions between old 
and new are an artifact of the history 
of research. . Human beings, at what- 
ever stage of the litelong socialization 
process, are not divided into self-con- 
tained compartments of personality 
versus cognitions, “specifically politi- 


cal” versus “non-political but politically 


relevant” development. What has been 


adventitiously separated needs to be, 


pulled together. But in the present 
instance this will call for a good bit 
of careful conceptualization. We need 
sets of distinctions which “carve at the 
joints” for thinking about what inter- 
venes between perscnality socialization 
and political systems. 

Some of the distirctions suggested in 
this essay can be summarized in the fol- 
lowing statements: Personality forma- 
tion may be along ego-defensive or more 
cognitive lines; the connections between 
personality and polizical belief need to 
be examined rather than assumed; both 
personality and beliefs must be ex- 
amined 4% situations in order to under- 
stand behavior; the ways in which in- 
dividual predispositions and actions ag- 
gregate and affect the political and social 
system need to be explicated. And, to 
turn the circle, it is the political and so- 
cial systems which provide the socializ- 
ing environment for “political” and “po- 
litically relevant” personal development 
and the situations within which politi- 
cal action takes place. In a newfangléd 
way, this is to suggest no more than was 
evident to Plato: that politics needs to 
be. understood (and undertaken) in the 


light of human nature and human de- — 


velopment. 
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_ Political Socialization and Leadership Selection * 


By KENNETH PREWITT © 


ABSTRACT: Hypotheses attempting to explain what types 
-of persons are recruited into political leadership roles in the 
United States have stressed three factors—(1) the relation- 
ship between the stratification system and leadership selection, 
(2) the tendency for persons with skills appropriate to the 
functional needs of society to be recruited into positions of 
political responsibility, and (3) the proclivity for political self- 
selection among particular personality types. ‘Though status, 
appropriate skills, and personality traits may affect the prob- 
ability that a.person will select himself or.be selécted for po- 
litical leadership, none of these factors are necessary or suffi- 
cient conditions for political recruitment. A fourth proposi- 
tion stresses that a small portion of the total population are 
frequently and intimately in contact with political matters; 
they are either of a politically active family, involved in school | 
politics or reform movements, or engaged in occupational and 
civic roles tangential to the political world. The small portion 
of the population made politically sensitive by their political 
socialization experiences tend to select themselves for public 
leadership posts or to be favorably located for recruitment. 
Though not a large segment of the population, they contribute 
a sizable share of the political leadership class. 


Kenneth Prewitt, Ph.D., Chicago, Ilinois, is Assistant Professor of Political Science, 
University of Chicago. In 1964-1965 he was a visiting assistent professor at Stanford 
University and is currently Associate Director of the Stanford Institute of Political 
Studies’ Project on City Councils. During the academic year 1965-1966 he is teaching 
at Makerere College, University of East Africa, Uganda. He is a contributing author of 
American Government: Problems and Readings in Political Analysis, of “America’s Radi- ` 
cal Right: Politics and Ideology,” in Ideology and Discontent, and author or coauthor of 
articles in various journals. He is presently writing a book (with Richard Dawson) on 

political socialization. 

+ The facilities and staff of the Stanford Institute of Political Studies were of considerable 


assistance to me while preparing this paper. Critical reading of an eatlier draft by Sidney 
Verba and Richard Fagen substantially influenced the format and content of the current version. 
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O individuals marked for an adult 

political career experience initial 
political socialization in a manner which 
increases the probability that they will 
select themselves or be selected for po- 
litical leadership? This question links 
a society’s political socialization prac- 
tices with its patterns of leadership se- 
lection and inquires into ways in which 
the former might affect the latter. The 
answer is elusive; in fact, whether the 
politician-to-be internalizes the norms 
of society and whether he acquires his 
orientations toward political objects in 
ways which distinguish him from age 
cohorts cannot be directly examined on 


. the basis of evidence currently evail-: 


able. As frequently is his lot, the so- 
cial scientist intefested in this question 


must find a strategy permitting infer- 


ences from indirect evidence. 

The strategy I have adopted for this 
essay requires identifying American po- 
litical leaders on the basis of attributes 
that they share with each other in 


greater amounts than they share with. 


the population at large. - By determin- 
ing the traits on which political leaders 
are not a random sample of the popula- 
tion, we can make tutored guesses bout 
the kinds of political socialization ex- 
periences which increase the probabili- 
ity that the individual will become a 
public official. 

The literature on leadership selection 
contains two major perspectives. One 
perspective assumes that factors in the 
make-up of the society exercise a selec- 


tive effect on those who become public. 
_ leaders. 


Does a society habitually se- 
lect for office persons with particular 


characteristics? Under this heading are _ 


the stratification hypotheses of leader- 
ship selection as well as the hypotheses 
positing that political posts are staffed 
by persons with skills appropriate to 
the functional needs of the society. The 
second perspective emphasizes tke self- 
selective tendencies of particular types 


‘of individuals: “The personality theories 
-which suggest that particular character 
- types are likely to compete for public 


office are of this vintage. A composite 
picture of the leadership class will con- 
sider both selective and self-selective 
tendencies. ; 
Attention is restricted to, the Ameri- 
can scene for two raasons. First, space 


‘does not permit: discussing all types of 


systems, and I have chosen to concen- , 
trate on leadership selection as it oc- ` 
curs in democracies. In societies gov- 
efned by the ballot box, the principle ` 
of selection theoretically is that those 
who can be elected are those who should 
rule. Nondemocratic polities employ., 
more rigorous criteria; eligibility is de- 
fined by those already eligible, and 
traits appropriate Jor selection to lead- 
ership circles are generally specified. ‘In 
democracies, with their mass elector- 
ates, control over leadership selection is 
shared between those already leaderś 
and those who never will become so. 


Eligibility criteria are determined in - | 


part by an electoral body with vague 
ideas of what officz-holding entails and | 
only tenuous contacts with the world of .- 
politics. All posts in the hierarchy of - 
elected offices presumably are open to, ` 
any citizen and can be reached by mus- 
tering sufficient electoral strength. Even 
if the practice of competitive elections 
only approximates the theory, the pres- ° 
ence of the ballot box should radically 
affect an answer ta the question posed _ 
in this essay. That the public leader 
can select himself is a.critical variable 
in any model linking socialization to a > 
proclivity for political leadership. 

It is not to be expected that factors 


which affect the election process operate ` 


identically in all Cemocractes.. Cross- 


national studies of democracies reveal 


that even when the same elements af- 
fect leadership selection, they interact 


~in substantially ditierent ways depend- 
-ing on the historical and cultural con- 


one .democracy, the United States, we _ 


can avoid, for instance, the difficulties 
of assessing the differential impact of 


' the stratification systém in various de- 


mocracies. Opting for the simplified ap-” 


‘proach of concentrating on one country 
will permit spending more time on a 
discussion: of the elements which might 


go into a model of leadership selection. , 
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Stratification hypotheses — l 
Stratification hypotheses posit thdt 
those who dominate whatever values are 
held dear by society will dominate in 
political life as well. Status is trans- 
ferable, or, in the words of Donald 


l Matthews: “Stratiñcation analysis sug- 


-r 


gests the probability that the political 
life-chances of those with high social 


"status will be considerably better than 


those with average or low prestige.” ° 


` The strategy for determining whether 
or not the leadership class mirrors or 
distorts the electoral body has been to 
compare a demographic profile of the 


political leaders with the demography 
of the population as a whole.* Not un- 


_ l See, for- example, Gabriel Almond and Sid- 
“ney Verba, The Civic Culture (Princeton, 


” N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1963). They 


point out that relationships between factors 
such as level of education and political par- 


- ticipation are affected by factors unique to 


the history of different countries Mexico 
continues to remember her revolutionary war 
in such a manner as to alter correlations þe- 


"tween the stratification. aie and how the 


polity functions. 
2Donald R. Matthews, The Social Back- 
ground of Political Decision-Makers (Garden 


~ City, N.Y.+ Doubleday, 1954), p 9 


` 


3 The focus on demographic comparisons 
has had the unfortunate effect of relegating 
other types of comparison between leadership 
attributes, and the population to a relatively 
minor position, Comparisons of the attitude 


- structures ‘or basic political cultural. orienta- 


tions might be much more revealing. Herbert 
McClosky’s work is particularly’ instructive 
along these lines. 
‘Paul J. Hoffman, and Rosemary „O'Hara, 


at 


1954 findings.‘ 


‘justices, 


See Herbert McClosky, - 
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_text.t By restricting attention to only | expectedly, there is’ a link: between 


the stratification system of the United 
States and’ its political. leadership. The 
ruling class. tends to be drawn, not 
equally from all groups but in dispro- 
portionate amounts from dominant so- 
cial strata. Matthews summarized pre- 
All political leaders -for 
whom he reports data (presidents, vice- 
presidents, congressmen, Supreme Court 
state legislators, governors, 
high-level civil servants) show a strong, 
tendency to be disproportionately drawn 
from upper-income groups, prestigeful 


occupations, and the well-educated, and 


consistently to exclude Negroes and 
members of minority religions. 

` Studies of specific political groups 
in the United States. published since 
Matthews’ 1954 summary corroborate 


“his findings. In his own work on United 


States senators, he reports that the pro- 
fessional and proprietorial occupational 
strata, the prestigeful Protestant de- 
nominations, and the educated are 
heavily overrepresented in this legisla- 
tive assembly * Social background data 
on state legislators ‘in four states re- 
veal nearly identical: patterns." The 
American Federal Executive reports 
similar findings about the social and 
educational characteristics of career. 
civil servants and political executives." 


“Issue Conflict and Consensus Among Party 
Leaders and Followers,” American Political 
Science Review, Vol LIV (1960), pp 406- 
427; and Herbert McClosky, “Consensus and 
Ideology in American Politics,” American Po- 
litical Science Review, Vol. LVII (June 
1964), pp. 361-382. 

4 Matthews, op. cit., pp 20-33. 

5 Donald R Matthews, U. S. Senators and 
Their World (Chapel Hill. University of 


- North Carolina Press, 1960), pp. 11-46. 


8 John C. Wahlke, Heinz Eulau, William 
Buchanan, and LeRoy C. Ferguson, The 
Legislative System (New. York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1962), pp 486-491. 

7™W. Lloyd Warner, Paul P. Van Riper, 
Norman H. Martin, and Orvis F. Collins, The 
American Federal Executive (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1963), pp. 27-146. 
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Evidence about political leadership at 
the local level is far less complete but 
is consistent with the trends apparent 
in national and state offices. 

The credibility of stratification propo- 
sitions in the United States is easily 
argued. The electorate is likely to view 
those: who command respect in one field 
of endeavor as candidates for respect in 
the political sphere as well. No ccm- 
plicated psychological theory is neces- 
sary to explain this. The electorate has 
only minimal interest and extremely 
limited information concerning the abili- 
ties of those from among whom it must 
choose. If one candidate has achieved 
success in business, military, or other 
spheres which command public atten- 
tion and his opponent can claim ro such 


achievements, an electorate is quite > 


likely to use the former’s accomplish- 
ments as an indicator oi future perform- 
ance. There is a tendency to defer to 
Influential persons and to presume that 
achievement in one sphere implies gen- 
eral leadership ability. 

We can derive from this the tend- 
ency for social prestize to legitimate 
political power. In fact, as Verba has 
pointed out, unless political power is 
accompanied by some cther social value 
—wealth, respect, age, intellect or what- 


ever else is valued—the exercise of 


power is more challenging to the one 
who must accept it. The small-group 
literature has demonstrated that sub- 
missive persons in the power relation- 
ship seek cues which enable them to 
rationalize their submission. When ‘he 
voter is called upon to elevate otaers to 
positions of authority over him, his task 
is made psychologically easier if there 
are recognizable reasons for assuming 
that the candidate merits the voter’s def- 
erence. “In a country where “getting 
ahead” is highly valued, the aspiring 
politician’s political worth is frecuently 


3 Sidney Verba, “The Expermental Study of 
Power” (Unpublished manuscript), 1953. 
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measured in terms of his social status. . 


Further, in societies with the charac- 
teristics of contemporary United States, 
leadership in the economic sphere means 
skills which are transferable to, indeed 
necessary for, the- political system. ` It 
is reasonable to argue that the. more 
closely the polity is linked to other sys- 
tems in society, the more necessary are 
persons in. political posts with proven 
leadership in those other systems. Thus, 
as the federal government becomes more 
involved in educational matters, profes- 


sional academicians should find it easier ` 


to command respect in the political 
sphere and win, when they are so moti- 
vated, political office. This functional 
link between status and political au- 
thority will be discussed further below. 

The close articulation between politi- 
cal leadership and stratification systems 
is thus a quite logical one. Before ask- 
ing what this tells us about political so- 
cialization, one warning is in order. A 


stratification theory of leadership selec- ’ 
tion need not be a conspiracy theory of | 


power. C. Wright Mills’ famous book, 


The Power Elite, is faulty for just that - 


reason.” Mills argued with considerable 
justification that political leadership in 
the United States is disproportionately 
drawn from wealthy, native-stock, Prot- 
estant families. He deduces from this 


that since a few contribute more than ` 


their share to political influence circles 
they will receive more of the values 
allocated by the polity than is their due. 
His evidence for tais conclusion is not 
persuasive. As Dahl has clearly pointed 


out, you cannot argue the existence: of | 


a cabal from the onding that a group 
of persons holding positions of power 
have certain characteristics in com- 
mon.t? a 


ə The stratification proposition is con- 


8 C. Wright Mills, The Power Elite (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1957) 

10 Robert A. Dahl, “A Critique of the Rul- 
ing Elite Model,” American Political Science 
Review, Vol. LII (June 1958), pp. 463-469. « 
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- firmed with evidence from countriés 
other than the United States.** The 
- strength of the correlation between an 

individual’s social status and his chances 

_in the political world are not uniform 

across nations however. It is the task 

of another essay to indicate how the 
telationships between stratification sys- 
tems and recruitment patterns differ 

-from nation to nation and within na- 

tions over time, but it is useful for the 

- reader to keep in mind that the general 
tendency for status in one sphere to pre- 
dict political success is certainly not 
unique to American politics. 

In spite of the consistency of the find- 
ings, social background explanations of 
who are likely to become political 
leaders fail to answer the question of 
whether differential socialization experi- 
ences are a critical variable for leader- 
ship selection. In the first place, the 
leadership strata in any sphere tend to 
~ have more of the values of other spheres 
‘than do nonleaders. As Lasswell has 
- suggested, it is not that the rich, get 
` richer, it is that the rich are healthier, 


. better educated, command more pres- | 


tige, and so on.1? To discover that there 


is an articulation between political lead- 


ership and social-economic notables is to 
‘discover a specific case of the more gen- 
eral tendency for nearly all stratification 
systems to overlap with each other. 
Second, upper-status groups may con- 
‘tribute more than their share to the po- 
litical leadership class, but they are by 
. no means the exclusive contributors. In 
each of the three major nineteenth-cen- 
_ 41For a summary of relevant British data, 
see W. L. Guttsman, The British Political 
` Elite (London. Macgibbon and Kee, 1963), 
passim. For information about French Depu- 
ties and Ministers, see Mattei Dogan, “Politi- 


‘cal Ascent in a Class Socety. French Depu- 
ties 1870-1958,” Political Decision-Makers, ed. 


Dwaine Marvick (Glencoe, Il Free Press, 


1961), pp. 57-90. _ 

12 Harold D. Lasswell, Polities: Who Gets 
What, When, How (New York. McGraw- 
Hill, 1936). 
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tury democracies (United States, Great 
Britain, France), populist reform move- 
ments, expanding middle classes, and 
labor coalitions substantially altered the 
social composition of the leadership 
class. Though leadership does not re- 
flect the distribution of social and eco- 
nomic positions in society, it certainly 
does contain a healthy segment which 
were not drawn from  upper-status 
groups (and, of course, there is the con- 
founding pattern, noted by Michels, for 
the leader who is selected out of his 
group to represent it to move into 
a higher social status by virtue of his 
selection). Social-background theories 
of leadership selection provide no hints 
about the characteristics of those who 
overcome class disadvantages to become 
public leaders. 

A third gap in stratification proposi- 
tions is that only a few of the social 
and economic elite become political 
power ‘holders. By knowing a person’s 
status we know something about his 
chances of success if he seeks office, but 
we have no way of knowing whether he 
will choose a political vocation. The 
correlation between social status and 
political power, though consistently 
positive, is not grounds for, assuming 
that the former is a sufficient or neces- 


-sary condition for the latter. 


Functional propositions — 


A second set of questions pertaining 
to the selective criteria of society in- 
quires into the observation that states 
manufacture the political personnel 
they require to keep going. The propo- 
sition is something as follows: if a so- 
clety is to persist in the face of con- 
stant pressures, particular tasks must 
be performed, and persons with skills 


‘relevant to those tasks must be elevated 


to positions of political leadership. Via 
mechanisms of leadership selection— 
never clearly specified in these theories 
-admission to the rulership classe is 
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limited to persons with skills appropri- 
ate for solving the pressing problems 
of society. For instance, charismatic 
prophets were necessary for proyiding 
discipline and motivation during years 


of wandering for the Hebrew tribes,’ 


and prophets there were; administra- 
tive skills were necessary to organize 
and stabilize the community when the 
promised land was reached, and King 
David, his tribunals, and his adminis- 
trators appeared. Churchill, symbol of 
resoluteness and confidence, was elected 
for Britain’s “finest hour” but deemed 
not appropriate to the tasks of rebuild- 
ing the nation. 

It is difficult to marshal ee 
bearing on such a semimechanistic 
proposition which borders on functional 
teleology. In the first place, it is never 
clear which is antecedent and which de- 
pendent condition. Do the functional 
requirements of society determine who 
will become leaders, or do the charac- 
teristics of the leadership determine the 
direction the state will taker oth 
processes undoubtedly occur simultane- 
ously. A second difficulty is identifying 
those mechanisms which supposedly in- 
sure that appropriate persons are found 
and necessary skills developed. Neither 
theoretical treatises nor empirical stud- 
ies have made it clear how the sociali- 
zation and recruitment processes find 
and train persons most suited for lead- 
ership. For purposes of this review, 
however, we will accept the propositicn 
In its most exaggerated form and as- 
sume that system characteristics have 
an independent effect on those who oc- 
cupy positions of political leadership. 

It is Max Weber’s insights into the 
nature of charismatic leadership which 
provide the basis for a theory of leade:- 
ship selection which recognizes the ef- 
fect functional requirements of society 
can have on recruitment. He observed 

18 Max Weber, The Theory of Socicl and 


Ecogomic Organizations, trans, A. M. Hender- 
son and Talcott Parsons (New York: Oxford 
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that as the, hold’ of tradition on society 
is weakened, cultural disorganization 
and confusion over values occur. This 
creates a situation susceptible to the 
timely arrival of the divinely sent per- — 
sonality: one who is called by God and, 
more important, by the conditions in 
which he assumes leadership. The lit- 
erature on developing nations testifies 
to the accuracy of Weber’s notion. In 
rapidly changing sacieties, persons im- 
bued with a sense of mission and en- 
dowed with populistic attractiveness , 
tend to be elevated to positions of po- 
litical leadership. It can be argued that _ 
chiefs of state skilled at eliciting in-- 

tense loyalty and self-sacrifice from 
their populations are suited for the diff- - 
culties of nations caught up in the tran- ` 
sition from colonialism to independence 
and from old to new forms of politics. 
It can also be argued that such leaders 
are not necessarily suited for society’s ' 
needs but simply have merchandisable . 
qualities during a time of confusion. `` 
This illustratés a chief difficulty of the 
functional proposition: What are the 
criteria for assessing “functional needs,” 
and how does the observer separate 
analysis from normative predisposi- 
tions? a 
Lasswell’s theory of leadership selec- 

tion, as elaborated in The Garrison 
State ™ paper, provides some clues ior . 


University Press, 1947), pp. 358-392, The 
work of Kingsley Davis and Wilbert E. Moore 
is also quite instructive along these lines. As 
they have pointed out, if duties associated | 
With various positions in society were all 
equally important to societal survival and all’. 
equally ın need of simular skills, it would make 
no difference who filled what positions, and 
no mechanisms of social placement would be 
necessary. They argue, however, that it does 
make a difference; some positions require spe- 
cial talents or training, and some are func- 
tionally more important than others See 
“Some Principles of Stratification,” American 
Soctological Review, Vel. X (April 1945), pp 
242-249, g 
14 Lasswell, “The Garrison State and Spe- 
cialists on Violence,” The Analysis of Political + 
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escaping the confusion over what is 
analysis and what is value in proposi- 
tions about how society “manufactures” 
those it needs. To state his theory in 


a most abbreviated fashion: The “gar- 


rison state” hypothesis points to a time 


when specialists on violence will occupy 


the major positions of political responsi- 
bility. Societies will favor such special- 
ists because of the chronic expectation 
of large-scale violence and the tendency 
of world powers to extend their posi- 
tions. Three conditions—rising arma- 
_ Ment expenditures, apprehension of for- 
eign subversion, and the factors of se- 
curity and complexity which work to 
isolate the public from decision-making 
` arenas—combine to elevate to posts of 
political responsibility those profession- 
ally: trained in matters of military and 
political police skills. Further, even im- 
portant political personnel, not recruited 
directly from the military, will adopt 
the thinking and characteristics of the 
military in order to succeed. 

Lasswell’s hypothesis illustrates that 
“functional needs” of a society is a 
term referring to the conditions brought 
about by pressures on the polity from 
its domestic and international environ- 
- ment. The concept need not be norma- 
tive; for Lasswell “the garrison state” 


is to be recognized so it can be avoided.. 


The term need only identify the politi- 
' cal processes and conditions favoring 
the candidacies of certain types of per- 
sons over those of others. His hypothe- 
_ sis also has the merit of focusing atten- 
tion on leadership selection as a process 
of interaction between the nature of so- 
cial-political conditions and the traits 
of those selected by acy for pone 
tenure positions. 

Evidence for the “garrison state” 
any other specific hypothesis linking 
leadership selection to.functional needs 
of society is not readily available. Ex- 


` Behavior (London: Routledge, Kegan Paul, 


1948; first published, 1941). 
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tensive post koc illustrative evidence 
from a variety of political systems and 
different times in history could be pre- 
sented, but it would be useful only for 
what it is—illustratiye. The gradually 
expanding influence of the scientific 
community in the United States, the 
frequent reliance on experts by poli- 
ticians at all levels of American govern- 
ment, the increasing number of techni- 
cal specialists in appointive positions— ` 
each points, in its own way, to the tend- 
ency for a complex twentieth-century 
polity to draw upon the resources of 
expertise for making and ‘carrying out 
policies. -This does not “prove” the hy- 
potheses, but it does suggest that the 
political life-chances are higher for per- 
sons with certain skills than others. 


SELF-SELECTIVE TENDENCIES AND 
POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 


‘Since a basic norm in’ democracies is 
that any citizen can rightfully compete 
for positions of political authority, it is 
sensible to entertain hypotheses about 
the tendencies among the leadership 
class to have selected themselves for 
public office. If we can isolate person- 
ality traits or distinct orientations which 
characterize political leaders more so 
than nonleaders, it will be possible’ to 
argue the presence of political sociali- 
zation experiences distinguishing the 
former from the latter. 


Psychological propositions ` 


Can we say that the probability of 
becoming a politician is better than ran- 
dom for particular personality types? 
Foremost among those who have an- 
swered yes is Harold Lasswell. In 1948 
he wrote: “If there is a political type 

. the basic characteristic will be the 
accentuation of power in relation to 
other values within the personality when . 
compared with other persons.” *5' Lass- 


a Lasswell, Power and Personality (New 


York: W. W. Norton, 1948); p. 22. ° 
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well simultaneously proposes a general 
theory which posits personality as hav- 
ing a selective effect on the determina- 
ton of who is likely to kecome a public 
leader and argues a specific hypothesis 
-which identifies the critical personality 
trait—accentuation of power. It is in- 


structive to examine his specific hy-, 


pothesis first and then turn to the gen- 
_ eral theory. 

Power has been a corstant theme in 
Lasswell’s prolific and  rovocative es- 
says on politics, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to suggest that for him the world 
of politics is a world of power. Given 
that political life has to do with, power, 
Lasswell can reasonably argue that poli- 
ticians wield power in greater amounts 
and more frequently than persons oc- 
cupying other roles in society. From 
the axiom that the political role recuires 
an exaggerated involvement with power, 
Lasswell deduces—or he did in 1943— 
that those who aspire to political office 
are driven by a desire for power. It is 
this last step which merits our atten- 
tion. If politicians accentuate power, it 
should be a relatively simple task to 
identify the early socialization experi- 
ences most likely to produce that per- 
sonality trait. Unfortunately, at least 
for purposes of analytic simplicity, Lass- 
well’s hypothesis is found to be in error 
(by Lasswell himself, among others).?° 
The error he made is a crucial one 
and should not escape students of poli- 
tics. Deducing personality (or behav- 
ioral) attributes from structural char- 
acteristics has been all too frequertly 
attempted by observers of social behav- 
ior. That politicians perform roles in 
society which can be distinguished along 
certain dimensions is not in itself 
grounds for believing that they differ 

16 Lasswell, “The Selective Effect of Person- 
ality on Political Participation,” Studies m the 
Scope and Method of “The Authoritarian Per- 
sonality,” ed Richard Christie and Marie 


Jahoda (Glencoe, DI: Free Press, 1954), pr. 
197—325. 
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‘from the general population with re- 
spect to a psychological variable. This 
type of logic has been the chief dit- 
culty in all specific attempts at a psy- 
chological theory of leadership selection: 

Though employinz similar logic, the 
proposition currently fashionable seems 
more promising than earlier efforts. It 
is again Lasswell wno must be singled 
out for individual attention; revising 
his original thoughts, Lasswell argues 
that the “democratic man’’-—or the per- 
son most likely to become a public 
leader in the democratic society—is one 
not oriented to power as a primary 
value.7 The logic is somewhat similar 
to that employed in the “power ac- 
centuation” hypothesis; what has been 
altered is the model of politics. Demo- 
cratic politics put a premium on co-op- 
erative, compromising activity, on subtle 
rules of the game, and give-and-take 
negotiations. Success in contemporary 
political life is withheld from rigid per- 
sons who are unable to adapt, adjust, 
and make realistic appraisals of the 
situation. Intensely power-oriented per- ° 
sons cannot interact in necessary ways 
and will be relegated to comparatively 
minor roles. The selection process 
weeds out those who can lose, retreat, 
and come back to win the next round 
from those whose personality equipment ’ 
precludes such flexible adjustmenis. 
Lasswell’s theory, as was hinted at in 
the preceding secticn, emphasizes the 
interaction between structural condi- 
tions and personality characteristics. It 
also should be noted that the “demo- 
cratic man” hypothesis focuses more on 
the relative success of different person- 
ality types than on their comparative 
political aspirations. Some limited evi- 
dence is available on the merits of the: 
“power accentuation” and the “demo 
cratic type” hypotheses. 

A personality inventory—-the Bern- 
reuter—adniinistered to eighteen South 

17 Ibid , p. 224. 
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Carolina legislators led to the following 
conclusions: “The political leaders were 
more self-sufficient; they were decidedly 
-more extroverted; but they were only 
slightly more dominant” than members 
of society at large.** Political leaders 
- appear to be better adjusted to life and 
more stable than the average male citi- 
zen; McConaughy writes with some 
” skepticism about psychoanalytic theo- 
Ties which argue thai persons seek out 
-political roles because of feelings of in- 
sufficiency or inferiority. Hennessy 
compared seventy-two political leaders 
with a matched group of sixty-six apo- 
liticals on several personality traits.*® 
His findings are contrary to Mc- 
Conaughy’s; the politicians had a sig- 
nificantly greater “power drive” and 
were less willing to compromise than 
the apoliticals. The politicians also 
=- scored higher on authoritarian meas- 
ures. Another empirical study used an 
adapted Thematic ‘Apperception Test 
(TAT) on American politicians in two 
' different parts of the country——an east- 
, ern city and Louisiana parishes.*° The 
evidence indicates that neither power, 
affiliation, nor achievement motivations 
significantly distinguish politicians from 
other segments of the population. The 
- politicians did not. have uniform levels 
` of power motivation nor did their scores 
distribute in clearly different ways from 
‘ those of nonpoliticians of similar occu- 
pation and status. 

Warner and his associates adminis- 
tered TAT’s to 257 civilian federal 


18 John B. McConaughy, “Certain Person- 
ality Factors of State Legislators in South 
Carolina,” The American Political Science Re- 
view, Vol. XLIV (December 1950), pp. 897~ 
903. 

19 Bernard Hennessy, “Politicals and Apo- 
liticals: . Some Measurements of Personality 
Traits,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, 
Vol III (November 1959), pp 336-355. 

_ 20 Rufus P. Browning and Herbert Jacob, 
“Power Motivation anc the Political Person- 
ality,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. XXVIII 
(Spring 1964), pp. 75-90. 
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executives as part of a larger study on 
the characteristics of the American fed- 
eral executive. Persons holding these 
nonelective political offices were found 
to be generally similar in personality 
traits to average „American citizens. 
The authors write: 


‘We see in the personalities sketched in 


these pages much of what is seen in man 
in general—the same feelings of inade- 
quacy, the same uncertainty, the same de- 
sire for guidance and social ties, and the 
same deference to authority. We see the 
same tendency to rebel against authority, 
to be self-determining, and to realize in- 
dependence. We see the same ambiva- 
lence, the same clash of needs.?4 


Another group of nonelected politi 
cal activists who have been given per- 
sonality tests are Washington lobbyists; 
Milbrath concludes, “Personality does 
not seem to be a crucial factor in se- 
lecting persons from the general popu- 
lation to become lobbyists.” 7° 

The variation in methodological tools, 


size and location of samples, type of 


politician tested, and kinds of ' theo- 
retical baggage brought to their re- 
spective studies by the personality re- 
searchers argues against attempts to 
draw firm conclusions, from this re- 
view. In spite of persuasive speculation 
marshaled for hypotheses about politi- 
cal types, the degree to which psycho- 
logical variables discriminate between 
politicians and nonpoliticians is an un- 
known for the present. Except for the 
most gross personality  traits—ego- 
Strength, ability to compromise, and 
the like—-which undoubtedly separate 
leaders from nonleaders in all spheres, 
no evidence argues that it is a psycho- 
logical variable which distinguishes the 
public official from any random sample 
of the population. 


21 Warner, op. cit, p 205. 

22 Lester W. Milbrath, The Washington 
Lobbyists (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1263); p 
108. ° 
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If future research does reveal corre- 
lations between personality traits and 
leadership selection, it is likely to re- 
fect patterns hypothesized .in Lass- 
well’s earliest work on the character 
structure of politicians.” He identified 


three political personality types—agi- ` 


tators, theorists, and bureaucrats—~and 
suggested that their probabilities of be- 
ing recruited to political posts, could 
be determined only by knowing both 
their personality traits and the role 
requirements of the position. In other 
words, there should be no one personal- 
ity type suited for all political offices 
but various types suited for quite dif- 
ferent political roles.2* The norms and 
expectations associated with a particu- 
lar role exercise a selective effect on the 
kind of personality who will find it 
compatible. ‘The more complex the 
role structure, the greater the variety 
of personality types who will compete 
for public offices. However, even this 
interaction hypothesis is speculation a 
the present. 


Political socialization propositions 


If a personality trait does not in- 
fluence self-selective tendencies among 
politicians, possibly a particular pattern 
of ‘social experiences does. As a result 
of political socialization experiences, a 
small segment of the population are 
“overexposed” to public affairs; this 
group of persons are exposed more fre- 
quently and intimately to politics than 
is the case for the average member of 
society. A tenable hypothesis is that 
this group contributes heavily to the 
leadership class. What the politicien 

28 Lasswell, Psychopathology and Politics 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930). 

2¢ This is a proposition which has been both 
discussed and studied by industrial psycholo- 
gists and organization theorists. See, for in- 
stance, Chris Argyris, Personality and Organi- 
zation (New York: Harper and Row, 1957) 
and Integrating the Individual inio the Or- 
ganizalion (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1964) * 
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shares with his colleagues is a familiar- - 
ity with politics that reaches back into 
his early adulthood, adolescence, or, in 
many cases,’ his childhood. ° Persons 
attracted to public life were initially 
introduced to political matters in a 
more dramatic or intimate manner than 
is usually the case. 

This is a difficult hypothesis to ex- 
amine directly; all that can be done is 


to argue its logic and present some 
_ indirect evidence. We know that fewer 


persons put themselves into channels 
leading to political pawer than is to be 


expected on the basis of available 


theories of leadership selection. The 
three major leadership-selection propo- 
istions reviewed thus far identify social 


status, appropriate skills, and personal- 


ity traits as having’ a selective effect 
on the probabilities zhat one will be- 
come a political leader. It has already 
been noted about the first attribute, 
social status, that a much larger seg-.- 
ment of the population ‘has necessary 
status advantages for gaining political 
office than ever expresses interest in an 
active political cafeer. Because “ 
propriate skills” is such an ambiguous 
factor, it is hard to know if they are 
possessed by more persons than seek 
office, but for the sake of argument let 
us assume that this is the case. And 
certainly if ego-strength and capacity 
to co-operate are the requisite personal- 
ity traits, then these criteria are met by 
many more in society than those se- 
lected to posts of political authority. 
Even accepting the three propositions 
—which we have not—it is obvious 
that political leadership is a value to 
only a few among those in a position 
to claim it. 

The “overexposure” hypothesis argues 
that the few who seek office were fre- 
quently and intimately in contact with 
political matters prior to their choice 
of politics as a career (or hobby). : No 


complicated learning theory is neces- 
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| 
- sary to make the observation that per- 


+ 


sons adopt vocations and leisure-time 
activities in response to stimuli outlining 
what choices are available.’ Career 
opportunities are not presented with 
equal clarity arid in an equally favorable 
light to each of us. 
ing the excitement to be experienced, 
the benefits to be gained, or the causes 
to be served in political life are avail- 
able to some and not others. In a 


society ‘where the public stereotypes 


about politics are not uniformly favor- 
able, it is likely that there are those 


exposed to politics who form negative. 


Images about a political career.?* It is 
to be expected that those benefited by 
frequent and favorable cues about po- 
litical activities are most likely either 
to select politics as a career or to be 


favorably located for selection by those- 


already active. It is important to bear 
in mind—easily confirmed by thinking 


back over one’s own career—that sig- 


nificant life choices are as frequently 
the result of unanticipated, chance ex- 
periences as they are of rational plan- 
ning or even unconscious need reduc- 
tion. 

The overexposure hypothesis can be 
examined only with indirect evidence. 
Studies which indicate that public offi- 
cials received an abnormal dosage of 


25A learning theory emphasizing the fre- 
quency of stimuli as the major independent 


-yariable rather than a reward-punishment 


model is suggested in W. K. Estes, “The Sta- 


‘tistical Approach to Learning Theory,” Psy- 
chology: A Study of a Scence,'Vol. 2: Gen- 


eral Systematic Formulations, Learning and 
Special Processes, ed. S. Koch (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1959), pp. 380-491. I am in- 
debted to Gordon Black for drawing this to 
my attention. i 

26 The impact of public stereotypes on lead- 
ership selection is a question deserving more 
attention than space permits. Communities 
with a tradition of considering public service 
an honorable profession should have quite 
different self-selection patterns from a com- 
munity where the young learn that “politics 
is a dirty and corrupt game.” ; 
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political cues prior to their incumbency 
do not also tell us how many persons 
in the population received similar dos- 
ages but were never drawn into poli- 
tics. This latter unknown severely lim- 
its the conclusions which can be drawn 
from the indirect evidence and should 
be kept in mind by the reader. 

The most obvious channel to active 
political life identified by the exposure 
hypothesis is that of family inheritance. 
It is no less true in modern democracies 
than it was in -previous aristocracies 
that political involvement is passed 
from generation to generation. This 
transmission of political, interest from 
father to son or uncle to nephew works 
in one of two ways. First, there is the 
clear case of the offspring adopting the 
parental occupation. Hereditary depu- 
ties have been common in French and 
British politics, and, though less fre- 
quent, similar patterns characterize 
American officialdom. Families such as 
the Adamses, the’ Roosevelts, the La Fol- 
lettes, the Tafts, the Lodges, and, more 
recently, the Kennedys, are sources of 
political leadership over generations. 
While the evidence is not available ex- 
cept in few instances, there is reason 
to believe that similar “inheritance 
politics” operate at less-publicized lev- 
els of democratic political life,?7 

The second type of hereditary poli- 
tician inherits not a specific public office, 
but an interest, even passion, for things 
political. An inclination for political 
activity is acquired. early in life 
through constant exposure to public 
issues. The parents need not be poli- 
ticians themselves, in fact, frequently 
are not. They only need be ‘involved 
in political matters; children of union 
leaders, campaign -workers, lobbyists, 
civic leaders, professors, or parents in 


27 This point is made by Dwaine Marvick 
and Charles R. Nixon, “Recruitment Contrasts 
in Rival Campaign Groups,’ Political Deci- 
ston-Makers, op. cit, pp. 192-217. 
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similar vocational and avocational roles 
are introduced to politics as a matter 
of course. For certain of these children, 
the drama and excitement of politics 
capture their imagination, and they 
are committed for life. That many of 
them find their way to elective and 
appropriate posts comes as no surprise. 
A California city councilman recourted 
his earliest interest in public affairs as 
follows: 


I was around politics all the time. Some 
of our neighbors were involved and my 
father was no standpatter. I-remember 
during the depression when he got in an 
argument and took-the pro-labor side. I 
was seven then. I used to pass out litera- 
ture about issues. 


This type of politician, exposed to 
politics as a youth, finds that the com- 
petitive electoral system of a democracy 
is not inhospitable to his ambitions. 
At least in theory, the entire hierarchy 
of offices is open to any citizen and 
can be reached from any starting point. 
The “log cabin to White House” myth 
is not without supporting evidence; a 
passionate enough commitment to poli- 
tics can, and often does, overcome social 
and economic disadvantages, 

The evidence for assessing the impact 
of early exposure to politics is limited, 
but we do know from several studies 
of political leaders that the percentage 
which came from politically active 
families is higher than chance alcne 
would explain. In the study of Ameri- 
can szate legislators previously men- 
tioned. 35 per cent of the incumbents 
reported that their parents were active 
or actively interested- in politics °? 
Among 123 incumbent city councilmen 
in the San Francisco Bay Area, 30 per 
cent said that family members had been 
actively involved in political matters.*° 

28 Wahlke, op. cit., p. 83. 

28 Kenneth Prewitt, “Career Patterns of Lo- 
cal ‘Elected Officials,’ Paper presented at the 


Americgn Political Science Asscciation Meet- 
ings, Chicago, Illinois, September 9-12, 1964. 
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` Party workers, the cadre of American 


political life, in Los Angeles County 
reported even more striking family in- 
volvement; 37 per cent said that their 
parents were active, and another 40 
per cent indicated that they were at 
least interested.2° Two-fifths of a 
sample of party organization members in 
St. Louis trace their activist role to 
interest initially generated in politically 
active families. A New Haven study 
comparing local politicians with a 
matched sample of nonpoliticians re- 
ports that the critical variable sepa- 
rating the two groups was the greater 
amount of family political activity 
among those who were to become po- 
litical activists.” 

Tt should be briefly appended that an 
active family member is not the only 
source of youthful exposure to politics. 


‘A school teacher, church leader, or 


neighbor may be the agent responsible - 
for early awareness of public affairs. 
The important conclusion to be drawn 
from the evidence available is that if 
the family or other authority figures 
are politically involved, they are likely 
to pass on that interest to youth un- 
der their care. " 
These empirical studies, however lim- 
ited in number and in scope, uniformly 
stress that groups of active politicians 
in the United States include a sizable 
core of persons who can look back at 


. childhoods colored by exposure to po- 


litical matters. This suggests that per- 
sons can be drawn into politics for 
reasons neither- of social status, skills, 
or personality but because they simply 
inherited an interest. In a discussion 
of this pattern of political involvement 


30 Varvick and Nixon, op. cit, p. 209 
` 81 Robert H. Salisbury, "The Urban Party 
O-ganization Member,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, forthcoming (Summer 1965). 

82 Rufus P Browning, “Business in Politics’ 
Motivation and Circumstances in the Rise to 
Power” (Unpublished Ph.D Dissertation, Yale 
University, 1960), p. 2. 
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children ‘built model airplanes. . 


- heavily 


. . . Is an aspect of a-life style which has 
uncritically been accepted since childhood 
by a relatively small number of people in 
the society. They may come from diverse 
ethnic, religious, occupational or social 


‘backgrounds. They may exhibit the gamut 


of personality types. They are distin- 
guished only by their political involve- 
ment, an interest they acquired when other 
> Such 
people, though a very small part of the 


total population, make up a large portion 


of the political participants 33 


Exposure as a route to political ac- 


tivity may be an adult as well as a 
childhood pattern. Certain adult roles, 


-more so than others, bring the -occu- 


pants into frequent contact with po- 
litical matters. Persons in such roles 
have a greater probability of themselves 


.- Joining the ranks of public officeholders 


than do persons in roles more removed 
from the political life of the community. 
. The convergence of the legal profes- 
sion and political office-holding is per- 
suasive indirect support for this suppo- 
sition.. Lawyers consistently contribute 
to the political leadership 


class.*4 Widely divergent hypotheses 


- have been suggested to account for the 


ubiquity of lawyers in politics. Eulau 
and Sprague review these hypotheses 
and find them wanting; their own po- 


‘sition is that there are two types of 


lawyer-politicians: those who choose law 


‘to further a political career, and those 


who choose a legal career only to be 
drawn ‘into politics by virtue of their 


| frequent. contact with pontica, mat- 


88 Salisbury, op. cs. 

84 The literature testifying io pore of 
lawyers in politics is summarized in Heinz 
Eulau and John Sprague, Lawyers in Politics: 
A Study in Professional Convergence (Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1964). They write, for 
instance, that “no occupational group stands 
in more regular and intimate relation to 
American politics than the legal. profession,” 
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Robert Salisbury sums up well what is ters.” The Eulau and Sprague argu- . 
here being argued:' political activity ment fits with the ovetéxposure ~ 


hypothesis. The first: group of lawyer-. 


. politicians were drawn to politics dur- — 


ing childhood or adolescence and use . 


the law degree as a springboard into 


politics; the second group were ushered 
into’ an active political role by. occu- 
pational duties tangential to the world 
of public affairs. Lawyers differ from 
other professionals of equal prestige 
and resources primarily in terms of 
their proximity to the political world. 

The reasoning employed to ‘explain 
lawyers in politics is a special case of 
a more general pattern, a pattern which 
leads occupants of various roles in the 
social, cultural, and occupational sys- 
tem into political life. Community 


leaders frequently report’such avenues 
‘to public office. 


‘As a city councilman 
in’ California stated: “My city. council 
post is actually an extension of my 
activities in the community. It is only ! 
a short step from service clubs or civic 
groups to public office.” His civic re- 
sponsibilities brought him‘ into contact 
with the political world, and this ex- 
posure was sufficient to draw him into 
activé candidacy for office.2® Milbrath 
observed about Washington lobbyists 
that they frequently developed their 


interest in political matters not as chil-~ | 


dren but while working at lobbying.* 
In other words, the proclivities of law- 


- yers, civic leaders, lobbyists, and union 


leaders to become politicians are all spe- 
cial. cases of a more general process; 
there is a tendency for any occupational . 


or civic role which touches the .political 


world to contribute more than its share 
to pubie EAO - 


’ CONCLUSION 


 Upper-status groups in the United 


States contribute more than their share 
6 


86 bid., pp 31-53. . oa A 
36 Prewitt, op. ctt., p. 15. 
37 Milbrath, op.'cit., p. 80. S 


to the political leadership class; how- 


ever, they are by no means the ex- ° 


clusive contributors, nor are all members 
of the upper stratum part of the po- 
litical elite. There is sufficient dis*unc- 
tion between the  political-activity 
pyramid and the stratification pyramid 
to suggest that-a demographic profile 
is not the most fruitful tool for identify- 
ing those who have a proclivity for 
politics. Socioeconomic status is un- 
doubtedly a factor in leadership selec- 
tion, but it is neither a necessary nor 
sufficient base of political authority. 

The second hypothesis reviewed—po- 
litical leadership is selected in greater 
amounts from groups of persons with 
appropriate skills and telents—is logi- 
cally persuasive but difficult to 2x- 
amine. The more complex the role 
‘differentiation and the more tasks per- 
formed by the polity, the more difficult 
is it to carry out empirical studies 
with this as the guiding proposition. 
' But, however difficult to study, the no- 
tion that society exercises, according 
to its functional requirements, a selec- 
tive effect on the determination of who 
is to hold political power is valuable 
. for emphasizing that leadership selsc- 
tion is a process of interaction between 
the candidate and the social-political 
conditions. 

Hypotheses stressing self-selection 
tendencies bring us closer to the sociali- 
zation experiences leading to a pro- 
clivity for political activism. That a 
personality variable is responsible for 
pushing persons into pelitical careers 
is a dubious proposition Personality 
traits may influence relative success in 
politics or affect the style of leadership 
once office is won, but to distinguish 
political-power aspirants from the in- 
differents on such traits is not supported 
by any data currently available. 

The major political socialization 
proposition reviewed states that those 
mos likely to select themselves (and be 
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- selected) for public office are those 


overexposed -to polizics as youth or 
adults. Overexposure simply means that 


a certain segment of the population - 


spends significantly more time in the 
company of political. matters than is 
normally the case. If we had data to 


plot a curve showing the amount of ` 
political stimuli received by all the - 


citizens in the United States, it might 
look as follows: 

‘sox 

49 

x) 


20 


Proportion of 
the population 
` 


10 


Q 


Frequent & Intimate 
Exposure to Politics 


Infrequent Exposure, 
Isolated from Politics 


A small portion of the total Ameri- 
can population receive frequent politi- 
cal stimuli and are intimately related 
to political matters. These are persons 
who as children grow up in a politically 
active family; or as adolescents and 


college students are involved in school ` 


politics, serving in the Peace Corps, or 
working for civil rights; or as adults 
occupy civic and eccupational roles 
tangential to the political world. These 
individuals indeed are “socialized” into 
an interest in politics or, at least, learn 
to accept political activity as a normal 
part of their life-style. Though a small 
segment of the ‘total population, this 
group contributes a sizable share to the 
political leadership class. 

This liné of reasoning is made more 
persuasive because it can account for 
findings generated by other theoriés of 
leadership selection. For instance, up- 
per-strata, more than average or lower- 
strata, groups not only provide politi- 
cal leaders, they also contain a larger 
proportion of persons frequently ex- 
posed to political matters. If evidence 
were available, we could determine 


what proportion in various.groups are . 
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among those few persons for whom 
politics is a matter of daily diet. It is 
reasonable to expect that different 
groups contribute to the leadership class 
not relative to their absolute size or 
to their status but relative to the per- 
centage of their membership “overex- 
posed” to politics. The correlation 
. betwéen status and political leadership 
holds only because moving up the 
status hierarchy increases the propor- 
tion of the class belonging to the seg- 
ment of society frequently exposed to 
the political world. Increasing the 
political sensitivity cf the worker and 
middle classes, via the union movement, 
neighborhood organizations, and the 
like, should increase their contribution 
to- political leadership circles. As 
greater numbers in the various strata 
of society come into contact with poli- 
tics, the demography of the leadership 
class will, tend more pertectly to, mirror 
the social-economic structure of society. 

Similar reasoning can be employed 
to account for tendencies of persons 
with appropriate skills to be recruited 
into political posts. Ignoring causal 
direction, it is apparent that skills 
needed by society are, althost by def- 
nition, skills possessed by persons in 
roles tangential to the polity. For in- 
stance, in the normal course of events, 
artists are more isolated from political 
matters than lawyers; they are, also 
less frequently recruited into public 
leadership, and their skills, compara- 
tively speaking. are less needed for 
political management. At least adult 
political socialization experiences are 
likely to be affectec by one’s role in 
society: roles requiring skills useful 
in politics are roles more closely linked 
to a polity that penetrates many of the 
community’s social, economic, and edu- 
cational activities. 

The hypothesis treating frequency of 
political stimuli as an independent vari- 
able accounting for leadership selection 
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. patterns is just that, a hypothesis. 


Studies including’ persons “‘overex- 
posed” to politics by youthful or adult 
political socialization experiences who 
do not become political leaders must 
be undertaken before the effect of such 
exposure can be determined. Neverthe- 
less, the proposition is in line with 
general political socialization theory 
suggesting that frequency and intensity 
of different kinds of political stimuli 
affect the probability of adopting a 
particular partisan stand, set of politi- 
cal orientations, or style of political 
behavior. Persons who have a pro- 
clivity for political activism in a system 
where leadership is more or less avail- 
able to those eager to assume it are 
likely to be those who have witnessed 
the ways of politicians, been captured 
by the drama and excitement of politi- 
cal events, discovered what can be ac- 
complished by maneuvering the levers 
of political power, or simply taken it as 
a given that a political career is their 
calling. Acquiring these and similar 
orientations toward political life re- 
quires political socialization experiences 
which place one in close contact with 
the political world. 
The propositions reviewed in this pa- 
per-—one focusing on stratification vari- 
ables, another on functional require- 
ments of society, a third on individual 
personality traits, and, finally, one more 
directly related to political socialization 
—are not an exhaustive list of ap- 
proaches to leadership selection. They 
do, however, identify most of the ma- 
jor elements which might go into a 
model of political socialization and po- 
litical recruitment. A question only 
alluded to is how the model might vary 
from- one society to another. A pa- 
per reviewing the cross-national evidence 
as well as the American data would 
indicate that the elements shift in their 
relation to each other from system to 
system. (We know, for instance, ethat 
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the articulation between- educational 
systems and leadership selection varies 
considerably between systems.) 

The second major question ignored 
throughout the paper concerns the im- 
pact of the recruitment patterns on the 
country’s politics. The consequences 
of leadership selection processes which 
stress self-selection rather than co- 
optation or ascriptive criteria have been 
the subject of treatises far more am- 


bitious than this one; nevertheless, we ' 


are. still in need of data-based studies 
linking selection patterns to the de- 
pendent variables of pclitical science 
—public policy and system function- 
ing. 

Finally, space has not permitted at- 
tention to factors which alter over 
time the manner in which a democracy 
selects its leadership. The type and 
distribution of political socialization 
agencies responsible for ushering pər- 
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sons into participant political roles 
vary with changes in the economic, 
social, religious, and educational ‘sys- 
tems. For instance, how many children 
with what kinds of attributes are ex- 
posed to which types of images about 
politics will be significantly affected by, 
say, whether their school system and 
neighborhood are racially heterogene- 
ous or homogeneous. It remains to be 
worked out how fundamental changes 
in the ecology of the country affect 
political socialization and political re- 
cruitment patterns. 

A theory of political socialization and 
recruitment must do much more than 
I have attempted here—identifying ele- 
ments of a model of ‘leadership selec- 
tion. It must analyze and explain 
the interaction between the elements, 
their impact on other aspects of poli- 
tics, and their responsiveness to changes 
in the environment. 
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ABSTRACT: American Negroes perforce “came to terms” his- 
torically with a locality-circumscribed political world. A huge 
northward migration has occurred, and the younger Negro has 
gradually become aware of metropolitan as well as national 
American political processes as they affect him. Opinion-sur- 
. vey evidence reveals clear contrasts by region and generation 
in Negro attitudes toward public officials; it also suggests that 
Negro evaluations of political opportunity sometimes approach 
parity with matched counterpart groups of, underprivileged 
whites. A shift has also occurred in Negro leadership, away 
from accommodationist civic dignitaries, tapped by whites as 
liaison spokesmen for the Negro subcommunity, to Negro pro- 
fessional politicians, negotiating from positions of pivotal elec- 
toral power both in Southern localities and Northern metro- 
politan districts. The middle-class leadership of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) 
and Urban League, moreover, has been supplemented . and 
jostled into new militancy by the direct-action protest or- 
ganizers of the: Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
(SCLC), the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), and the 
Student Nonviolent Co-ordinating Committee (SNCC). Full 
and mundane possession by Negroes of a reformulated place in 
the American polity depends, however, on the proliferation of 
community-level opportunities to learn new skills and roles in 
‘civic affairs. 
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THE POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


N the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the political socialization of the 

American Negro is rapidly and drasti- 
cally changing. In part, the trends in- 
volve and reflect a massive mig-ation 
from the rural South into Northern 
metropolitan slums. In part the trends 
are embodied in the perspectives of 
successive generations—those under 
forty today, whose awareness of Ameri- 
can political life is therefore exclusively 
post-World War II, and their elders, 
who grew up in a prewar or wartime 
climate of opinion. 

These key dimensions—migration 
and generation—will be repeatedly con- 
sidered as we sift the findings available 
from recent research into how people 
are inducted into their political culture, 
which is what we mean by the phrase 
“political socialization.” And because 
change is the outstancing feature in 
considering both dimensions, the find- 
ings raise questions about “resocializa- 
tion” quite different from those in- 
volved in teaching civics to children 
or in other ways giving young people 
a “feel for politics.” Protest, aliena- 
tion, reconciliation, reintegration: these 
are all relevant terms when we examine 
how Negroes adjust to the rules and 
arrangements of American politics. 

Political socialization refers to one’s 
induction into a political culture. and 
perhaps one’s capacity to change it. As 
‘a learning process, it needs to be seen 
as Often painful, embarrassing, and even 
stultifying. It is a school of hard 
knocks for those on the receiving end 
as American Negroes are. It is nct a 
pleasant academic routine of lessons 
learned and grades achieved in a civics 
class. It is the process by which adults 
come to learn what is expected of them 
as citizens and, perhaps, leaders 

Political socialization, then, is con- 
cerned with how a person “comes to 
terms” with the roles and norms of the 
cotentric political worlds—local, re- 
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gional, and national—into which he 
passes aS he grows up. Necessarily 
it focuses on formative experiences— 
in the family, scnool, and primary 
group contexts of childhood—that shape 
ideals and give insight into political 
aspects of life. It requires considera- 
tion of a set of mctivational factors— 
rooted in each individual’s private prob- 
lems of psychic management, including 
also the patterned goals and goads to 
which he responds with some regu- 
larity. Negro Americans in many ways 
are excluded from the dominant politi- 
cal culture of their community and 
nation, and are denied its rewards. 


Norms and roles for political perform- ’ 


ance are learned in a special Negro 
subculture, which is at present under- 


going basic changes, creating for the 


next Negro generation new prototypes 


Prod 


for political action, and creating also | 


new tensions and new frustrations for 
the individual. 

But the psychological transformation 
—the “internalized revolution”—in the 
way Negroes are being inducted into 
American political life still confronts 
the would-be “new Negro” with some 


practicalities that can make all the dif- 


ference. The study of political sociali- 
zation requires attention also to situa- 
tional insights and beliefs—sets of ideo- 
logical, group-oriented, or self-interested 
calculations made by a person which 


largely determine the level of his in- ’ 


volvement and participation in any spe- 


cific occasion or process. Attitudes of - 


skepticism may be widely prevalent 
among Negro citizens, but they are sur- 
prisingly differentiated from person to 
person, and from situation to situation. 
And linked to these situational apprais- 
als also is the question of what re- 
sources can be marshaled. A full analy- 


sis of the changes sccuiring in Negro ` 


political socialization would take into 
account a long list of capabilities— 


skills, knowledge, contacts, style, en-. 
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ergy, Strength, reputation, access, con- 
trol of organizations—each of which is 
distributed. unequally within the Negro 
population, and each of which implies 
control by an active intelligence to be 
effectively invoked. 

Finally, political socialization is not 
: simply the study of how people come to 
terms with the conventional practices 
and arrangements which are manifestly 
- referred to as “political” or “govern- 
mental” in the institutional sense. It 
involves examination also of a set of 
functional equivalents, ways of doing 
indirectly what cannot be done directly. 
Because of the history of Negro exclu- 
sion—both nationally and in his resi- 
dence localities—from active and ac- 
cepted participation in the conventional 
‘processes of governance, it is especially 
relevant to look at his political educa- 
tion as it is functionally acquired, even 
though the ostensible processes are those 
of community-service groups, fraternal 
associations, or church affairs. 

This, then, is a brief inventory of 
the range of problems embraced by the 
study of political socialization. Applied 
to an inguiry about the American Ne- 
` gro, it is, perhaps, a useful approach. 
But certain risks should be pointed out. 
First, learning what is expected and how 
to perform in either basic or specialized 
roles is an undertaking that seems to 
imply a rather homogeneous political 
culture, housed in monolithic institu- 
‘tions and with standardized induction 
norms. Second, it is likely to suggest 
that- the things to be learned are, on 
the surface, straightforward, manifest 
political events and governmental pat- 
terns. “Third, these, in turn, imply that 
learning depends upon the initiative of 
each student; some will get A’s and 
others F’s. Fourth, it conveys a rather 
static picture. Allowing for variations 
in milieu, the old textbook should con- 
tinue. to apply; if one is not politically 
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inducted into the same culture, at least 
it is into a progressively unfolding po- . 
litical culture. These are all comfort- - 
able illusions. 

In any extensive society there is a 
plurality of political milieus into which 
a person coming to adulthood passes. 
They are not equally challenging, nor 
easy, nor stable. In the South, a Negro 
“knew where he stood” and what to ex- 
pect—or he used to. In the North, im- 
personal treatment is functional on the 
surface. It means access to public ac- 
commodations, a chance to vote, due 
process of law, and’so forth. It also 
means isolation, exclusion, hypocrisy, 
and ambiguity about where the Negro 
stands socially. 

Change does not necessarily mean 
revolutionary change. The actions of 
those in a political culture ere largely 
what reaffirm or modify its norms and 
practices, and incidentally serve to inte- 
grate or disjoin it from other political 
cultures. The accretion of small changes 
in political practice, moreover, includes 
not only innovations made on purpose 
and by forceful leaders, but the modifi- 
cations as well that result from im- 
provisation, from fumbling, from short- 
sighted maneuvers, from unwillingness 
to continue in familiar roles, and so 
forth. i 

To learn the political game only once 
is not enough, whether one treats it as 
a spectator sport, a hobby, or a voca- 
tion. Change is too basic; resocializa- 
tion is too necessary. Especially is this 
so in the rapidly changing arenas of 
America’s racial politics. Recent col- 
lective efforts at direct action have 
multiplied Negro opportunities for po- 
litical experience; the organizational 
scaffolding of leadership and cadre roles 
has vastly increased the list of politi- 
cal tasks to be done at the same time 
that it has made those roles more de- 
sirable and more differentiated. New 
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organizing skills, analytical abilities, 
and ‘communication talents are ‘being 
found and encouraged in the distinctive 
circumstances of “protest politics.” Yet, 
in looking at the changing patterns of 
Negro role-playing and Negro skill- 
acquisition, it is still dificult to gauge 
the changes in Negro attitudes and mo- 
tivations. It is necessary to remember 
the backlog of frustration, self-doubt, 
and anger which the -neophyte must 
somehow control if he is to learn any- 
thing effectively. That he often fails, 
and in the process learns other lessons 
about himself.and the political system, 
are other aspects of the problem. 

This inquiry, then, becomes a case 
study in the use of a new conceptual 
paraphernalia—that of “political so- 
cialization”—applied to the complexity 
and recalcitrance of actual politicizing 
situations, as reported by Negro in- 
formants. Analyzing some of the avail- 
able data in these terms is at least a 
way of highlighting the flimsiness of 
our theoretical apparatus in this area. 
And because it is impossible to consider 
the acquisition of political capacities, 
skills, and beliefs by a sizable segment 
of the population without asking what 
difference it is likely to make to the Do- 
litical system in which they will be 
used and are being used, this inquiry 
also links interpretation of Negro 2o 
tentialities to the developmental pros- 
pects for the American polity. Let us 
turn then to a consideration of the re- 
sources and difficulties of Negro Ameri- 
cans in coming to terms with the politi- 
cal worlds that surround them. 


THE NONCOMPATIBILITY OF NEGRO AND 
WHITE CIRCUMSTANCES 


In special ways as well as common 
ones, American Negroes occupy inferior 
statuses. Almost from birth they are 
discriminated against and made to feel 
inadequate, useless, and undesirable by 
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the dominant white community. As a 
group also they tend to be poor, margi- 
nally educated, and maladapted eco- 
nomically. ` 

In these latter respects, many whites 
living in the same Iccalities are in simi-_ 
larly depressed circumstances. Some of 
the apathy and skepticism about Ameri- 
can political life which we expect to 
find among Negroes is probably due to 
these socioeconomic disabilities. At the 
same. time, the political viewpoints and 
roles of typical Negro citizens must 
substantially be seen as a response to 
the animosities and prejudices they ex- 
perience because of their ethnic dis- 
tinctiveness. 

Within the Negro community as else- 
where, there is a spectrum of affluence 
and poverty, prominence, and ordinari- 
ness. It is increasingly hard to find a 
“typical” Negro. How old should be 
be? Does he live in a Northern city? 
Does he work at a menial-job? Does 
he earn less than $2,000 a year? For 
every such Negro, an equal number can 
be found in contrasting circumstances. 

Only a composite picture begins to 
convey at once the “central tendencies” 
and the “scatter” in Negro character- 
istics. Sample surveys, by interviewing 
representative cross-sections of the citi- 
zenry, secure:just this kind of composite 
picture for the natior. as a whole. Com- 
plications arise, however, when a segre- 
gated and disadvantaged subgroup like 
the Negroes in such a sample are com- 


pared with the larger majority-status | ' 


sample of whites. i 

In the spring of 1960, the National 
Opinion Research Center (NORC) un- 
dertook a national survey of the United 
States, as part of a'five-nation study 
of contemporary patterns of political 
socialization. Reported elsewhere, that 
project has disclosed many fascinating 
parallels and contrasts between Ameri- 
can, British, German, Italian, and Mezi- 
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as TABLE 1: EA OF NEGRO AND Warre COUNTERPART SAMPLES 
j , “AND NATIONAL WHITE Cross-SECTION (1960 SURVEY)* mE 
MATCHED SUBSAMPLES ae 
ae ee WHITE 
SENSES) NEGRO WHITs E (870) ie’ 
` (100) . (100) 7 
% % 
1. Sex: Male’ 49 49 47 
2. Age: Under forty 47 47 40 
3. Residence: Big-city dwellers 53 959 42 
4. Region: Southern 55 55 30 
- 5. Income: Less than $5,000 a year 57 56 24 
6. Rearing place: Rural or small' town 50 55 54 
7. Married 67 67 73 
8. Dependents: Three-++ children 38 38 35 
9. Intend to stay in current locale | 76 78 83 
10. Birth region: South 89 50 27 
11. Lived in current locale “always” 36 46° 47 
12. Occupation: 
i , ” Unskilled workers. : 37 30 20 x 
= oF S Operatives and service workers > 39 28. 20 
; Craft and white collar workers 19 28 41 
Business and professional 6 13 19 
13` Education: =, 
~ Only some grammar, ; Ba © 31 25 ' © 16 
Full grammar (8 grades) 19 19 16 
Only some high school 22 “45 18 
Full high school 16 24 29 
f ‘Some college 6 "17 21 
14. Group membership: | i 
Belong to no organizations 41 51- 43 
. Belong to one organization 36 23 24 
l Belong to several organizations 23 207 33 
` 15 Interviewer SES Rene: Low 48 37 15 


“a Data from NORC ponds of? American electorate in the spring of 1960 for Almond- Verba five- 


nation project. z' 


can publics. Many subsidiary oe 
lems were scarcely touched upon in their 
transnational study, although their data 
' are directly relevant. One such prob- 


t lem“ area concerns the American Ne- 


. gro’s past and potential induction into 
politics. 

To investigate carefully those aspects 
of Negro political socialization that seem 
distinctive for the ethnic group, and at 
the same time identify attitudes and 


1 Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba, The 
‘Civic Culture (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1963). 
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baei about political matters that 
equally characterize a set of whites in 
comparable socioeconomic . circum- 
stances, .a matching procedure was fol- 
lowed. One hundred interviews” had 
been-taken with Negro respondents, as 
part of the NORC survey. These were 
now classified by region (South or 
North), by urban or rural residence, 
by age (over and under forty), by in- 
come levels (over and under $5,000 a 
year for family units), and by sex. 
Invoking all five points of distinction 
as either-or dichotomies prodyced 
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thirty-two exclusive categories, eack 
with two to five Negrc respondents. 
The 870 white respondents in the na- 
tional sample were then divided into the 


same thirty-two subsets. Random se-’ 


lection methods were used to choose 
as many ‘white counterparts in eack 
subset as there were Negro cases. Thus 
a composite group of one hundrec 


whites was defined, deliberately matchec ` 


with the Negro group on five dimen- 


_ sions. 


‘In each.component, hereafter callec 
the Negro and the Counterpart groups. 
approximately half were male, under 
forty, big-city dwellers, Northerners, 
and ,earning over $5,000 a year. The 
other half were not. So far as the 


national white cross-section was con- ` 


cerned, proportions quite different from 
fifty-fifty were found on most of these 
same counts (Table 1). > 

A few other points of comparability 
deserve mention. In both Negro anc 
Counterpart samples, approximately 
half grew up in rural, small-town, or 
farm environments. In both samples, 
two-thirds were married, and just un- 
der ‘two-fifths had large families——three 
or more children. In both groups, also, 
at least three-fourths intended to stay 
in their current locality of residence 

On all of these points, moreover, the 
national white cross-section registerec 


, quite similar levels. Once having come 


to terms with a community, a young 


‘adult marries, raises a family, and in- 


tends to stay there. In all these re- 
spects, both the Negro and Counterpart 
groups are typically American. 

Looked at from another vantage 
point, what sociologists call status- 
crystallization operates in ways that are 
dysfunctional to the Negro’s most ele- 
mentary solution—to move. This is 
illustrated by the impossibility—using 
the kinds of matching prcecedures noted 
—of securing a good match between Ne- 
groes, and their Counterparts-on either 


"art of the possible.” 
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occupational or educational counts; 


there were simply not enough whites in 


menial job categories or with limited , 
educational backgrounds, once age, sex, 
region, income, and residence area di- 
mensions were stipulated. 

Cumulative social constraints box in 
an American Negro. Unskilled or semi- 
skilled (76 per cent) and poorly edu- ` 
cated (56 per cent), his problem is fur- 
ther exacerbated by the region and lo- 
cality in which he lives and wants to 
remain living. Of the’ Counterpart 
group, only 58 per cent hold similarly 
low-status jobs, and only 44 per cent 
had comparable educational handicaps. 
For the larger white cross-section, these 
percentages dropped to 40 per cent and 
32 per cent, respectively. The Counter- 
parts are considerably closer to the Ne- 
groes on theše counts than are most 
white Americans. Their disadvantages, 
nevertheless, are not so cumulative; 
they are not so “locked in.” 

The “first solution”—migration—is, of 
course, widely used by Negroes. In our 
sample, only half now live in the South, 
but nine-tenths were born there. Nearly 
half the Counterparts but only 36 per 
cent of the Negroes reported that they 
had always lived in their current lo-’ 
cality. 

The underlying point, however, re- 
lates to the generational aspect of the 
socialization phenomenon. For many 
Negroes, although not for all, “coming 
to terms” with a political world is al- 
most irreversible. Basic life premises 
are involved. Some kinds of adult ac- 
tivity are so difficult, once foresworn, 
as to be impossible to undertake later in 
life. Some sets of events are so re- 


. mote that they do not really touch 


one’s daily life, however relevant, as 
news devélopments about public policy 
or group demonstrations, they may 
seem to the observer. Politics is the 
And in school, 
on the’ job, in dealings with police or 


sore Cle 


l eea officials, learning the art of 

e.possible is not an abstract problem. 
. Instead, it is a practical question of 
getting along with a specific teacher, a 
particular foreman, a well-known 
sheriff, a certain poszal clerk or building 
inspector. 

Consider the evidence in Table 2. 

' Asked in 1960 whether government offi- 


cials were likely to give them “equal ` 


treatment” in matters like housing 
regulations or taxes, 49 per cent of the 
Negro sample and 90 per cent of the 
white Counterpart group said yes. On 
a parallel question, asking about en- 
counters with the police over- traffic vio- 
lations or similar minor offenses, a 
slightly reduced margin was found, with 
60 per cent of the Negroes and 85 per 
cént of the Counterparts expecting 
“equal treatment.” 

Probing to learn what kind of eat 
ment was expected, that is, how, con- 
siderate and reasonable, the same pat- 
terns were found. Among both Negro 
and Counterpart groups, substantially 
fewer persons expected either bureau- 
crats or policemen to “give serious con- 
sideration” to their explanations. 
Counterparts are close to the scores 
registered on these counts by the larger 
white cross-section; the Negroes are 
‘about half again as likely to be pessi- 
mistic. This is a level of caution and 
distrust among Negro Americans toward 
representatives of the law with whom 
they: have dealings which may well be 
Substantially realistic. 

It is when North-South contrasts and 
younger-older comparisons are made 
that the dynamics of Negro resocializa- 
tion are suggested. While 60 per cent 


of the Northern Negroes expected equal - 


treatment from officials in government 
agencies, only 40 per cent of the South- 
ern. Negroes were s optimistic. And, 
however equal the treatment might be, 


only 44 per cent of the Northern group ` 


and 18 per cent of the Southern ex- 
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pected agency officials to take their 


viewpoint seriously. Not only has the > 
trek north to the metropolitan slums 
been accompanied by a: measurable 


‘growth in confidence of equal official 


treatment, but also it represents a 
heightened feeling that the character of 
official treatment is not deaf or insensi- 
tive to their points of view. 

Northern Counterpart whites, to be 
sure, are more confident (93 per cent) 
than Northern Negroes (60 per cent) of. 
equal treatment. When the quality of 
that treatment is brought into question, 
however, they register only 49 per cent 
confidence of being listened to. . The 
44 per cent level on this point among 
Northern Negroes thus approaches 
parity. 

If we look next at the parallel ques- 
tion of police treatment, the direction 
of change is just opposite. While only 
47 per cent ot the Northern Negroes 
expected equal handling by the police, 
76 per cent of the Southern Negroes 
did. Moreover, this latter figure` ap- 
proaches parity with the level of confi- 
dence scored by the white Counterpart 
—and even the white cross-section: 

Only 29 per cent of the Northern 
Negroes expected the- police to listen 
to their story. Here again the level 
of confidence registered by Southern 


' Negroes (44 per cent) matches that 


found among the Southern Counterpart. 
In sum, in the South of 1960 a random 
sample, economically and socially, of 
Negroes and their white counterparts re- 
ported roughly equal treatment by the 
police in their home communities. 
Equally, too, they reported. that treat- 
merit to bé reasonable and considerate. 

A glance at the generational break- 
down on these points is useful. It is 
younger Negroes, not those over forty, 
whose confidence in the police had 
risen to a near parity with that regis- 
tered by their white’Counterparts. It 
is younger Negroes, too, whose expecta- 


“4 Police would-listen and take 
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TABLE 2: EXPECTED TREATMENT BY OAD COMPARISONS OF Nido ANDU S, 
'  . WEITE COUNTERPARTS, WITH REGIONAL AND GENERATIONAL BREAKDOWNS P 


REGIONAL GRNERATIONAL 
BREAKDOWN” BREAKDOWN? 
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1. Government officials would 
give equal treatment 

2. Police would give equal 
treatment 

3 Odicial would listen and take 

views seriously 


views seriously 4g | 51 | 44 | 45 | 28 | 55 | 42 


a N = North, : i 
` S = South. : ‘2 
b F = Younger (under forty), °. i l 
O = Older. - a ane 


tions of considerate attention from offi- to half, the size of the Negro population | - 
-cials—although not equal treatmeni—- in absolute numbers had, nearly 
had risen to a parity level. doubled. ` = . l 
This massive influx of Negro citizens _ 
flooded the metropolitan slums with: - 
.hewcomers who,.by reason of their op- 
By 1960 half of America’s. Negro ‘portunity-deprived upbringing, often 
population lived outside the states of . lacked the incentives and goads to get | 
the old Confederacy, and nearly a third ahead found among previous immigrant --, 
lived in the twelve largest metropolitan groups. Earlier ethnic minorities had -~ 
centers. More than half of the resi- come from culturally intact backgrounds 
dents of Washington, more than a third in Europe which provided them with 
of those in Detroit, Baltimore, and distinctive but, usually, . well-defined 
Cleveland, and easily a quarter in Chi- standards of conduct for political life. 
cago and Philadedphia were Negroes. The slave-period traditions for Negroes | 
In a ten-year period, a million and a who had been field hands in the Delta, ,', - 
half Negroes ‘had left the South. No members of a domestic class in a planta- ` 
immigrant wave in American history tion system, or personal servants for’ 
was ever so large or camé so quickly white masters in the urban South were ~ 
. into. the urban centers of ‘the nation. quite disparate, but in all cases were, ` 
- In +1930, half of the Negro population heavily weighted in terms of imitating 
lived in rural Southern areas and an- white patterns. 
other quarter in the towns and cities- While this long spiral of migration 
of the South. By 1940, the ratio was continued, other trends were: also: at 
one Northern to every two Southern work. Technological advances in in- 
Negroes. And while the proportion liv- dustry and commerce were displacing l 
ing in Northern localities went, decade unskilled and semiskilled labor—-Negro ` * 
by decade, from a quarter to a third - labor—at an ‘accelerating pace Metro- 
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' Solitan programs foe meeting ‘trans- 
_ portation, education, , recreation,” and 
“ housing’ demands were’ inevitably dis- 
placing families—both long-established ` 
‘and newly come—from blighted neigh- 
. borhoods. 
bo i Table 3 provides some glimpse of the 
magnitudes involved in the attitudinal 
reorientation of Negroes toward local 
‘government. 
 . portant was its impact on’ their daily 
~ lives, nearly the same proportion—one- , 
o third—of Negroes „and whites > felt. 
‘-that the answer, was “great impact. “ 
-3,7 Among Northerners, whites (41. per. 
`. cent) were somewhat more inclined to 
1 7. this view than Negroes (29 per cent). 
Asked to evaluate the contribution of ' 
.» local government, only 50 per cent of: 
“.y + the Negroes, compared- with 72 per cent 
.,. Of théir- Counterparts, felt it had: gen- 
‘+’ erally been helpful in their lives. In- 
-.* the North, however, the 60 per cent, 
scored ' by Negroes was rather close 
ae on Counterpart figure of 69 . per 
: On the’ other’ hand, ony 42 per 
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In 1960, asked- how im- 


çent of. the Southern Negroes miad this ` 


evaluation, while .75 per: cent: of’ their 
When gen- 


white Counterparts did so. 
_ erations are compared, the margin by 


which whites make more favorable - 
évaluations is similar for younger and., 


older . „Sets. 


Those interviewed, were aked to con- | 


sider, what could be done to prevent the 


village or city council from adopting . 
a` regulation which “you considered, 


very unjust or harmful.” For the na- 
tional white cross-section, only 24- per 
cent felt it was almost impossible for 
them to change a bad local ordinance. 
Somewhat more (31 per cent) of the 
Counterpart whites and fully 38 per 
cent of the Negroes felt this way. 
Asked whether they bad, in fact, ever 
tried, 70 per cent of the national cross- 


"a 


section of whites and 73 per cent of'the -- 


Counterpart whites admitted never hav- 
ing done so, but 86' per cent of the 
Negroes had never tried. ; 


When attention is given to the’ Te- 


gional, and age breakdowns, again the 


TABLE 3° FENTON ABOUT TO Gaines: COMPARISONS OF NEGRO AND 
WHITE COUNTERPARTS, with REGIONAL AND GENERATIONAL BREAKDOWNS 


' 1. Local government has “great 
impact” on daily lives 
_ Local-government actions are 
‘usually helpful $ 
. It is almost impossible to 
7 change a bad local regulation 
by own efforts 
Very unlikely to try to change 
‘bad local regulation > 
. Never have tried to influence 
set local policy decision © ., .. 
< +N = North, 
S = South. } 
b Y = = Younger (under forty), : 
0 = Older. 
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_ GENERATIONAL 
BREAKDOWN? 


REGIONAL 
BREAXDOWN®* 
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attitudinal transformation -can begin to' 


be seen., Not alienation, but heightened 
involvement and substantial realism in 
the choice of. methods and targets seem 
to be disclosed: While fully 53 per cent 
of the Southern Negroes felt, that chang- 


ing a bad local law was virtually im- 


possible, only 20 per cent of the North- 
ern Negroes did’ so—a figure rather 
similar to that of Counterpart whites. 
` The contrast in optimism was corre- 
spondingly great also between younger 
and older Negroes, with “virtually im- 
possible” being the reaction of 28 per 
cent and 47 per cent, respectively, a 
substantially greater age difference than 
‘registered by white Counterparts. 

As to whether they, personally, 
would actively try to change a bad local 
law if the occasion arose, sharp con- 
trasts are found between North and 
South. More than half of the Southern 
Negroes felt it was unlikely they would 
_ ever try; only 27 per cent of Southern 
' Counterparts were so passive. Con- 
versely, only 31 per cent of the North- 
ern Negroes felt they would never try 
to influence such a matter, but 50 per 
cent of the Northern Counterparts ad- 
mitted -their probable inaction. For 
both Negroes and Counterpart whites, 
the younger age groups showed mark- 
edly greater propensities toward local 
political agitation. And when the ques- 
tion was posed, had any actual attempt 
to influence a local ordinance issue ever 
been made, 95, per cent of the Southern 
Negroes said “never.” On the same 
‘question, only 76 per cent of the North- 
ern Negroes had never tried, the same 
- proportion as for Northern ‘‘Counter- 
parts. 


į 
Tae LOCALLY CIRCUMSCRIBED POLITI- : 


CAL WORLD OF AMERICAN NEGROES 


” In the study of American race rela- 
tions today, intellectuals tend to assume 
that eNegroes all along have felt op- 


D opt A ; 
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pressed and constrained at the mold of 
second-class citizenship, in 1895 as 
much as 1935 or 1965. Yet, little is 
known about their political socialization 
patterns, and a few cautionary points: 
are pertinent. Ordinary Negroes lived 
mostly in the South. About 1890, open 
efforts began to disfranchise . Negro 
voters and to impdse Jim Crow cir- 
cumscriptions with the force of law on 
Negro use of public facilities. By 1910 
the political rules had been reformu- 
lated; the Supreme Court’s 


lic concern about what was happening, 
while political realities ensured a steadv 
deterioration in the public services and 
accommodations available in their home 
communities to Negroes. Incidental to 


this triumph of nasty-mindedness, much ` 
race hatred was preached and counte- | 
nanced, apparently in part to reassure ` 


the poor whites that they were not the 
next target., 

Frederick Douglass, the most militant 
national Negro leader, fought in vain 
after 1880 against the trend to disen- 
gage all national machinery capable oi 
aiding the Negro. After his death in 
1894, others founded the NAACP and 
the Urban League, conceived as instru- 
ments for rallying the racial elite, of 
training the “Talented Tenth” as race 
spokesmen and cadres for future strug- 
gles, of pursuing political goals not in 
political arenas but in academic, phil- 
anthropic, religious, 
modes. . Themselves the products of ‘a 
selective social mobility process within 


and journalistic ` 


“separate ° 
but equal” doctrine helped to quiet pub- ` | 


the Negro world, most of the Negro » 


publicists, lawyers, academics, and 


others on the national scene struggled , - 


to get and to keep open elite com-. `, 


munication lines. Their efforts reflected 
a middle-class ' presumption that the 
Negro masses, when mobilized, would 
accept their lead. There is dignity and 
restraint, rather than anger and. im- 
patience, in the formulation of -tasks 


t 


- i \, 


confronting the NAACP by the militant 


bind 


‘Booker T. Washington. 


“istic. 


leader, W. E: B. DuBois: “By every. 
civilized and peaceful method, we must 
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strive for the rights which the world 
‘ accords to men,” ? 


Nationally, the “accommodationist” 
style of Negro leadership was set by 
The head of 
Tuskegee was a man of humble origins, 
a self-made man who had met the 
world on its own terms. He was real- 
Negroes lacked the skills and 
knowledge to -succeed economically; 
education was the crucial resource 
needed, and education was provided by 
local governing bodies; Southern whites 
would only provide that crucial re- 


' source if the “products” were reliably 


docile, 
Just when the use of governmental 


machinery to enforce disadvantages on 


the Negro was at its: peak, Washington 
counselled submission. Work hard, in 
the service of the community, and you 
will become accepted in proper time. 
His advice and example were, for’ Ne- 
groes to give up their interest in po- 
litical power as a way’ of securing their 
rights. ‘Industrial education and an ap- 
propriate station in the emerging in- 
dustrial work of. twentieth-century 


k ` America, were the objectives he used. 


De facto segregation in the North was 
not implemented by state laws and local 
ordinances as in the South; nor were 
prejudices so openly proclaimed by mili- 


P tant whites. But the Northern recep- 


tion system has been a pale facsimile 
of its Southern prototype in many ways, 
and especially at the local community 
level. 

Until the postwar years it can be 
argued that, North and South alike, 
Negro adults became politically ‘social- 
ized almost exclusively to the circum- 
scriptions and indirect channels of the 


localities in which they lived. It was 
irrelevant to speak of national. or even. 
state-bestowed citizen status for Negro. 
Americans. In the outlook of educated 
Negro elite figures, no doubt, an aware- 
ness of the life in the national and 
state superstructure, of American, poli- 


tics existed. At the same: time, it is. 


quite understandable ‘that most ‘events 
occurring in the central institutional 
complex of American democracy would ` 
not touch the ordinary Negro American 
emotionally, nor arouse desires to par- > 
ticipate. > And for the Negro poor, dur- 
ing this whole century of segregation 

and lower-caste treatment, politics was ' 
white man’s business; even in the local’ 


‘arenas of political’ life Negroes often 


' Americans more effectively. 


2 Quoted in Charles E. Silberman, Crisis in ~ 


Black and White (New York: Random House, 
1964), p- 129. 


at 


could secure no electoral footing.. The 
ambit of Negro influence was thus ' 
severely’ limited; it took only a primer 
to learn the rules of how to behave. 
Compliance with imposed norms was 
rudimentary but necessary, even when 
fellow-Negroes called it “Toming.” 
Myrdal’s massive codification in 1942 | 
of the circumstances of Negro life in- 
forms us about the extent to which 
Negroes of that. and previous genera- | 
tions. were a ‘minority harder than 
Italians, Poles, or Jews to assimilate.’ 
His study stressed themes that, con- 
tinue to preoccupvy discussion today. 
Myrdal believed. that Negroes were “ex- 
aggerated Americans,” who’ believed in 
the American Creed more passionately 
than whites, and who should exploit 
their common bonds of belief with white 
It would 
not be possible for white Americans to 
sustain their corporate belief system un- ` 
less those who asked their due were 
granted it, once heard. Negroes had not 


strenuously asked .their due; avoiding ne 


scenes and temporizing had been the ` 
style. . 
The Negro community was dependent: 


8 Gunnar ‘Myrdal, An . American Dilemma 
(New York. Harper.& Brothers, 1944).® 
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' on the white community; whites were 
committed to their egalitarian, opti- 
mistic, democratic creed, as were the 


Negroes; by playing upon the beliefs ` 


of whites, Negroes could gain their ob- 
jectives. 

Did Negroes consciously or persist- 
ently aspire to full citizenship? Had 
they been politically socialized to want 
citizen status, but somehow left un- 
tutored in how to manipulate and per- 
suade whites to grant them what was 
due? 

Or had they undergone a harsher so- 
cialization process, one which left them 
not prepared to believe that the Ameri- 
can political system, for all its protesta- 
tions, would support them in their as- 
pirations? 

The argument here is not that Ne- 
groes were passive, apathetic, and for 
generations unable to protest effectively 
because they had become disenchanted 
with the American Creed—alienated 
from American society. Probably more 
commonly, Negro adults had never 
allowed themselves to become enchanted 
with “democracy” in the irst place, so 
far as their own community and private 
_ lives went. ‘Traditionally. Negro civic 
leaders occupying symbolic positions of 
respect were “tapped” by leaders in 
the white community as contact points. 
The influence of such “anointed” figures 
often depended more on their near-mo- 
nopoly over liaison channels to the all- 
important white community’s decision- 
makers than on any spontaneous follow- 
ing within the Negro community which 
they might have generated. Under- 
takers, insurance men, bankers, teachers, 
a few professional men—above all, min- 
isters of Negro churches: these were the 
men who traditionally were treated as 
spokesmen for their local Negro com- 


munities. Accommodation‘st, conserve- 


tive, dignified, personally successful 
men: they have been for more than 
half % century the prime models for 
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Negro children asking to be shown local 
“men of influence.” * 

With the mobilization of electoral 
strength, the decline of Negro ministers 
and leaders of fraternal organizations as 
sources for community leadership— 
whether in the liaison or symbolic sense 
—has steadily been taking place in 
Southern localities. “Street lights, side- 
walks, and paved streets are more com- 
mon in communities waere Negroes vote 
in substantial numbers. Such things as 
Negro civic centers, bandshells, play- ‘ 
grounds, libraries, hospital annexes, and 
even swimming pools are found in in- 
creasing numbers.” ° 

The dynamics of pelitical rapproche- 
ment in Louisiana communities, accord- 
ing to Fenton and Vines, have occasion- 
ally involved an alliance of “shady 
white and underdog Negro” elements. 
Local politics centers around the 
sheriff's office. If a sheriff permits 
gambling, he is charged with corruption 
by middle-class residents of the com- 
munity; to offset their electoral threat, 
the sheriff in such instances has catered 
to the marginal Negro vote for support. 
“The reward ... is respect from the 
politicians and attendance at Negro po- 
litical meetings, cessation of police bru- 
tality, and promises made and often 
kept regarding such matters as stree: 
improvements and better school facili- 
ties,” 4 

Thus, in Southern communities where 
voter registration has progressed to = 


4 See Silberman, of. cit., chap. vii. Also M. 
Elaine Burgess, Negro Lecdership in a South- 
ern City (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1962); E. F, Frazier, The 
Negro in the United States (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1949), and G. Franklin 
Edwards, The Negro Professional Class (Glen- 
coe, Hl.: Free Press, 1959). 

5H D. Price. “The Negro and Florida Poli- 
tics, 1944-1954,” Journal of Politics (May 
1955). 

0J. H Fenton and K N. Vines, “Negro 
Registration in Louislana,” American Political 
Science Review (September 1957). 
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point sufficient to create: a’ substantial 
potential bloc, a new, self-taught, and 
white-tutored breed `of professional 


Negro politicians has ‘begin to emerge. 


Specifically equipped with the organiz- 
ing and campaigning skills ‘appropriate 


» to electoral politics, these new: political 
journeymen bargain with some effective- ° 
‘ . ness among the rival white politicians 


` anxious for their vote. 

In Northern metropolitan centers, too; 
Negro politicians have 
emerged, men who work inside the party 
machine dominating their city, men who 
accept the terms of political, life laid 
down by white counterparts who are 
less  ethnic-minded—TIrish, 


Italian, Polish, Jewish, and Puerto 


- Rican “spokesmen” also judged by their 


F 


readiness and reasonableness in making 
bargains, and by their ability to deliver 
votes as promised. Considerable vari- 
-ations remain, of course, in style, in 


7 methods used, and in ei obtained." 


Ead 


'In Chicago, Dawson’ s political strength 


- within the Democratic machine, like 


that of other ethnic politicians, has 


_ depended on the historical “fit” between 


ward boundaries and Negro ghetto lim- 
its. Working in a solidly Negro area, 
he deals in tangible and divisible bene- 
fits, few of which pose clear moral 
questions. In New York, City, on the 
other hand, Powell’s role is also system- 
specific, but here a much weaker and 


‘ less unified alliance of politicians runs 


, tions, 


the.dominant party apparatus. There . 


is -therefore scope for Powell’s agita- 
tional style. He deals in moral ques- 
in intangible ideals and “in- 
divisible causes which -must not be 
compromised. His dramatic skills link 
these’ to his personal leadership. Dr. 
Kenneth B. Clark, himself an occasional 


rival of Powell in Harlem, has this ` 
T See J ames Q. Wilson, Negro Politics (Glen- 


coe, Tl: Fice Press, 1960) for a comparative 


` inquiry which develops cee points system- 


atically. i 
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to ‘say: E O E 
In his flamboyant cer behavior. Powell 


has been to the Negroes a symbol of all 
that life has-denied them. ` 


is important precisely because he is -him- 
self a caricature, a burlesque of the per- 
sonal exploitation’ of power. ` 


The growth of militancy among Ne- 
groes—with the decline of “accommo: 


‘-dation”—in the modal leadership style 


is a double-edged -blade. On the one 


- hand, it reflects a’ shift away from the 


habit of evaluating’ their social position 
primarily , within’ the > nonpolitical, 
“intramural” range’ of Negro rivals, and 
a shift toward evaluating it instead by 
explicit comparison to a’ counterpart 
group—their opposite numbers in the 
white middle class.*, On the other hand, 


it is a behavior pattern which, once 


initiated, generates its own reputation. 


It is far more conspicuous than the. 
older pattern of accommodationist lead- ` 


ership, and it is reinforced poweriully ` 
by the way in which other Negroes, 
both peers and elders, respond by en- 
dorsing and accepting it. The “ac- 


. commodating” style is established by a 


sequence of occasions when aggressive 
confrontations were avoided; the “mili- 
tant? style is more rhetorical, and 
tends to be predicted on the basis of 
of even a very small set of occasions 
when aggressive leadership options 
are used. Negro Jeaders drift into the 
former; they assert the latter kind of 
role? . < 

‘SK. B. Clark, Dark Ghetto (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1965). p. 210. 


-= ® Ruth Searles and J. n Williams, Jr, Ne- 
gro College Students’ Participation in Sit-Ins,” 


' Social, Forces, 40 (1962), pp. 215-220. ' 


10 See’ the insightful particlpant-observer 


‘case study by Allan P. Sindler, “Youth and 


the American, Negro Protest Movement” pre- 
pared for the 1964 International Political Sci- ' 
ence Association Meetings in Geneva, Switzer-- 
land. 


. The Negro — 
_ masses do not see Powell as amoral but as 
defiantly honest in his protest against the 


‘myths and hypocrisies of racism. -. . He. 
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|” Tue SKILLES AND HABITS -OF 


CITIZENSHIP 
Learning about politicel life, then, is 


. not a simple, static, or finished process. 


_ lives. 


Instead, it is highly complex; it is dy- 
namic and changing; and, at- best, it 
is imperfectly realized. Many Negro - 
adults never become very effective at 
organizing and improving their caily 
How much less likely that the 


` methods used to socialize them to 


onerous predetermined political rules 


. and arrangements should regularly be 


effective! Indeed, if Negroes had in- 
ternalized the American dream and 
: Seriously wanted it for themselves, it 
is hard to believe they would not long 
since have been radically disenchanted 
and militantly alienated. Instead, it is 
only in recent years that a new genera- 
tion of Negro youths begins to think 
‘seriously about claiming their birth- . 
rights. ; 

In 1910, for a young Negro to study 
the program of the then-fledgling 
NAACP was not to review an impres- 


‘ sive sequence of judicial victories, as 


nu 


the, task: is for his 1965 counterpart. 
The 1910 program was a recital of 
watered-down hopes and carefully 
worded aims. Even so, Booker T. 
Washington and William E. B. DuBois 
debated the proper goals and strategy 
for Negroes in polemical ‘terms that 


~ made the former’s call for self-improve- 


ment seem at odds with the latter’s 


' demand for’ Negro civil rights at once. 


i 


Today, also, there are rivalries and 
polemics among Negro leaders on the 


national scene, conflicts brought home .' 


to Negro citizens by television and radio 


rather than in exclusively Negro news , 


media. ‘But perhaps there is now a` 
stronger sense of the need for a division 
-of labor: the need for militant direct 


.. action protests,-to arouse the Negro, 


poor irom apathy and self-hate, and the 
simultaneous need for persistent in- 
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tegrative efforts through the: courts, in 
_unjon-management bargaining “and -in ` 
"government: ‘personnel practices, in com- 
‘munity service’ organizations, and 
through partisan political activities. 


Not: only thé:symbolic struggles that = 


eventuate in decisions to desegregate a 
school, permit voter registration, make 
public accommodatians equally. acces- 
sible, or create job opportunities, but 
also the practical tasks of implementing 
and Consolidating each such victory are 


coming to be seen by the young Negro’ 


of 1965 as part of ‘the political world 
with which he must come to .terms.2% ' 

But what does it mean to “come to 
terms”? 
tion to produce a distinctive style, seiz- ` 
ing “new opportunities which older 
generations have ‘yielded or neglected. 
Another view, not necessarily incompat- 
ible with the first, expects realism. 
Systematic adjustment to-’ changing’ 
circumstances seems mostly to come 
from the ‘older people, while youth. 
refuse to come to terms and instead 
appear idealistic and unreasonable. 

Not many studies of political sociali- 
zation have yet been made, of, Negroes 
or any other grouping. . We have exam- 
ined some systematic evidence about the 
attitudes and-self-conceptions held by 
adult Negroes and their white Counter- 
parts 


` were first acquired, when today’ s adults ` 
were growing up and were ‘gradually 
coming to understand their place in a 
white democracy. Neither for Negroes 


One view expects each genera- | 


concerning American politics. : . 
But we know little of how those. notions 


nor for, other categories dé we know- 


much about the differentiation and at- 


liefs. Yet adults have to behave in 


11 See the sympathetic sketches by ‘Howard , 
Zinn, SNCC; The New Abolitionists (Boston: 
' Beacon Press, 1964) and the careful case study 
of biracial co-operation and protest activities 


tenuation of childhood attitudes and be- J 


‘in a Southern ‘community by Lewis Killian : 


and Charles Gregg, Racial Crisis in“ America 
‘(Englewood Ciiffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964). 
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response to al insights, and 
-adults have to acquite the experience 


and skills as well as- the. ‘nerve and ' 


-desire to mount fresh ‘assaults on com- 
_placency. and indifference. 
Memorable experiences, for example, 


whether they arise in the midst of 


-, = electoral campaigns, in moments of pub-. 
lic crisis, or in the workaday context of - 


' civic co-operation, are hard to plan 


ahead of time., They tend to be mem- 
orable because of accidental and’ un- 


i ` expected. developments. The Montgom- 


- ery bus boycott: 


of 1965 -began 


«spontaneously when a weary Negro 


` a white. 


seamstress refused to yield her seat to 
For. more than a year, 17,000 


` Negroes refused .to. ride, cutting the 


bus line’s patronage to á fourth of: nor- 
` thal. From such unplanned rejection of 


- roles and defiance of. norms, in the: ten 


subsequent years, boycotting has be- 
‘come a formidable political weapon for 


` 5 American Negroes. With notice spread 


t 


.- ¢ 
= 


t 


' by word of mouth or from the pulpits 
. of Negro churches, the boycott has pro- 
vided a community-level focus and has 
“helped to create leadership-communica- 
tion. networks that, are transforming 
' Northern metropolitan’ slum areas as 


' well as Southern colored quarters.. In 


1963, a’third of a national cross-section 


`- "pf Negroes and more than -two-thirds 


y 
vis 


w 


” 


`of a panel of Negro leaders’ reported, 


that they had boycotted certain stores 
in their local communities.*# 


The syndrome of dejection, ‘self-con-, 


‘tempt, a sense’ of worthlessness, and 
“hopelessness is what ‘Kardiner and 
'-Ovesey called the Negro’ s “mark of 
oppression.” It has been repeatedly 
noted in studies since their work deal- 


` ing with Negro psychological adjustment 


EP 
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` problems. 18 ~The problems, of Negro 


12 William Brink and Louls Harris, The Ne- 


gro Revolution in America (New York: Si- 
mon, & Schuster, 1964), p7 203. _- 
' 18'A, Kardiner and L. Ovesey, The Mark of 


_ Oppression (1981) 5 s see also the: comprehen. l 
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peona y formation : are often ac 
to the “identity crises”. through which, ' 


Negro-children perforce must pass: the 
color-bias they develop even in pre- 


Negro; the postpuberty estrangement of 


Negro youths from their white play- ` 


mates, enforced by white parental racist 
fears of miscegenation; in young adult- 
hood, too, after the relatively sheltered 
years of school'and familiar neighbor- 
hood, “the full awareness of his social 
devaluation in thé larger society” can 
cause severe emotional distress.** - 
Little is known about how the emo- 
tional wellsprings of love and hate, 
hunger and vitality. are linked persist- ` 
ently to a set of'socially “given” goals 
and goads. 
ment among Negroes vary substan- 
tially, perhaps as much as among whites, 


although the standards of behavior, life-: 


plans, and ‘career objectives are mani- 
festly different in the ghetto subculture 
into which most Negroes are born and 
in the American society which isolates 


them from awareness of those norms and |. 


denies them the rewards of compliance 
with those norms. 
It is in interracial dyadic relatati 


i ships that Negroes have usually learned 


manipulative strategies, situational tac- 
tics, and bargaining plóys.` It has been 
in response to the emotional strain of 


' ipterracial contacts that Negroes’ have 


generated double standards of fair play, 
humor, and even relaxation. 


Almost every Negro adult—not only 


bis organizational ‘leaders—has been 


perior-subordinate relationships. More- 
over, the picture he has acquired very 
commonly puts him in, the latter role. 
The extent. to which the mental outlook 


sive survey by Thomas F. Pettigrew, ‘A Pro- 


`: file of the Negro American ee NJ.: 


D. Van Nostrand, 1964). 
14 Op. ct, p. 8. s æ 


-school play, often linked with 4 ‘tense ` 
_ reluctance to acknowledge that they are, 


The levels of need achieve- © 


_ 


schooled in ways to get along in su- 
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of oppressed people tends toward 
fantasies, childlike incompetence, and 
passive dependence’ is hard to measure; 
available evidence suggests that a per- 
vasive pattern of such behavior has 
historically laid its oprat on Negro 
America. i 

But when people acquire skills and 
sensitivities in how to sense the mood 
of superiors, how to parlay advantages, 
how to conceal their emotions, how to 
accomplish a thousand political artifices, 
they often find such assets portable 
to new circumstances and applicable in 
quite unexpected situations: American 
‘Negroes learned these- skills under per- 
sistent conditions of duress. Perhaps 
many never have mastered techniques 
that could be used on anyone but a 
white superior; many have probably 
repressed all sensitivities to similar op- 
portunities in intraracial organizational 
relations. Even so, given this kind of 
schooling, American Negroes must often 
make very- acute political followers, able 
to appreciate very well the difference 
between a leader’s pretensions and his 
actual performances. 

. The Negro revolution in America has 
been manifest in headlines and news 
bulletins for more than ten years. It 
is tempting to speculate about the ways 
in which scenes of militant direct ac- 
tion, showing parental courage and 
group discipline in the tace of mindless 
hatred, affect young Negro children to- 
day—in the choice of their ego ideals, 
in the games they play, the stories they 
read, the fantasies they have, the 
careers they want, the nightmares they 
endure, and in their heightened aware- 
ness of political rules and possibilities, 
_now that such awareness carries an in- 
strumental rather than an academic tag. 

There is perhaps no single event that 
marks the watershed in American race 
relations better than the 1954 Supreme 
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Court decisiọn calling for “all deliberate 


speed” in desegregating the nation’s 


schools. Yet it was ten years later, in 
the Birmingham riots of 1964, before 
the Negro poor entered the protest 
movement: i 

The riots ... were waged not by the 
disciplined cadres of relatively well-edu- 
cated “middle-class” Negroes but by the 


apathetic poor who had previously re- - 


mained completely on the outside, and 
whose potential for violence frightened 


` Rev. Martin Luther King’s lieutenants as 


much as the whites.15 i 


Moreover, the nonviolent direct- action | 


methods of the new protest groups— 
CORE, SCLC, SNCC—represent also 
only part of a ten-year prelude to the 
far more fundamental revolution that is 
coming in the politics of neighborhoods 
and communities, of school districts and 


residential blocks, a revolution that be- ` 


gan in scattered localities during the 
1950’s and received large financial and 
directional support from the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act and the resultant antipov- 
erty program of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. In states of the South as 


well as of the North, and at county and ` 


municipal levels, biracial area human 
resources councils are being formed, to 
co-ordinate and sponsor programs for 
community action, establish and run 
youth job corps and urban centers, and 
encourage private nonprofit groups and 
universities to contribute to neighbor- 
hood improvement and adult education 
projects. 

The importance of these experiences, 


both to acquire new skills and play new © 


roles in civic affairs, can scarcely be 
overestimated. The full, genuine, and 
mundane “political resocialization” of 
American Negro citizens awaits the pro- 
liferation of such institutional scaffold- 
ing for public-spirited action. 


“is Silberman, op. cit, 3. 143. 
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: HE preceding papers; although ap-, 
‘proaching ‘the. topic from different, * 


ait "perspectives and with: . different data, ` 
„$ converge on many points of agreement: -` treatment of .political behavior as learned ` 
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Orie: area of agreement, happily,, is the 
te 
concept political socialization itself. 
"None doubt its profound importance for 
„ adult, behavior; all ‘are.in substantial . 
‘agreement .on its content and that- it . 
= ‘involves ‘essentially a learning process ` 
“4, =a process begun very early in child- . 

hood’ and never really: ended. Tt is 

~ ikely that all the authors would ` agree 
a ‘with. Pinner that 


. the long- term objective of any student of 
> _ political socialization is to specify how. ex- 
; perences' account for personality . orienta- 
‘ tions, and in what way.the latter explain. 
T political dispositions and. ac- ` 
, tions. We are still’a long way- from“ this 


A a 


” 
os 
- 


it ' is ‘quite conceivable that we ould) 
‘reach this goal faster, if. future research 
`, would explicitly incorporate the findings 


+ "of learning theory into its design. : The 
R <stime ‘has come, it seems, when we need fitical scientists treat Author anans : 


A 


‘By ROBERTA SIGEL © 


` 


1 


it ae ba 


- 1959 tapint stl is dat outdated to- 


~ 


day: - iat. i ‘ 


N 


One: seeks: far and’ wide for any: oe 


behavior, -despite the . fact that. this .is | 


patently the case.? © ` 


at 


A ‘second area of agreement among. 
‘the. contributors canbe found in their . 
frequent reliance on ‘ psychology and (to 
a lesser- degree) sociology ‘to furnish 
clues and — answers for observed ` phe- 
nomena... Such an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach is eloquent testimony to the in- 
extricable way’in’ which man, society, 
and : politics are: - interwoven. One 
danger, however, : : always exists, when 
the, theoretical ‘underpinnings - of ' one 
` discipline - are transřerred to another, 
namely, that the latter merely becomes 
an illustrative case history of the former. 
The frequent references. in this volume 
-to the ‘limited political usefulness of 
the concept’ of the ‘authoritarian per- 
sonality ‘shows the’ sensitivity of “the 
authors ~to` just this, problem. . If -po~ 


\ 


+ 


X 


‘ 
a 


"~ 


t 


no. "Jonger be content to say “political as ‘merely one man’s way of expressing +- + 
‘, Torms are learned,” but' when we should inner conflicts, while’ another may bite . l 


‘explain what political patterns are 


-is'not to say that political’ scientists ` 


` strive to- -determine both the conditions his nails instead, then political: socializa- 
7 and principles’ of ‘learning which - best’ 


tion. is not really. a uniquely political 
concept and will not’ offer us dynamic — 


learned by whom, when, and how. This explanations of- political - phenomena. . 


In order’ to be ‘able to offer such ex- 


` should’ become psychologists—let alone planations | political scientists. will: have 


learning -psychologists——but rather that- 
' they should adopt from this discipline 
those explanatory principles - most heu- 
ristic for their own research. | It. ‘is 


most unfortunate that Herbert Hyman’ S 


' 


1 Pinner articlé in this volume, p. 59. 
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to develop their own conceptual frame- ' 

work, and this will have to be uniquely `- 
political: They will have to ask them- 

cee What. ate the political ‘lessons 


_ 2 Herbert Hyinan, | Political ' Socialisadtion 
(Glencoe, Il: Free Press, 1959), p. 17. ® 


x 


~ 


t 


l 
“which must be learned by people every- 
where? How do different political sys-. 
tems affect such learning ‘differently? 


How do different methods of socializa- . 


tion affect individuals ‘and systems? 
How is political change related to the 
learning process? Wiat effect does 
political socialization Lave on the on- 
going political system? These are but 
a few of the many individual questions 
which must be raised and which must, 
in turn, be tied together conceptuelly 
in order to explain how and why po- 
- litical socialization and political system 
interact.’ 

A third area of agreement centers 
around the nature of -he evidence pre- 
sented. The authors label their evi- 
dence as “indirect,” “inferential,” and 
the like. Almost all of them deplore 
(either implicitly or explicitly) the fact 
that the state of the discipline has not 
yet progressed enough to offer us much 
empirical data which lays bare the 


causal relationship of certain socializa- 


tion experiences to subsequent political 
behavior. To cite but one example, 
Ziblatt reports a study in which Michi- 
gan students active in government also 
profess to have more political trust 
than Jess active ones. He takes notice 
of this association, but he wonders— 
correctly so—how much\the two phe- 
nomena are linked in reality (em- 
birically and conceptually). 

Some of these uncertainties will un- 
doubtedly be, dispelled once research is 
more firmly rooted in theory, more de- 
signed to test hypotheses. Some of the 
uncertainties, however, may well be a 


3 Both David Easton and Jack Dennis have ' 


attempted such conceptualization elsewhere, 
~ see especially David Easton and Robert Hess’s 
chapter on “Youth and the Political System,” 
in. S. M. Lipset and L. Lowenthal (eds.), 
Culture and Social Character (New York: 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1961) anc Jack Dennis, 
“Some Major Perspectives for Empirical Re- 
se@ch on Political Socialization,’ April 9, 
1965 (unpublished paper). 


TN RETROSPECT ` 


~ 


"function. of the ‘predominant methodol- 


ogy itself. The preponderant: number of” 
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empirical studies—here as elsewhere— ° 


rely on survey data, often mass-adminis- 
tered pencil-and-paper questionnaires. 
The usefulness of surveys is too well 
established by now to require further 
demonstration here. However, what sur- 


veys, at least in the field of political so-, 


cialization, have so far failed to uncover 
are the dynamic linkages between cer- 
tain observations made by the surveyor 


7 


what, for instance, is the linkage, if’: 


any, between political participation and | 


trust, liberalism and minority status, 


and the like? The insights into the dy- - 


namics of a certain form of liberalism 


which Robert Lane gained from quasi- 


depth interviews is hard to come by in 
a mass-administered questionnaire. And 


where these personal insights are lack- ` 


ing, the danger always exists that we 


fail to know the why of two simultane- 


ously appearing observations. 
This being the case, future research. 


might well try to utilize a greater va- . 
riety of research methods, such as sys- — 


tematic observation,* depth interviews, . 


content .analysis of textbooks and of 
class offerings during social studies 
classes and experiments, to supplement 
survey data. It is entirely feasible that 
a judicious combination of all these 
methods, thoroughly grounded in the- 


ory, will hasten the day when—to quote : 


Easton and Dennis: 


the study of socializing processes in, politi- 


cal life... [can contribute] to our un- 
derstanding of the way in which political 
systems are able to persist, even as they 
change, for more than one generation.® 


“A telling illustration for the need of ob- 
servation is afforded by Pinner’s data. Bel- 
gian youths—on the questonnalre—did not 
report significantly more parental overprotec- 
tion than did the Dutch. The relationship ‘of 
this variable to political distrust would thus 
have been lost had Pinner not also relied on 
observational data. 

5 Easton and Dennis aidi in this volume,, 
p. 41. 


SUPPLEMENT, 


Group Structure and Role Behavior 


By Jay JACKSON AND CHARLES McCGEHEE 


OCIAL psychology is the study of 

man’s social behavior, his develop- 
ment into a particular type of social- 
ized being, and the interaction between 
the various substructures within society 
‘that influence him and which are in 
turn influenced by him. This review 
will attempt to summarize recent theo- 
retical and empirical developments in 
the study of group structure and mem- 
bers’ behavior. 

The topic is as ancient as the chroni- 
cle of social life, yet only recently have 
there been extensive systematic applica- 
tions of scientific method to many of 
the problems. Sirce World War II the 
volume of publication has become an 
unmanageable flocd and has shown no 
sign of abatement during the vears cov- 
ered by this survey, 1960 to 1964. 

We shall attempt in this review to 
ignore disciplinary boundaries and also 
those of method, although because of 
the distinctive formulations and sub- 
stantive material within particular ap- 
proaches, this will not always be pos- 
sible. The quest will be to identify the 
major problems occupying the attention 
of investigators, end to provide the 
reader with the flavor of the developing 

‘trends and noteworthy findings. Limi- 


tations of space preclude any hope of 
being encyclopedic, even if desirable, 
although some representative or sig- 
nificant publications will be identified 
within each area. 

As a field of science matures, its lan- ` 
guage and problems become more tech- 
nical and abstract, and therefore less ac- 
cessible to even highly educated non- 
specialists. Conversely, a less developed 
area of knowledge utilizes the language 
of the layman and formulates its prob- 
lems close to the level of concrete phe- 
nomena and everyday social problems. 
Thus, what can be communicated read- 
ily may’ be more understandable and 
“interesting,” although of less ultimate 
significance than the minutiae of the 
laboratory, drawing board, or mathe- 
matical formula. The first section of 
this paper attempts to summarize ap- 
proaches to the study of group struc- 
ture, an area where much progress has 
occurred in the abstract formulation of 
problems and language. The second 
section, dealing with current problems 
in role theory and questions involved in 
the investigation of role conflict and the 
conformity or deviation of role behav- 
ior, will not reflect such technical prog- 
ress, but, because of that, may be more 
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inřormative to those concerned with re: 
lationships between the individual and 
the group in our complex society. i 


STRUCTURAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
ORGANIZED GROUPS 


Problems involved in the study of groups 


Social psychologists use the term 
“group” loosely to refer to a vast range 
of social phenomena, from husband- 
wife pairs to General Motors. Even 
the phrase “small group” is applied to 
systems of every size and degree of 
complexity by those who attempt to 
summarize or integrate the extensive 
literature’ The implicit faith- guiding 
_ these efforts must be that common ex- 
planatory principles can be formulated 
' regardless of phenotypical differences. 

The differentiation of members of a 
group commonly is referred to as a 
“structure.” There are many bases of 
such differentiation. Four major types 
are identified by Svalastoga, in an im- 
“pressive integration of evidence from 
small group to society: junctional, based 
upon division of labor, renk, based upon 
differential reward, custom, based upon 
. differential rules or norms, and com- 
petstive, based upon differential zoals.* 
Each of these criteria can be used to 


1 A. Terauds, I. Altman, and J. E. McGrath, 
A Bibkograpky of Small Group Reszarch 
(Arlington, Va.: Human Sciences Research, 
Inc., 1960); Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin 
Zander (eds.), Group Dynamics: Resaarch 
and Theory (Evanston, M.; Row, Peterson, 
1960); Robert T. Golembiewski, The Smal 
Group: An Analysis of Research Concepts 
and Operations (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1962); A. Paul Hare, Handbook 
of Small Group Research (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1962); D. W. Olm- 


stead, Social Groups, Roves, and Leadership | 


(East Lansing’ Institute for Community De- 
velopment, Michigan State University, 1961) ; : 
A. Paul Hare, “Interpersonal Relations in the 
Small Group,” Handbook of Modern Soci- 
‘ology, ed. Robert E. L. Faris (Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1964). 

2 Kaare Svalastoga, “Social Differentiation,” 
in "Faris (ed.), op. cit. 
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ae. Cote STRUCTURE AND ROLE BEHAVIOR 


identify different, but often overlap- 
ping, group structures. 

For the purposes of this review, 
“group” will include any organized sys- 
tem of persons in which differentiated 
positions can “be identified, regardless 
of size, complexity, or the basis of dif- 
ferentiation. It will then be possible to 
discuss the “role behavior” of persons, 


that is to say, the aspect of their be- . 


havior that is relevant to their occu-'"’ 


pancy of a particular position in the 
group structure. 

Hare’s mammoth bibliographic review 
of “small groups” 
the heterogeneity of activities included 
under this rubric. Many studies more 


research underlines . 


” 


properly might be called “small room” a 


research, since their inclusion seems to 
be determined more by the method em- 
ployed than by the phenomenon investi- 
gated. At least four different foci of 


f 


studies can be identified: (1) individual’ 


behavior in response to another person, 
(2) ‘interaction between, ` 


as stimulus; 
persons, viewed as a reciprocal process; 


(3). structural relationships and their ~, 


effects, in small or large groups and or- 
ganizations; and (4) small groups as 
systems that occur in the social world, 
for example, families, committees, and 
teams. The level of phenomena being 
studied—-whether an individual’s deci- 


sion processes or performance, a group- 


as a bounded and relatively isolated sys- ` 


tem, or interpersonal processes which | 


occur within any social system, large or ° 


small, bounded or unbounded—makes a | 


critical difference to the formulation of 


employed. Since such ‘distinctions often 


are overlooked, however, there is much. 


unwarranted generalization and extra- 
polation of findings, a state perhaps 


endemic to an immature field of knowl- ~~ 


edge, and from which, unfortunately, 
the present summary may suffer. 

3 Hare, Handbook of Small TA EASRONER; 
op. ct. 
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‘problems and the conceptual language ~ 
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À pproaches to lc sindy of groups 


(1) Group dynamics. The modern 


| „erą in the experimental study of group 


structure was initiated by Kurt “Lewin 


. and his associates during and immedi- 


ately after World War II. They in- 
sisted that groups were distinctive phe- 


‘ nomena which could be studied ex- 


perimentally and for whose behavior 


z generalizations could be formulated at 


‘that level—a thesis heartily welcomed 
‘by many sociologists. Perhaps the most 


. influential concept introduced is cohe- 
stveness, the degree to which a group is 


ee 


~ 


~ 


attractive to its members.* It appears 
in a theoretical discussion of complex 
organization ë and is central to Golem- 
biewski’s review of research on groups.® 


' The influence of the group-dynamics 


orientation is evident also in Blau’s dis- 
cussion of the integration of group mem- 


bers and their conformity to or de- 


viation from group goals.” A second 


‘edition of Cartwright and Zander’s pio- 
' neering volume of studies contains their 


| proach were two: 


most recent attempt to integrate group 
theory within the Lewinian conceptual 


‘scheme. 


The basic sontibisons of this ap- 
the application of 
laboratory techniques to the experimen- 
tal study of group structure and the 


' construction of a corceptual language 


that permitted inclusion of a person’s 


`` private world—his feelings, perceptions, 


decisions and motives—among the data 


to'be explained. , But the central prob- . 


m9 - 


lem, the “combining of subjectivities 


4 Cartwright and Zander (eds.}, op. cit. 

5 Amitai Etzioni, A Comparative Analysis 
of Complex Orgarssatigs (Glencoe, IL: Free 
Press, 1961). 

, 8 Golembiewski, of. cit. 

‘7 Peter M. Blau, “Patterns of Deviation in 
Work Groups,” Soctomeiry, Vol. 23° (1960), 
pp. 245-261. 

8 Cartwright and Zander (eds.), op. ct. . 

® Jay Jackson, “The Normative Regulation 


of Authoritative Behavicr,” The Making of 
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of different individuals to yield an we 
jective description of ‘group structure, 


has not been solved. Many of the ap-. 


proaches discussed in the following. Sec- 
tions represent distinctive attempts to- 
resolve some aspect of this issue. 


(2) Power „and authority structures . ' 


The statement by Cartwright that so- 
cial psychology bas been “soft on 


_ power”-—that is, focuised too much on 
interpersonal relations and not enough - 


on social structure—bas Jed to an in- 


creased concern with`power and au- 


thority.!? These ideas frequently lose 
their traditional meaning in the hands 
of social psychologists, however, becom- 
ing power as perceived by a person, for 


example, or the manifest influence in- 
a situation of one individual upon an- 


other’s behavior. Thus, in experiments 
derived-from French and Raven’s well- 
accepted discussion of the bases of 
power, one finds these concepts attenu- 
ated. Similarly, Tannenbaum’s at- 


tempts to compare organizations in, 


terms of their control structure rely 
upon the total amounts of influence re- 
ported by members at different hier- 
archical levels.1* The type of power 


employed’ and the degree of involve-- 


Decisions: A Reader in Administrative Be- 
havior, ed. William J. Gore and J. W. Dyson 
(New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1964). 

10 Dorwin Cartwright, “Power: A Neglected 
Variable in Social Psychology,” Studies in So- 
cial Power, ed. D. Cartwright (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1959). 

11 John R. P. French, Jr. and Bertram 
Raven, “The Bases of Social. Power,” in Cart- 
oret (ed); op. ci!.; B. H. Raven and J. R. 
P. French, Jr. “Legitimate Power, Coercive 
Power, and Observability in Social Influ- 
ence,” Sociometry, Vol. 21 (1958), pp. 83-97; 
J. R. P. French, Jr, William Morrison, and 
George Levinger, “Coercive Power and Forces 
Affecting Conformity,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Soctal Psychology, Vol. 61 (1960), Pp. 
93-101. 

12 Arnold S Tannenbaum, “Control in Or- 
ganizations: Individual Adjustment and Or- 
ganizational Performance,” Administrative Sci- 
ence Quarterly, Vol. 7 (1962), pp. 236-2579 
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typology for classifying organizations in 
terms of compliance relationships, +? Au- 


‘thority structure is explored by Jackson. 
as a system of norms regulating the allo- 


cation of decision-making participation - 


by members of a system.!* Social psy- 
chologists have followed Cartwright’s 
lead; but only the ‘more sociologically 


oriented appear to be demonstrating | 


less “softness” in studying power and 
authority. 

(3) Reductionist formulations. It is 
of historical interest that Floyd Allport, 
the most persistent and derogatory critic 
_ of the study of groups im the 1920’s, has 

-now recanted his position that group 
phenomena must be “reduced” to the 
principles of individual psychology.? 
At about the same time, ironically, the 
_ thesis is revived in somewhat more ad- 
vanced form by the sociologist, George 
Homans.'* His systematic treatment of 
social behavior attempts to explain 
group structure and processes by uti- 
lizing Skinnerian learning theory, de- 
rived from experiments with animals, 
and generalizations about costs, re- 


wards, and fair profit from elementary `. 


economics. His treatment and Thibaut 
and Kelley’s similar work have stimu- 
lated a considerable volume of labora- 
tory research, since they offer explicit 
. hypotheses to be tested." Along with 
` Bass’s attempt to integrate the exten- 


‘sive literature on groups and organi- 


-18 Etzioni, op. cit. 

14 Jay Jackson, in Gore and 1 Dyson Leds.), 
op. cit. 
-` Floyd H. Allport, “A Structuronomic 
Conception of Behavior: Individual and Col- 
lective,” Part I: “Structural Theory ard the 
Master Problem of Social Psychology,” Jour- 
nal of Abnormal and Social. Psychology, Vol. 
64 (1962), pp. 3-30. - 


16 George C. Homans, Social Behavior: Its 


‘Elementary Forms (New York: Harcecurt, 
Brace & World, 1961). 

27 John W. Thibaut and Harold H. Kelley, 
The Social Psychology of Groups (New York: 
Join Wiley & Sons, 1959). 
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zations within a cane icon frame- 


ict. s 


work,'® these works have accelerated a... 


. trend ‘toward reductionist formulation 
-of problems,” ‘which often gain rigor . 
and ease of experimentation at the ex- > 
pense of the usual meaning of ideas < 
' such as status, leadership, and power. 


(4) Psychological ecology. Another. 
apparent irony finds disciples of Kurt 
Lewin, although acknowledging the sig- 
nificance of Ufe space and the sub- 


jectivity of the individual, developing’ 


research programs with an extreme. ‘ 


‘natural science approach and studying, 
people as if they were colonies of bees ` 
-or ants, without any purposive or nor- - 


mative bases for tneir patterned be- 
havior.?? The psychological ecologists 


eschew sociological concepts such, as ` 


group, institution, or social system, and 
substitute an operational, bebavioristic 


terminology for the mapping and analy- - 
sis of the sociocultural environments 


within which children. grow up, adoles- 
cents attend high school, and adults en- 


. gage in community activities.” ; 
(5) Communication structures. One’ 


of the most popular forms of “small 
group” laboratory research has been the 


study of networks of three'to six per- ` 


18 Bernard M. Bass, Leadership, Psychology, 


and Organizational: Behavior (New York: 
Harper, 1960). 


19 There has been a Potiteaiie movement in . 


this direction by social psychologists, especially 
those within psychology. 
bardo’s review of Devid Krech, , Richard 


Crutchfield, and E. L. Ballachey’s Individual. .,: 
‘in Society: A Textbook of Social Psychology, > 


in Contemporary Psychology, Vol. 8, (1963), 


pp. 294-296. 


20 Herbert .F. Wright, “Observational Child 


Study,” Handbook of Research Methods in ` 


Child Development, ed. Paul H. Mussen (New 
York: John Wiley & Sans, 1960). 


41 Roger Barker (ed.), The Siream of Be- , 
_ havior: Exploration of Its Structure and Con- 


test (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 


, 1963); Roger G. Barker and Paul V. Gump, 
Big School, Small School: Higk School Size . 
` and Student Behavior (Stanford, Calif.: Stan- - 


ford TE S Erens, 1964). 
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sons connected in, various paii that 


permit direct, indirect, or no communi- - 

-+ cation between pairs of positions. 
. . initial theoretical papér by Bavelas,*?. 
-~ in which’ he extended Lewin’s topologi- ; 


The 


- cal concepts to-the study of group struc- 
Sre and the original experiments. with 


Leavitt, have stimulated a whole field 
~of endeavor. 


Surprisingly, various’ re- 
viewers of this large body of precisely 
conducted experiments have emerged 
with similar or compatible conclusions: 


: that groups perform faster and more 


“Yaccurately if a hierarchical structure is 


imposed upon them or emerges, but, 


, “= only on tasks that require routine prob- 


lem-solving and co-ordination of infor- 
mation.** When complex problems ‘re- 
quire creative solutions, however, the 
needed free flow of information is' re- 


. stricted by such a structure., . ` 


Although the communication network 
_ approach is attractive to investigators, 
- since it appears tc provide -a means of 
investigating prob-ems of organization 
_. precisely, it remairs to be demonstrated 
that the conclusioms can ‘be generalized 


‘to large-scale complex structures under i 


field conditions. 
(6) Mathematical formalization. "The 


< _ interest in mathematical models for the 


` precisè, ‘description and prediction of 


- group structure aad processes has in- 


1” 
by sa 


i 


creased sharply. 


, 22 Alex Bavelas, “A Mathematical Model 
“for Group Structures,’ Applied Anthropology, 
~ Vol. 7 (1948), pp. 16-30. 


` 23 Harold J. Leavitt, “Some Effects.of Cer- 


tain Communication Patterns on Group Per- 
formance,” 
Psychology, Vol. 46 (1951), pp. 38-50. P 

2t Wáre, Handbook, óf Smak Group Re- 


a ‘search, op. cit, and also in Faris (ed.), op. 


at.; W. Richard Sco:t, “Theory of Organiza- 
tons,” in Faris (ed.), op. ctt.; Barry E. Col- 
lins and: Harold Guetzkow, A Social Psychol- 
ogy of Group Processes, for Decision-Making 
(New. York: Jobn Wiley & ‘Sons, 1964); 
Marvin E. Shaw, “Ccmmunication Networks,” 
Advances in Experimental Social Psychology, 
Vol. I, ed. Leonard Berkowitz (New AOE 
_ Acadeinic Press, 1964). 


` 
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The theory of graphs, . 


Journal ef Abnormal and Social _ 
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originally. an ahe: branch of’ Boat 
egy, has been adapted and developed 
as a language suitable for social’ sci- 
ence.> It has been applied to the com- ` 
munication network studies and other 


‘problems of group structure,?* and re- `` 


cently to the formalization of role the- 
cry.” Rainio’ utilizes mathematical 
learning theory for ‘describing the se- ’ 


lection of associates and consequent 
‘opinion: change, providing support and 


modifications of his theory in both labo- 
ratory experiment and field study. 
‘Lhe theory of games is applied to coali- 
tion formation in the decision-making 
of Supreme Court justices.** 

In the quest for the power that- 
mathematics has provided the physical . 
sciences, a proliferation of model-build- 
ing and formalization has occurred. 
Some impressive achievements have al- 
ready been recorded.® It is obvious, — 

25 Frank Harary and Robert Z. Norman, 
Graph Theory as a Mathematical Model in 
Socal Science (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1953), John R. P. French, 
Jr, “A Formal Theory of Social Power,” 


Psychological Review, Vol. 63 (1956), pp. 
181-194; Frank Harary, “A Criterion for 


- Unanimity in French’s Theory, of Social 


Power,” in Cartwright (ed), op. cit.; Frank 
Harary, Robert Z. Norman, and Dorwin Cart- 
wright, Structural Models: An Introduction 
to' the Theory of Directed Graphs (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1965). 

28 Claude Flament, Applications of Graph 
Theory to Group Structure (Englewood Cliffs, `. 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963). 

27Q, A. Oeser and Frank Harary, “A 


. Mathematical Model for Structural Role The- 


ory, I,” Human Relations, Vol. 15 (1962), pp. 
89-109; O. A. Oeser and Frank Harary, “A 


“Mathematical Model for Structural Role The- 


ory, IL,” Human Relations, Vol. 17 (1964), 
pp. 3-17. ` 

28 Kullervo Rainio, A Stochastic Theory of 
Socal Contacts: A Laboratory Study and 
an Application of Soctometry copenhagen: 
Munksgaard, 1962). - ° 

29 Glendon A. Schubert, Quantitative Analy- 


sis of Judicial Bekavior (Glencoe, DL: Free 


Press, 1960): i 

20 Joan H. Criswell, H. Solomon; and P. 
Suppes (eds.), Mathematical Methods in Small 
Group Processes Seer Calif.: Stanford ` 


g s > 


~ hd oth 


me 


‘although not always to a. zealot, that - 


‘the quality of a contribution will de- 
pend at least as much upon insight into 
phenoména as upon mathematical anc 
logical competence. - 


Development of group sirúcture 


- A central concern of social psychol- 
ogy has been the formulation and test-: 
ing of principles that can account for 
the development of groups and group 
structure. An age-old question, whether 
“similars” or “opposites” ‘attract, seems- 
to be on the point of resolution. The. 
evidence points to the former, although 
there are.many qualifying conditions to 
be considered, such as the basis for 
similarity and the purpose, and stage 


of the relationship- between associates." -~ 


In two co-operative living’ residences 
that he formed for experimental pur- 
poses, Newcomb observed that college 
students initially formed subgroups on 
the basis of either convenience or super- 
ficial similarity.” Over time, however, 


‘the’ groups shifted to include members ` 


with similarity of basic atcitudes. Com- 
parable results were obtained in a Men- 
nonite college, where leisure-time groups 
formed around relatively slight varia- 
_tions in norms for such frowned-tpon. 


behaviors as smoking, drinking, and. ` 


dancing.?? 


University Press, 1962); James S. Coleman, 
“The Mathematical Study of Small Groupa” 
Mathematical Thinking in the Measurement 
of Bekavior, ed. H. Solomon (Glencoe, I: 
Free Press, 1960). 

‘. 31 Howard M. Rosenfeld and Jay Jackson, 


“Temporal Mediation ‘of the Similarity~At- - 


traction Hypothesis,” Journal of Personakty 
(in press). 

82 Theodore M. Newcomb, The. Acquaint- 
ance Process (New York: Holt, Rinehart, & 
Winston, 1961), 


83 Oren W., Glick, The Effect of Bekavioral 


Norms on tke, Selection of Associates (Uni- 
versity of Kansas Master’s Thesis, 1952); 
Oren W. Glick, An Investigation of Changes 
in the Normative System of Students in a 
Small Liberal Arts College (University of 
Kanss Doctoral Dissertation, 1963). 
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The development “of deviant sub- 
groups in ‘society | or in organizations has’ 
‘been a problem of both theoretical and 
“practical interest. Support or Oppbsi-. ` 


tion. to the policies and decisions of 


5 


authorities has been advanced as an -_. 
-explanation of-clique formation in pris-, ` 


ons, mental hospitals,-and other organi- 
‘zations. Cloward and Ohlin account 
‘for the formation of s number of types 
of. delinquent gangs by proposing that.’ 
they congeal around antisocial values 
when opportunities , to achieve socially 
‘approved goals are, restricted and aś- 
sociations are available to teach them 
delinquent patterns oi behavior and be-' 


_ 185° 


lief. A number of other investigators | 


argue that delinquent boys are not ali- 
enated from society and do not reject 
‘conventional aspirations, but react 
‘against their personal fortune in life.** 

Clearly, because of the restricted situ- 
ation in which any particular laboratory 


or field study. occurs, the conclusions. 
'.do not exclude additional explanatory . . 
The cumulative effect of stud- -> *- 
ies utilizing reliable methods, however, 


factors. 
is contributing to understanding in this 
area. l i l 


Consequences z proi ' structure 


r 
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With increased emphasis upon higher, ie 


‘education, social scientists have turned 


84 Earl R. Carlson, “Clique Structure and 
Member Satisfaction in Groups,” Seciometry, 
Vol. 23. (1960), pp. 327-337; Richard A. 
Cloward, “Social Control in the Prison,” , in 
R. A. Cloward, D. R. Cressey et al, Theo- 
retical Studies m Social Organisation of the 


Prison (New York: Social Science Research - 


Council, 1960) ; Samuel W. Bloom, Ina Boyd, 
and Howard B. Kaplan, “Emotional Hlness 


- and Interaction Process: A Study of Patient 


Groups,”. Social Forces, Vol. 4l (1962), pp. 


- 135-141. 


/ 85 Richard, A. Cloward and Lloyd E. Ohlin, 


' Delinquency and Opportanity: A Theory of 


. Delinquent Gangs ee ae Free Press, 


1960). 

86 Martin Gold, Status Forces in Delinquent 
Boys (Ann Arbor: ca of ee 
Press, 1963). i 
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their on upon universities, and found 
: that members of peer groups at Harvard 
_ Business ‘School are more secure and 


»,, achieve more ‘than nonmembers; 37 they- 


are better able to redefine and’ to de+ 
` limit the unwieldy medical. school cur- 
“riculum at Kansas; ** and in, graduate 
- “school at North- Carolina they are made 
- to feel the impact of stress, but also 
defended, against iz, by their group. 

l membership,” Wo as 
In å mental hospital, the “persónal 
_.* commitment and voluntarism” of nurs- 
“+ iùg personnel- arises from peer-group 
- norms and prevents their alienation 


-' from ‘the organization.” New eniploy-. 


_ ees of large organizations who become 
members of informal groups remain in 
the job longer than those who do not 
p= “Join. s Members. of informal cliques. 
..-, in American society have opportunities 
os for political involvement and activity 
‘not available to nonmembers. cal 
« process 'by .which peer relations create 

- feelings of responsibility, even -though 


"  unrewarding, is demonstrated in a: + lab- 


| -oratory study.* : 
¿^t "A few discordant notes are -sounded. 
F , Margolin- concludes that clique struc- 


3 31C, D. Orth, "IG, Social Structure and 
Learning Climate (Bos-on: Harvard ‘Business 
os. School, 1963). ``- 
- + <88 Howard S. Becker, Blanche Geer, Everett 
_ C. Hughes, Anselm L. Strauss, Boys in White: 
'- Student Culture in Medical School (Chicago: 
‘University of Chicago Press, 1961). 
< 89 David Mechanic, Students under Stress: 
A Study in Social Psychology of Adaptation 
- (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1962). 

. Leonard I, Pearlin, ‘Alienation’ from 
‘Work: A Study ‘of ~ Nursing. Personnel,” 
American. Sociological Review, Vol. 27 (1962), 

pp. 314-326. 
i - 41 Wiliam M. Evan, “Peer-Group Interac- 
'.' tion and Organizational Socialization,” Ameri- 


The | 


s 


ZO ‘can Sociological Review, Vol. 28 (1963); pp. ` 


z 436-440,, ~ 
Sociology,” in Faris (ed.), of. ct. 

‘ 48 Leonard Berkowitz and Louise, R: Daniels, 

ore " “Responsibility and Dependency,” Journal of 


. Abnormal and’ Social Psychology, ' Vol, 66 ` 


” (1963), pp. 429-436. 


" 43 Scott Greer and Peter Orleans, “Political 
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tures’ among iaa chiara 
hinder’ the development of general norms 
for behavior.** No relationship is ob- ' 


‘served_ between adolescent behavior and 
_the value systems of peer groups . in 


high schools. Lupton finds that con- 
trasting structures- of British work ` 


‘groups are not- related to their pro- 


p 


ductivity, in apparent contradiction’ of ` 


previous studies which have demon- 


strated the restrictive or facilitative 


effect of group norms upon output.‘ 


Yet, the weight of the above, together 
with much additional evidence, points to 
the. fact that a cohesive group provides. . 


` support for its members, although it 


may influence their behavior towards or 
away ‘from,the values and goals of the 
parent organization, community, or so- 


‘ciety, depending upon the relationship 


between larger system and subsystem. 


, NORMATIVE SYSTEM OF ORGANIZED 
F ae Ff GROUPS 


Role theory 


An “unsystematic body of theorizing ` 
has' grown ‘up tò express some assump- 
tions central to social psychology: that 
social life has a normative ‘basis, that 


is, is regulated by, sociocultural, ideas 


of appropriateness; ‘that associated’ with 
any position in group structure is a set 
of expectations, or role, shared to some 


‘degree by group members and relevant 
` others; that the behavior of any indi- 


vidual . who occupies a position may 
conform. to or deviate from the ideal 
expectations depending upon: a large 


-number of personal, social, and_situa- 


tional conditions, with a variety of per- 
sonal and social consequences. This 


- 44 Edythe Margolin, ‘“Group Context and 
Concepts of Social Status,” Sociology and So- 
cial Research, Vol. 48 (1964), pp. 324-329. ` 
.-4% James S. Coleman, Tke, Adolescent So- 
cisty (Glencoe, IL.: Free Press, 1961). 

48 Tom Lupton; On the Shop Floor: Two 


‘Studies of Workshop Organization and Out- 


‘put (New noe ‘The Macmillan Company, 
1963). 
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aiea of problems, loosely referred to as 
“role theory,” includes many significant 
questions regarding the individual’s re- 
lation to the group, the nature, causes, 
and effects of role strain and conflict, 
and an understanding of conformity to 
and deviation from the prescriptions of 


society. -In a larger sense, these ques: 


tions all are concerned with how it is 
possible to maintain an integrated and 
viable group, organization, or society. 


Much of the research is directed to- 


ward description and analysis of con- 
‘crete roles, such as the nurse, teacher, 
executive—in fact, it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to find a defined position 
in American society that has not b2en 
studied extensively.“ Significant cor- 
tributions are less common, however. 
Gouldner’s statement of the norm of 
reciprocity—that incumbents of po- 
sitions incur obligations toward incum- 
' bents of other, related positions—has 
been influential, perhaps because he 
offers a new term to express a razher 
familiar idea“? The fresh approach 
taken by Goffman has aroused atten- 
tion: he analyzes brief encounters in 
specific situations and the normative 
system that regulates face-to-face inter- 
action when well-organized roles are not 
available. 

- Although some investigators iai 
role theory to be merely the sociologist’s 
_ orientation, his way of looking at the 
world,®° others have given much thought 


#7 Judith Blake and “Kingsley Davis, 
“Norms, Values, and Sanctions,” in Faris 
(ed), op. cit. 

68 Alvin W. Goulduer “The Norm of Reci- 
procity,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 
25 (1960), pp. 161-178. 

49 Erving Goffman, 
Places (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 
1953). 

50 Anselm Strauss, “Are Role Concepts Es- 
pecially Functional for Sociological Non- 
Functionalistse?” (Paper presented at a con- 
ference on “The Proposizional Structure of 
Role Theory,” University of Missouri, March 
12, 1962). 
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toward clarifying the concepts in this 
area and attempting to construct a more + 
rigorous theory. with which to systema- 
tize the amorphous mass of speculation. 


and research findings." The evolution | 


of the concepts role and status is traced 
by Catton who concludes that “clarity 
seems to be emerging.” °* A number of 
volumes attempting to deal with this 
area systematically are in preparation.” 


Role conflict and strain 


The investigation of the nature, de- 
terminants, and consequences of role 
conflict is another oi the central prob- 
lem areas of social psychology. Until 
recently, the conceptual tools available 
were not adequate Ior the analysis of 
what has proved to be a complex web 
of social phenomena. A number of 
“types” 
identified, each of which refers to a 
distinctive problem in: the relation be- 
tween an individual and the members of 
one or more groups. Examples are: 
members of a group have conflicting 
expectations for the leader; an indi- 
vidual is simultaneously a father and . 


51 Jay Jackson, “A Conceptual and Meas- 
urement Mcdel for Norms and Roles” (Law- 


rence: University of Kansas, 1963); Bruce J. 


Biddle, “Roles, Goals, and Value Structures in 
Organizations,” New Perspectives in Organi- 
sation Research,, ed. W. W. Cooper, Harold 
J. Leavitt, and Maynard W. Shelly O (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1964). 

52 William R. Catton, Jr. “The Develop- 
ment of Soclological Thought,” in Faris (ed.), | 
op, cit. 

58 Edward J. Thomas and Bruce J . Biddle, | 
Tke Role Orientation: Readings in Theory 
and Application (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, in press); Jay Jackson, Norms and 
Roles: Studies in Systematic Social Psychol- 
ogy (New York: Holt, Rinehart & i 


. in preparation). 


54 Nathan Hurvitz, “The Components of 
Marital Roles,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, Vol. 45 (1961), pp. 301-309; Jackson, 
“A Conceptual and Measurement Model for 
Norms and Roles,” op., cit.; Blake and Davis, 
op. at.; A P. Hare in Faris (ed:), op. cit. 


of role conflict have been - 
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an employee; an American husband is 
expected to be a romaniic lover and 
work tirelessly to move up the ‘status 
ladder; a supervisor, must represent 
management and be a “good guy”: to his 
subordinates. There are many, other 
variants of role conflict. They’ can 
be analyzed in terms of the source, 
form, intensity, and: distribution of ex- 
pectations for behavior in specific situ- 
ations. 

The determinants of role conflict are 
found in the lack of integration gener- 
ated by a heterogeneous and ‘rapidly 
changing society, in constantly adapting 
organizational structure and processes, 
in the multiple identifications and mem- 
berships of individuals, and in the 
changing demands upon a person while 
moving through the life cycle. Increas- 
ing specialization and professionalization 
of many roles frequently creates a 


dilemma of “position versus compe- 


tence” in the allocation of authority.%§ 
This has been observed among scientists 


. and professionals employed in in- 


dustry," ‘civilian specialists in the mili- 


tary establishment," and nurses and 
physicians in bureaucratically organized 
medical settings."* Goode has theorized 


that role strain is omnipresent in so- 


ciety and that an individual is always 


55 Scott, op. cit. 

56 Simon Marcson, The Scientist in Ameri- 
can Industry (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1960); Wiliam Kornhauser, Scientists 
in Industry (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1962); Wiliam M. 
Evan, “Role Strain and che Norm of Reciproc- 
ity,” American Journal oj Sociology, Vol. 68 
(1962), pp. 346-354. 

57 Charles E. Bidwell, “The Young Profes- 
sional in the Army,” American Sociological 
Review, Vol. 26 (1961), pp. 360-372. 

58 Ronald Corwin, Marvin J. Taves, and J. 
Eugene Haas, “Social Requirements for Oc- 
cupational Success,” Social Forces, Vol. 39 


(1960), pp. 135-149; Mary E. W. Goss, “In- 


fluence and Authority among Physicians. in 
an Qut-Patient Clinic,” American Sociological 


. Review, Vol. 26 (1961), pp. 39-50. 
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seeking to reduce it by sting a “tole 
bargain.” 5° 

The purpose of much reseatch j in this 
area is to document in particular situ- 
ations the commonly assumed injurious 
effects of role conflict upon individuals 
and to increase: understanding of its 
resolution.®® "Role consensus in organi- 
zations leads to increased job satisfac- 
tion,**.but role conflict produces ‘doubt, 
insecurity, and decreased effectiveness 


for executives in industry, and is the 


source of emotional. and physical disa- 
bilities.’ 

Research in the family has foiind 
that role conflict rather than. the ab- 
sence’ of a father is the harmful factor 
for children in broken homes,®* and af- 
fects’ their adjustment, at school.® 
Adolescents are both more independent 
and more obedient to parents when role 
expectations are explained to them.* 


59 Willam J. Goode, “A Theory of Role 
Strain,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 
25 (1960), pp. 483-496. 

60 Howard J. Ehrlich, “The Study of Role 
Conflict,” Sociometry, Vol. 25 (1962), pp. 85- 
97; Delbert C. Miller and Fremont A. Shull, 
Jr, “The Prediction of Administrative Role 
Conflict Resolution,” Administrative Science 
Quarterly, Vol. 7 (1962), pp. 143-160. 

ôt Bond L. Bible and James D, McComas, 
“Role Consensus and Teacher E ectiveness,” 
Social Forces, Vol. 42 (1963), pp. 225-233. ~ 

82 Oscar Grusky, “The Effects of Formal 
Structure on Managerial Recruitment,” So- 
\ctometry, Vol, 26 (1963), pp. 345-353.. 

98 Robert L Kahn, Donald M. Wolfe, Rob- 
ert P. Quinn, J. Diedrick Snoek, and Robert 
A. Rosenthal, Organizational Stress: Studies 
in Role Conflict and Ambiguity (New York: 


- John Wiley & Sons, 1964). 


64 Joan McCord, Wiliam McCord, and 
“Some -Effects of. Paternal 
Absence on Male Children,” Journal of Ab- 


normal and Social Psychology, Vol. 64 (1962), 


pp. 361-369. 

65 A. W. Clark and P. van Sommers, “Con- 
tradictory Demands in Family Relations and 
Adjustment to School and Home,”: Human 
Relations, Vol. 14 (1961), pp. 97-111. 

86 Glenn H. Elder, Jr, “Parental Power 
Legitimation and Its Effect on the @doles- 
cent,” Sociometry, Vol. 26 (1963), pp. 50-65. 
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GROUP STRUCTURE AND ROLE BEHAVIOR 


Patients released from mental hospitals 
have fewer symptoms and adjust moze 
satisfactorily when there are high ex- 
pectations by family members for role 
performance,” a finding which contra- 
dicts some prevalent ideas that favor 
tolerance and supportiveress. 


Role behavior: conformity and deviation 


The activity of a perscn viewed from 
a special perspective, in terms of his 
position in a group, is called by social 
psychologists his role behavior. Not 
all of an individual’s behavior is in- 
cluded——fortunately, there are broad 
areas of privacy and freedom in society 
—and whether or not any particular 
act is relevant to his position in group 
, structure depends upon the intensity of 
‘expectations held by others. A person’s 
behavior, moreover, is only partially 
determined by his response to these 
expectations. There are many other de- 
terminants, such as his personal irterests 
ard motives and his relations with 
other individuals and groups. 

Although it is common to categorize 
role behavior as either conformity or 
deviation, there are definitional prob- 
lems which make these designations 
ambiguous. How is it possible to decide 
if behavior is deviant, unless system- 
atic knowledge is available regarding 
the prevailing normative system? In 
a discussion of the various forms of 
stigma in our society, Goffman con- 
cludes that deviation is more common 
than conformity, but that people have 
many complex and subtle ways of con- 
cealing it from one another in order to 
participate in “normal” social life. A 
study of shoplifters, which fincs them 
to be predominantly normal, respectable 


67 Howard E. Freeman and Ozzie G. Sim- 
mons, The Mental Patient Comes Home (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1963). 

88 Erving Gofman, Stigma: Notes on the 
Management of Spoiled Identity “Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963). 
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citizens whose desires outweigh their 
incomes, raises questions about the 
actual acceptance of assumed middle- 
class norms.*® Whether behavior is de- 
fined as deviant: depends upon “en- 
forcers” and their position in social 
structure, says Becker, in a series of 
studies of deviant “careers,” 7° 

Of the many determinants of role 
conformity or deviation, one that has 
received considerable attention is the 
commitment of an individual. A per- 
son’s desire to play a role in a volun- 
tary organization is found to depend 
upon how much he understands its 
values and objectives and how the role 
expectations that derive from them fit 
his self-image. Certain personality 
characteristics make it easier or more 
dificult for a person to meet the re- 
quirements of a particular role.”? In 
order to preserve his unique identity, 
an individual will maintain “role dis- 
tance”—will decrease his commitment 
to a situation in order to avoid its 
normative demands upon his behavior.73 

Whether or not the organization 
coerces the person and destroys his 
individuality has been a central prob- 
lem, stimulated by Whyte’s provocative 
thesis..* Some social scientists simply 
assume the damage and interpret the 
results of their systematic studies as 
an argument for reducing power and 


69 Mary Owen Cameron, The Booster and 
the Snitch (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 
1964). 

TO Howard S. Becxer, Outsiders: Studies in 
the Soctology of Deviance (New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1963) 

Ti Helen P. Gouldner, “Dimensions of Or- 
ganizational Commitment,” Administrative 
Sctence Quarterly, Vol. 4 (1960), pp 468-487. 

72 Edgar F. Borgatta, “Role-Playing Speci- 
fication, Personality, and Performance,” So- 
ctomeiry, Vol 24 11961), pp. 218-233. 

78 Erving Goffman, Encounters: Two Stud- 
ies in the Sociology of Interaction (Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1961). 

14 William H. Whyte, Jr., The Organization 
Man (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1956) 
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status differentials in the administrative 
structure and processes of complex or- 
ganizations.” ‘The assumptions and ef- 
fects of this “power-equalization” ap- 
proach to underwriting the’ “self-realiza- 
tion’ of employees is analyzed by 
otrauss.7° 


day’s complex organizations, but the 
less hardy may in fact become anxious 
and stifled." The processes by which 
future “organization men” are shaped 
within families and scciety so that they 
will comply with role demands ‘and 


78 Chris .Argyris, Understandimg Orgoniza- 

tional Behavior (Homewood, Tl: Dorsey 
Press, 1960); Rensis Likert, New Patterns 
of Management (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1961). 
" 18 George Strauss, “Some Notes on Power- 
Equalization,” The Social Science of Organi- 
zations, ed. Harold J. Leavitt (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963). 

7? Leonard R. Sayles, Individualism and Big 
Business (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963). 


Some investigators conclude ` 
that rugged individuals thrive in to-. 


THE ANNALS ‘OF Tue AMERICAN ACADEMY © n «7 > 


i; 


avoid anxiety is PETA by Patis 
who also notes three modes of adapta- 


tion observed in the careers’ of execu- 


tives.7® The shades of‘1984 appear to 


be closing in, with the statement that- . 


“who can hide from whom,” that i is, the 
observability of behavior, is an. impor- 
tant consideration in role conformity in 
organizations.”® A less pessimistic view 
is reflected in a study of the processes 
by which the United States Forest 


. Service, in spite of the recruitment of 


- 
~ 


individualistic persons into isolated, situ- 


‘ations, achieves both high commitment 
and morale in its members and a high ~ 


degree of role conformity.®° 


18 Robert Presthus, The Organizational So- 
ciety (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1962). 


79 Rose Laub Coser, “Insulation from .Ob- .., 


4 


seivability and Types of Social Conformity,” - 
- American Sociological Review, Vol. 26 (1961), 


pp. 28-39. 

80 Herbert Kaufman, The Forest ‘Ranger: A 
Study in Administrative Behavior aes 
Johns. Hopkins Press, 1960). 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 


' Davm É, Apter (Ed.). Ideology and Dis- 


content, Pp. 342. 
Press, 1964. $9.95. 
This, fifth volume of the International 
Yearbook of Political Behavior Research 


New York: Free 


` t 


+ 


an instance of Pareto’s theory of the: 
“foxes” in. 


circulation” of- “lions” and 


elites, and Leonard Binder states his find- 


ings on the foundations and functions, of 
Egyptian-Atab nationalism in terms of the 
theories of ‘classical writers like Rouseau 
and modern’ students of nationalism like 


applies the combined resources of anthro- Kohn and Deutsch.’ -` 


pology, sociology, psychology, and political 
science to an area unti. recently occupied 
wholly by historians and philosopaers, 
Like Lane’s Political Ideology and Almond 
and Verba’s Civic Culture, it uses the tech- 


niques of social science to explain aspects ` 
of ideology not amenable to traditional - Voter that the production and consump- 


methods. 


The theoretical concerns of the boox are ` 
comprehensive and include the social bases -Raymond Wolfinger and others show that ~ 


and sociopsychological functions of ideolo- 
gies’as well as the patterns of ideas them- 


selves and the half-conscious attitudes havior of a 'Rightist group surveyed in the - 


which are their correlates and often their 


substitutes. As the Ddook’s title implies,’ 


most of the essays deal with ideologies. in 
the developing nations, and the central - 
themes are nationalism, the interplay of 
Western concepts, with indigenous ideas 
and values, and the interaction of ideology 
with social changes due to industrialization. 


Two pieces which do not fit into a. 


symposium ‘on ideology and modernization `- 


may have been included for their sheer 
excellence.- Philip Converse documents 
with new, mostly American data the propo- 
sition “first put forward in The American 


‘tion of ideology is almost. wholly an élite 


“concern, irrelevant for the mass- public. a 


theories of mobilty; status anxiety, and ‘ 
anomie do not explain the ideological be- 


San Francisco Bay area.. Unfortunately, 
the group.was nct a cross-section sample 
„and represents only itself. ^ 


Threé broad, synthesizing essays dealin _ 


general terms with the function of ideology 


in an' industrializing, even more science- © 


oriented world and with some of the larger 
philosophical questions which arise- from 


Many of the essays have value as theory: " the ‘need’ to relate the concept of “ideol- 


as, well as empirical description. Thus, 
Joséph. Elder finds in the contrasting na- 


tional loyalties of fathers and sons in India 


141. „í , z f 


ogy” to the concept of “science.” It is 
unfortunate thatthe contribution of the 
book’s, editor, ‘the talented political scien- 


_ 
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t 


~ 
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47 


2 


= familiar event, 


t 
1 


< ‘tist Devid Apter, in' many Ways an ih- 
a sightful piece, degenerates into neoration-- 


alist liberal ideology’ in prophesying the 


coming rule of the “meritocracy” and the 


pbranstormetion of ideology into science. 


Wriuam T. BLUEM 
T Professor of, Political Science 
University of Rochester , atii 


MURRAY EDELMAN. The Simbole Uses 
, Urbana: Univer- . 


of Politics. Pp. 201. 
sity of Illinois Press, 1964. $5.00.. 
This is 
study of, politics, done in an -unconven- 
tional, imaginative, anil appealing. ‘style. 


‘For rather than focusing ón how interper- 


sohal and ‘group dynamics shape political’ 
opinions and attitudes,. Edelman ‘examines , 
- political forms'and processes ‘in order to 


iluminate some basic truths about human 
nature, He asserts that politics, represents 


" the public arena by which our fears, wishes, 
’ group interests, and values get expressed 


through a complex interection . of symbols. 
For. example: Edelmen starts with ‘a 
‘Srresolction in, law. ' en- 
forcement.”’ He traces this to group con- 
flict within the agency and then to; a 


_vacillating situation caused by’ conflicting 


- role-expectations encountered by the‘ per- 


b 
st 


~ son responsible for enforcement, 
reduces role-conflict. to socially induced 
_ambivalence which explains , the drresolu- 


He then 


tion. ; \ 
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PoR vicarious relationship between AT 


ents and, participants ° and relevant parts ' 
of their environment. He suggests that- 
these remote, ‘indirect relationships. gen- 


erate a need for new leadership qualities. 


a truly sodod , 


The new leader will rely more on appear- ` 
ance than on results. What is important, 
Edelman argues, is that he gives the sem- 
blance of knowing what: he -is doing, the ` 


‘Gppearance ‘of certainty and determination. 


The leader must be, above all, an impres- 
sion-manager, and, ‘uniquely, a man who 
conveys ‘the impression of absorbing un- 
certainty. ; 

In’ Chapters VI and VII, the gather 
examines four different types of. language - 
and, their effects: hortatory, legal, admin- 


istrative, and bargaining. (Why not “sci- 
entific” in these days of “scientists in gov- 


: emment”?) He demonstrates how -these 


four types of language can be arranged. 


‘on a continuum varying with the degree 
' of visibility. of the communicator vis-à-vis 
his’ public. 


Tt is a pity that space limitations do not + 


allow at’ least an inventory of‘the insights 


and propositions that emerge in each chap- 
ter: One of my few regrets about this 


- book is that Edelman did not render these 


ideas into a series of testable hypotheses. 
They would certainly provide the next 


. generation’ of: political scientists with 


Using a symbolic-transaztional: approach, 


reminiscent of Mead, Burke, and Dewey, 


Edelman is able to penetrate with ‘in- 


genuity the interplay between instincts and 


institutions, through the mediating con-.. 


cept of role. He starts with a pair óf 
assumptions:, that man. is a symbolizing 


-- animal who organizes ` his belief-system 


k 


around this ` fundamental process, and.that : 


the more remote man is from direct ex- 


perience and feedback, thé more vital the. 


symbolizing process, From this he derives 


* a number of fascinating propositions about, 


` -political life. For example.. in Chapter I 


, he shows how the federal regulatory agen- 


cies can bring about political acquiescence, - 


` not because ‘they provide- tangible benefits, 
but because of their symbolic satisfaction: 


In Chapter IV, Edelman argues ` that in 


` contemporary society there is a TN, 


worth-while doctoral dissertations. 
.Two other substantive problems which 
this book implies can be brought up ‘now. 


“When social psychologists write about 


leadership, , they fend to focus on small ` 
group: behavior with membership involved 
in face- to-face interactions When politi- 
cal’ scientists discuss leadership they take 
as ‘their ‘focal unit large-scale systems’ 


- where symbolic forms: of authority , come 


into play. Edelman ‘is aware of ‘these 
differences and alludes to them occasion- 
ally. But I think he missed a brilliant | 
opportunity to demonstrate that as the 
symbolizing . process increases, certain 


social-psychological “laws” no longer hold. 


The other problem is'a paradox which 
this book brings to mind: In our society, 
‘large-scale organizations are on the -in- 
crease. This means more remoteness from 
direct experience and feedback, hence’ a 


greater reliance on ‘the vicissitudd. of 
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' z Brief, brilliant treatments of vital 
e Franklin Sherman, General! Editor facets of faith and life by leading 
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SOCIAL ETHICS SERIES 


| THE BIBLE AND SOCIAL ETHICS -- 


' By Hendrik Kraemer `` September 15 


The author assigns lay men and women an important role in developing a 
Christian social ethic relevant to the modern:situation. 


| CHRIST AND THE NEW HUMANITY: 


By C. H. Dodd - . September 15 
These thoughtful essays discuss the world’s search for genuine community 


and the Christian’ s loyalty, to the gospel as it transcends national causes. 


75 ¢ 


LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY AND MORAL RESPONSIBILITY 


By Walter Moberly September 15 
A.discussion of the thoughts of ficolodical leaders such as Reinhold 
Niebuhr brings into focus the shades of difference in ‘egal and moral 


responsibility. l ‘ . 85g 


WHAT CHRISTIANS STAND F FOR IN THE SECULAR WORLD 


By William Temple September 15 
A giant of 20th century tneological philosophy discusses the task of the 


church today: to make sense of what othervise: is social chaos. 154 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


'POLITICS AS A VOCATION 


By Max Weber i sO 85¢ 
CHRISTIANITY IN A DIVIDED EUROPE 
By Hanns Lilje . ‘ 75¢ i 
© THE WORLD SITUATION 
By Paul Tillich P 85¢ 
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THE JUDICIAL MIND- 


The Attitudes and Ideologies | 


of Supreme Court Justices, 
1946-1963 


by GLENDON SCHUBERT 


This is a study of the human ele- 
a that underlie tae many major 
es in national public policy 
oak have come about as a result 
of decisions handed down by the 


Supreme Court between 1945-1963. ` 


The author has undertaken a rigor- 
ous examination of the Court’s de- 


cision-making record, subjected it _ 


to factor analysis ard cumulative 
poten scaling. and constructed a 


site multidimensional model . 


of t 
tion for the Supreme Court. . í 

“Professor Schubert’s volume is a 
briliantly- sustained extension of 
neglected methods to the analysis of 
the most distinctive znstitution of 
the American system of public order. 
... [He] has launched a mighty 

craft in intellectual competition. 
‘ ...—Hanrnoip D. LAESWELL. 


275 pages 
70 equations, fgures, tables 
$10.00 


DATA PROCESSING 


Applications 
to Political Research 


by KENNETH JANDA 


Designed specifically for the be- 
inner, this handbook is an intro- 
uction to -the a of modern one 

technology in politica 
oat Parceuler attention is paid 
‘to ways in which information can 
be recorded, organized, and manipu- 
on in | in punchoard forra. Sixty-six 

trate commonly used 
AART e and auxiliary equipment, 
and provide facsimiles of original 
documents with foum Con tran- 
scribed on code sbeets and punch- 
cards. HANDBOOKS FOR RESEARCII 
IN POLITICAL BEHAVIOR. 


288 pages paper, $3 45 
cloth, $7.50 
‘ NORTHWESTERN 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Evanston, Ilinois - 


Kindly mention THE ANNALS when writing to advertisers 
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CONSERVATISM, - 
LIBERALISM, AND - 
NATIONAL ISSUES 


LEE S. GREENE, 
Special Editor 


Contemporary American life, do- 
mestic and international politics, 
law, and religion are analyzed for 
major views and movements and 


assessed for extremist tendencies. 


(Vol, 344, Nov. 1962) 


COMBATING 


| ORGANIZED CRIME 


NUT STREET -~ 


GUS TYLER, o 
Special Editor i 


Theory, practice, and prevention 
are treated by federal, state, and . 
local law-enforcement and crime- 
investigation officials and ‘by po- 
litical and social scientists. (Vol. 
347, May 1963) 


PAPERBOUND, $2.50 ~ 
TO MEMBERS, $2 - THE . 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE .. 3937 CHES 

PHILA- 

DELPHIA, PA., 19104 
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. symbolic manipulation.. But our society is 
also coming to rely more heavily-on edu- 
cation and a ‘scientific outlook: Hence, 
we can predict that the “mass society’ re- 
sponsé will be transformed into the more 
“obstinate audience”: that Bauer writes 
about. As man matures, he requires evi- 
. ‘dence based on experience, not only ap- 
pearance. Sapir, whom Edelman quotes, 
said: “As our scientific experiénce grows 
‘ we must learn to fight the implications of 
language.” ' 

Realty is not only established - and 
tested through the world of symbols, but 
through concrete effects and experience. 
The interplay between appearances and 
reality and between direct ‘experience and 
symbolic interactions has still to be ex- 
plored. Edelman has paved the way. As 
in dream interpretaticn, he cuts his ana- 
lytic path through the “corridors of power” 
magnifying the symbols’ of condensation 
and personalizing the reifications cf politi- 
cal life. ‘These are really very fundámen- 
tal issues. 

WARREN G. BENNIS 


' Alfred P. Sloan School of Manegement - 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


GLENN Necrey. Political Authority and 
Moral Judgment. Pp. 163. Durham, 
N.C: Duke University Press, 1965. 
$5.00, 


Professor Negley’s book is worth its 
weight in gold. It performs a number of 
services to political and legal thought in 
their relation to ethical judgment Pro- 
fessor Negley cuts to the jugular in a 
number of considered judgments about 
revered theories and theorists. He chal- 
lenges new interest in writers such as Kant 
and Hegel through his discovery cf, little- 
read or recently recovered works. He 
points out the solid acompishment in 
legal-political thinkers, such as the two 
Harts: the American, Henry M., Jr’, and 
the English, H. L. N., and with the pro- 


found, undercelebrated scholar, Professor, 


Jerome Hall. If we were a betteroriented 
society, ‘our international prizes would 


have ‘included awards to. some of these, 


social philosophers. Finally, the author 
ites with grace, wit, and ease. 


ow easy it is to:string together from - 
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Professor Negley’s book expressions which 


cling to. the memory: “the pomposity of 


: belligerent’ assertion,” “natural law.is the’ - 
“rational — 


phoenix of legal speculation)” 
systems af morality do, not’ command; they 
exhort,” “cynical relativists, ” and a longer 
key assertion: “The man who‘is ignorant 


‘of the influence of institutions on his pur- 


poses ‘and actions, may proclaim himself. 
free, but he is in fact the unwitting vic-. 
tim of a, determinism he’ does not even 
perceive ” 


The last quotation points out the new 
of recent years which also: 


synthesis 
emerges ‘from Professor Negley’s work. 
Political-legal theory must take account of 


the major role of institutions in society, -- 
which in government is represented by ad-_, 
Democracy itself must be 


ministration, . 
defined not merely in terms of a system’ 
of representation .but of representative 
and administrative government, not merely 
of policy-making, but of policy-realization, 
This brings him to describe in the ‘last 
chapter the imegginative experiments of 


the Administrative Staff Colleges in Eng- ae 


land and Commonwealth countries, in 
which he goes so far as to declare that 
they “may well prove to be one of -the 


most significant political developments of 


our time.” 
Across the pages of this book run com- 


ments on T. D. Weldon (devastating), 
‘Roscoe Pound, Bentham, Nazi law, Soviet’ 


legal theory, war crime trials; Jerome 


. Frank. John Dewey, -Mill, and Justice 
‘Devlin, last-ditch critic of the British new. 
- look at laws relating to horhosexuals; as 


well as Kant and Hegel, as already men- 
tioned. 

Not. least of the values of Professor 
Negley’s book is that it helps restore 
faith, in the modern period, in man’s abil- 
ity to think about profound values, This 
is no small accomplishment in a world 
torn by self-doubt. : 

Date Pontrus 


espa Professor of Political Science | 


Roosevelt University 
Chicago 
Illinois 4 


R. JoseEpH Monsen, Jr. and Marx W. 
Cannon. The Makers of Public Policy: 


‘14g 7 ot 
Amana oua Groups re ‘Their’ 


Ideologies. Pp.’ x, 355. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1965. No price. 

a `The rise of the group to a position ai 
5 great public: influence is one of the strik- 
» , lng political developments of the twentieth 


‘century: Groups are active in various. as- ‘ 


- pects of, public ‘life—elections, legislation, 
+, ‘administration, and the creation of, public 
_ “opinion—and a knowledge of this activity, . 

: In the words of the authors, “dramatically 
>». reveals” the key factors influencing the 
‘vs. inner process of public policy-making in 
n » ' this country.” The authors of the volume 
- have attempted to grapple with the prob-. 
lem of policy formation by analyzing the’ 


ae ideology and activities of a number of | 
' supplemented by’ 


. major. interest groups, 
“several case studies’ which illustrate . the 


‘manner in which the groups an to- 


wy `, achieve their goals. 

7o Within the category of “formal power 

groups,” 'as'they are termed, the ‘authors 

‘ include- business, labor, agriculture, Ne- 
+ groes, and public school teachers. The 

E: i first three: groups are regular fixtures in 
' any discussion of American pressure’ 

m” groups, but the inclusion of the latter two 


3 
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, developments. However,” the National 
Ya Association for the Advancement of Col- 
“© ored People (NAACP) might claim that’ 
’, the increased activities in the 1950’s were. 
„the result of years of preparation. 

a ‘The “informal power groups” include 
' jntellectuals, the civil bureaucracy, and the . 
-military bureaucracy. - Religious groups, 
. are excluded, the authors claiming that, 
©. except in certain regional areas, religion 
"no longer ranks as a basic determinant of 
"> general public policy.” 
“the “intellectual group” is tantalizing but 
-|7 not fully developed, and the category ap- 
`, parently does not include professions. (It 
> -° includes columnists, however, 
, ` Walter: Lippmann, whose columns are fre- 
_ .quently inserted in the Congressional Rec- 
~- ord.) The lawyers, who are not without’ 
- influence, are outgunned by the intellec- 


-r 


tuals, who are said to be “among -the rising 


: and powerful groups of major significance,” | 


= and a-mark of their growing prestige is | 


= that they are now courted > ‘by the Repub- 
' © lican party. 
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The EET civil and military, ` 
are certainly influential in ‘forming policy, 
- but what is gained by branding them ‘in-: 
formal power groups” is not clear. The 
schema followed is ‘barely broad enough to 
include ‘the legislatures, 'and the courts, |’ 
which is one of the limitations of this type < 
of group analysis. Comments on the legis: 
latures are smuggled: into the ` Introđuc- 
tion, where we learn that some committee 


„ chairmen in Congress dominate their com- 


mittees “as feudal lords -controlled their 


‘fiefdoms.” The authors would apparently 


prefer ‘tenure in common ‘socage. 

The judiciary is relegated to a footnote, 
where we are informed, with some discom- 
fort, that “our. law and courts can’. be 
thought of as another level of compromise 
under a minorities rule. In this case, the 
courts merely perform, with different 
techniques, the function’ of a broker be- : 
tween various interest groups.” 

' The material assembled by the authors 
is certainly a ‘useful introduction to the 
role of groups in American politics. How- 
ever, this field has been plowed before, as 
- the footnotes reveal, and. it is, therefore, 
surprising to find the authors saying that 
the makers of public policy are “strangely 
unidentified.” The chapter “How Ameri- 
can Democracy Really Works” is less. a 
revelation than a partial: analysis which 
leaves many questions unanswered. Is 


' there no discernable pattern of order in 


public policy formed principally on law? 
„Is the formation of public‘policy. primarily 
a matter of pressures, propaganda, and 
manipulation? 
ROLAND A 
Department of Political Science ` 
Northwestern University l T 


` Gordon TULLOCK. The Politics of Bu- 
' yeaucracy. Pp. 228. Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1965.. $4.50. 


Some years ago Paul Appleby wrote an : 
„analytic polemic in fávor of Big Democ- 
racy, drawing ‘upon his experience in the 
Department of Agriculture. Now Gordon 
Tullock, with several years of experience. 
in the Foreign Service’ and currently teach- 


‘ing economics at the University of Vir- ` ' 
.ginia, has-drawn upon his experience—ind 


` 


his economist’s disdain for the political ` 


mode of allocation—to writs an anaiyee 
polemic against bureaucracy. 


Tullock begins by distinguishing eco- ` 


nomics from politics as systems of social 
relationships. Economic tuations are 
those “in which persons deal with one an- 


cther as freely contracting ecuals” (p. 11). . 


In politics the dominant <elations “are 


those between superior anc subordinate”, 


(p. 11). He then analyzes administrative 
politics as a system in which the concern 
of subordinates is to advarce themselves 
rather than the goals of th: organization, 
and in which superiors are unable to instill 
clear directions down through the subordi- 
nate levels of bureaucracy. His analytic 
conclusion is that “efforts to set up ad- 
ministrative structures to perform sizeable 
_ tasks will always fail” (p. 1-7). In a con- 
cluding chapter entitled “What to Do? 
What to Do?” he prescribes two reforms 
for the public sector. Ore is to make 
much wider use of local gcvernment; the 
other is “a sizeable reduction in the total 
amount of activities attempted by the 
governmental apparatus” (pp. 222, 223). 
Tullock writes in the ideologicel tradi- 
tion of Hayek and Von Mises, contrasting 


the market with politics as a co-ordinating, 


mechanism to the denigrat.on of the lat- 
ter. His approach differ. from theirs, 
however, in its emphasis upon- detailed, 


although speculative, explcration of indi- 


' vidual psychology and -:ommunications 
networks in large- scale organizations. 

To this reviewer, the most fruitful ap- 
plications of economic ana-ysis to politics 
are those of Anthony Dcwns and Dahl 
and Lindblom. The lattes’ analysis, ‘in 
Politics, Economics and Welfare, of the 
relationships among polya-chy, hierarchy, 
bargaining, and the price system is bath 
more sophisticated and move realistic than 
Tullock’s overly dichotomized contrast 
between free exchange ard sunderior-sub- 
ordinate relationships. The variety of 
human relationships in [Eureaucratic or- 
ganizations is surely more richly diverse 
than Tullock allows, and the forces that 
produce “bureaupathology’’ are not the 
only ones operating in the public sphere 


The Politics of Bureaucracy may be use- - 


‘ful &s an antidote to libera. writings which 


cor a | Boox DEPARTMENT” 


stress the inadequacies of. the market Sys- 


tem, but it is, at least, as biased on the’ 


other side in its wholesale condemnation 


of governmental activity. ' The basic ques- 


tion, of course, is one of ‘values: Is one 
willing, like Tullock, to do with fewer 
services, in order to minimize bureaucracy? 
MICHAEL D. REAGAN ’ 
Professor of Poktical Science 
University of California 
Riverside ` 


AMERICAN ASSEMBLY.. The Congress “and 
America’s Future, Edited by David B. 
Truman. .Pp, vi, 185.. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965. $3.95. 
It is difficult to write well about the 

United States Congress. This reviewer 


knows of no book on the subject without 
its shortcomings, and this book is no ex- 
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ception. Despite the eminence of its con- . 


tributors, ‘the book is not an impressive 


addition to the burgeoning literature .on 


Congress. The essays are repetitive, some: 
are unnecessarily detailed, and few display 


originality. 


Yet the central theme of the book—the | 


dispersion of power within Congress and 
the inadequacy of this-pattern amidst the 


rapid change and awesome complexity of : 
the twentieth century—is an important 


one. The' most valuable essay, Samuel P. 
Huntington’s “Congressional Responses to 


~> 


the Twentieth Century,” probes this theme . 


with considerable perception. 
Huntington maintains, has reached the 


Congress, ` 


point where it can only obstruct or acqui- ` 
esce in the legislative initiatives of the | 


President. This is because the congres- 
sional response to the twentieth century 


exhibits three. basic patterns: a growing 
insulation of Congress from the power 
. complexes and social experiences of indus- 


trializing AAmerica;- an increasing dispersion 
of power to congressional committees: as 
legislative problems grow more numerous 
and complex; and a shift from legislative 
activity to greater administrative over- 
sight and constituency service, which often 
yield more handsome political dividends to 
the individual congressman. Huntington’s 
concluding suggestion, that Congress con- 
sider giving up, “the effort ‘to play even a 
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oa ‘delaying role i in the oie process” 50. a es ToD as’ one which | is wise 
te? "Astor conceivably “play a much more posi- enough to ask decision-makers for about 
A = - tive and influential role in the political . aS much as the group ‘can expect to get, 
<< «System as a whole,” seems of questionable whether through its. own efforts or those 
ae logic, but ‘it: highlights the concern with of others. The analysis throughout ‘the 
“te Which many view curreat corgressional remainder of the book is:not much more . 
$> ° performance, and it ercoutages us to gain probing than this definition. | 
©, the’ necessary understanding ‘of the inter-- ' The book does have redeeming . values, 
rata? related problems of lsgislative structure, however. ‘It is a useful political history, 
‘x’ function, and political context to properly . Starting with the origins of the Guard in 
hes evaluate the possibilities and limitations = the 1870’s and continuing to 1962. It 
2, Congress. ; pinpoints the ,critical stages in the, growth 
a. _ Two other essays are worth careful sate of the Guard’s peculiar dual state-federal 
roe. ing. Richard F; Fenro’s study of “The status, particularly the Militia Act of 1903 
\'s" Internal Distribution of Influence: The and the National Defense Act of 1916. 
4°’. +. House’” demonstrates che insights’.to be In the passage of these Acts, Dr. Derthick 
;; # gained by viewing a. legislative body in, notes how little the National Guard Asso-' ' 
YD. terms of two fundamental and partly con- ciation (NGA) had to do with either the 
ws | licting needs: that of decision-making’and timing or the, contents of the Acts which 
Vo that of maintaining some minimal internal established the National Guard largely as- 
We cohesion and harmony. Richard E. Neu- we know it today. 
any ' stadt’s short essay on “Politicians and The “power” of the Guard rests now as 
..,. Bureaucrats” pinpoints the often-ignored it did then (1) in the information it had 
~~ common stakes of the Pres.dent and mem- as to -possible. unfriendly acts by officials 
"1 « bers of Congress as elected officials in con- in the Army and Air Force which it could 
`, trolling the appointed federal bureaucracy ‘relay to friendly Congressmen, »smany of 
_ , .' Tather than letting it Te policy _ wane whom were members of the NGA or closely 
a they squabble. associated with the state adjutants general 
',. | The other essays in ie collection, pare. and (2) in the need of the United, States , 
s tiċularly those by H. Douglas Price and ‘for a militarily effective reserve force, As 
oe „Harvey C. Mansfield, cen be skimmed for’ national politics: have become increasingly 
1™ tidbits” of information and interpretation. concerned with national problems, instead 
wy With the exception of the Huntington, . of “pork-barrel” and local problems, and” 
`~ 4 Fenno, and Neustadt essays, however, the as the relative role of ,the reserves has 
ELIS book yields little to taose having some declined in the face of the need for forces : 
i ‘familiarity with Congress; as an, introduc- continuously alert and ready, the political 
Z , ‘tion to Congress, it is adequate but not power ‘of the Guard has declined. It 
oe ‘probably will be maintained as long as it’ 
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RoBERT N. JOHNSON 
ERR Professor of povenuient 
Adelphia University 
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Marriza DERTHICK. The National.Guard ' 


_ in Politics. Pp. viii, 202. 
Mass.: 
$4.95,” 
As might be expected trom the suber 


Cambridge, 


, , and the subject, this book is an outgrowth 


ao 


of a Ph'D. dissertation, ‘The pretentious 
-and rather dubious firs: chapter on the 
- Meaning of political power is indicative of 


its origins. In the end'=he author defines 


Harvard a Press, 1965. 


represents a significant military capability 


required for the defense of the United 
States and its allies, which is to say that 
the Guard will be maintained for the fore- 
seeable future because it is a formidable . 
force indeed. 

The failure to assess the military capa- 
bility represented by the National Guard is, . 
the weakest feature of the book and of 
the approach of too many political scien-. 
tists who study defense politics. The 
readez is given no reason to care whether 


the Guard wins or loses its battles becatise 


the reader is given no basis for knowing 


- whether the contributions of the Guard 


justify the expenditures requested bye the 


a 


Guard. One’ can sah iow E ve 
‘Guard should win its battles with the Re- 
_serves or the Active Forces if one can as- 


sess the relative contributions. of the forces. 
The reply: that political , science should 


deal only- with “who wins what, when ‘and | 


how” is insufficient. -The. reader, or at 
least this reader, would. like to know 
whether the results, produced by our po- 
litical system ‘can stand the test ‘of the 
economist and the taxpayer: Are we get- 
ting. our money’s worth? :- 
. ViıctOR K. HEYMAN 
Wenn Systems Analyst 
Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense 
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ni BRUCE HUTCHISON. Mr. Prime Minister, 


1867-1964. Pp. vi, 394. New York: 


; Harcourt, ,, Brace & World, 1965. $7.50. 


Although prime ministers are now fairly 
common in the world, there are so few 


` states in which a continuous parliamentary 
` tradition extends back jor the ninety-seven 
‘years of this title that little difficulty 


should be, experienced in identifying Can- 
ada, whose constitutional centenary is but 
two years off, as the country dealt with in 
this book. Those acquainted with Canad- 


' ian writing will, of course, know the author 


~ doubts, about the future. 


as. an eminent journalist whose earlier 
volumes, The Unknown Country and The 


Incredible Canadian, werg’ notable literary — 


events, 

` The present work deals with the four- 
teen men, who have headed the government 
of Canada since Confederation. It makes 


‘no pretence at being a general or compre- 


hensive history of the country or its gov- 
ernment, but is more episodic in nature, 
being a lively and vivid account of the 
struggles and problems of the politicians 
who have been responsible for carrying on 


Canada’s precarious experiment in nation- 


building. .The author’s nationalistic en- 
thusiasm is necessarilv tinged with gloomy 
For while the 
first prime minister, Macdonald, is intro- 
duced in chapter one as‘the “myth maker,” 
the concluding chapters picture the’ thir- 
teenth, ‘Diefenbaker, as a madman who 


, destroyed the two-party system and alien- 


ated Quebec and the fourteenth, Pearson, 
as am inept politician who has not yet suc- 


~ 
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ceeded in, . gaining ar A support 


in the face’ of disintegrating forces. 
Though the book is written for the gen- 
eral public; it can be highly recommended 
circles who wish an 
impressionistic account of electoral strata- 


gems, parliamentary disasters, and cabinet: 


crises in Canada for comparison with the 


- British model or for differentiation from 


American processes. One may be amused 


at. the author’s prejudices and his offhand. 
judgments of people and policies, but one 
_ cannot avoid regretting that, after his long 


and exceptional experience of the inside 


workings of the Canadian system, he has’ , 


not produced a mere reasoned analysis or 
systematic account. One example will suf- 
fice: If prime ministers are the central 


points in Canadian government—compara- 


ble, in this respect, to American presidents 


—surely the party conventions which seé-' 
lect leaders are werthy of more than inci- 


dental mention—s3-incidental as to find 
but one reference in the Index. 

; H. McD. CLORE 
Professor of Political Science 
‘University of Celifornia - 
acc ‘ 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Wuruam McCoo. The Springtime of . 
Freedom: Evolution of Developing So- 
cieties. Pp. xi, 330. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1965. $6.00. 


President Kennedy once said: “We have. 
the . ability, we have the means, and. we 
have the capacity to eliminate hunger from . 
the. face of the earth, We need only the 
will.” A great- many economists; sociolo- 
gists, and political scientists have thought 
his analysis too sénguine and have pointed 
out the technological and social difficulties 
inherent in even . the 
‘measures designed to promote economic 
development in “the third world.” It is 


. refreshing, therefore, to find a social scien- 


tist who, views the problem with: optimism 
and courage. . 

Professor McCord is no dilettante. He 
‘bases his conclusion on firsthand observa- 
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tion in some of 7 developing countries 


of Asia and Africa, and he is more knowl- - 


edgeable about Latia America than are 


- many who have devoted their lives- to 


studying that area. In fact, one of ‘the: 


' great achievements of this book i is its pano- 


ramic view of many countries if various 


e ‘stages of development-—countries which he 
` sees, not in generalities, but in ‘all their- 


rich individuality. Abundant examples’ of 


- cultural diversity in‘the pages. of this book 


reveal the necessity for ‘considering a vari- 
ety of roads to the goal of economic de- 
velopment. 

None of Professors McCord’s . ïřecom- 
mendations is new. As have mcst modern 
economists, he stresses the need -for (1), 
improved agriculture, (2) birta control, 


$>. -(3) an influx of capital either by diversi- 


fication of exports, encouragement `of 


‘ private investment from abroad, or foreign 


„aid from the developed countries, . and 


- (4) more productive use of resources 


within the developing countries—all of 
which must depend. on increasingly active 
governmental participation in the economy. 

What is less frequently heard are three 
of Professor McCord’s opinions. (1) Eco- 
nomic development cen 2merge from ‘a 


' village-oriented economy. An urbanized,’ 


industrialized population is a prey, to 
anomie and is made to order-for extremist 
solutions. If the peopl2 could continue to 
live in their native villages, the wrenching 
disruption of traditional life, with its 


‘ sometimes disastrous efect on the lives of 
individuals, could be avoided: (2) Transi- 


tional man has simple reeds which can be 


> met without. grandiose schemes for short- 


time miracles. The “r2volution pf rising 
expectations” does not require heavy in- 
dustry or monumental showpieces such as 
Sukarnio’s sports arena or Brazil’s new. 


l. -capital Instead, a small improvement 


“-, ‘the developing countries. 
‘time, the economy would have time to’ 
adjust to dislocations, tut at a moderate .. 


| pace. 


which, can be immediately seen would 
satisfy the limited. demands of people in’ 
In the mean- 


(3) Western-type “liberty” is not . 
beyond the understanding of human beings 
who have been subjected for centuries to 


` autocratic governors. True, they may not” ' 


be able to grasp the atstract concept of' 


‘tim Annars or Tax AMERICAN. Acar = uae 


back. 


= regions, 
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eights” of man,” Dd me respond 
ae to an opportunity to escape. the 
tyranny :of an exploiting landlord or a.. 


, tribal chief, . 


‘But the main point of. The Sprindtime . 


, Of Freedom is that these goals are more ' 


likely to be achieved through a pluralistic x 


rather than ‘an- authoritarian approach. 
“This book is an attempt to demonstrate - 
that political tyranny and economic cen- 


. tralization are not the only ‘paths - for the 


developing nations. Another -alternative 
exists, an approach which might justly ‘be 
called ‘pluralism’ —a policy which would 


- diffuse. both economic and political: power 


as widely ‘as posaible HEroughout: -the 
society” (p.-6). 5 

Mr. McCord does not minimize the dif 
ficulties which face leaders’ of undeveloped . 
nations who are sincerely interested in the © 
public welfare rather than’ in private gain 
based on personal power.’ But he is çon- | 
vinced’ that a leader who hopes to use 
authoritarian means temporarily will set 
a course from which'‘there is no turning. 
“From the beginning,” he says, 
“leaders must use methods which are con- 
sonent with the goal of creating a free 
society” (p. 282). 

Mr. McCord addresses himself prima- 
rily to the people of. the developing 
‘It is to be hoped that he finds 
a wide- ‘audience among the pitifully few 
who are concentrating ‘all their efforts 
on the formidable’ task of bringing their 


‘people’ into the modern world., In’ this 
book they. will find sympathy and encour- 
' agement and the assurance that. their | 


plight is the concern of many responsible : | 
citizens of the affluent nations. But The ` 
Springtime of Freedom should also be read 
by citizens of the developed regions, ‘es- 


pecially by the comfortable suburbanite, | 


who cannot conceive’ of the awful poverty 
which makes wretched a majority- of the 


worlc’s people,’ and. by those statesmen’ 
who must make hard decisions as to the , 
relative value of armaments and, economic i 


assistance. Professor McCord quotes 
‘the British. economist- Barbara, Ward’, who 
warned: “Just so did the nobles of' France 
ignore the - ae starving at their castle 
gates” (p. 148). 

The urgency: of f this messige’ is apparent 
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on almost every page of The Springtime 
of Freedom. 
ERWINA E. GODFREY 
Associate Professor of Social Sciences 
Central Missouri State College 
Warrensburg 


Ceci. V. Crass, Jr. The Elephants and 
the Grass: A Study of Nonalsgnment. 
Pp. xiii, 237. New York. Fredenck A. 
Praeger, 1965. $5.50. 


This is a careful and thorough book. 
It explains the phenomenon of neutralism 
as it has emerged in tke past ten years 
or so, largely from the point of view of 
the neutralists and by the device of letting 
them speak for themselves. Systemati- 
cally, and with cascades of quotations 
from a wide variety of contemporary pub- 
lications, Professor Crabb describes the 
Grigins of nonalignment, its differences 
from classic neutrality, its general theorv 
and practice in relation to the Cold War 
and other issues of the day, and its pos- 
sible future importance. He thinks that 
these things have been generally misunder- 
stood, and he says why. 

For its background information the book 
is welcome. As to its message, it gives 
one the impression of coming several 
years late. It seems scarcely necessary 
now to insist so much on Western, es- 
pecially American, blindness to the mean- 
ing of neutralism or skepticism and hostil- 
ity towards its practitioners. As the author 
himself points out toward the end of the 
book, there has been an Americar reassess- 
ment of it, and not only recently. Secre- 
tary Dulles’ remark on the immorality of 
being neutral did nothing to help his repu- 
tation, but it reflected Americar policy 
throughout the 1950's somewhat less than 
his critics have been wont to assume. 

One of the difficulties of any attempt 
to define the neutralist “credo” (Mr. 
Crabb’s word) is that it is more a set of 
tactics than a doctrine. It has grown from 
different circumstances in India, Yugo- 
slavia, Egypt, and elsewhere. It may be 
a “global force,” as the author says, but 
one does not get very far trying to deal 
with it globally. In each case it is less 
the general rationale than the peculiari- 
tieseand the differerces that ‘Westerners 
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have to take- into account and to under- 
stand. A benevolent and sympathetic view 
of neutralism may bə more helpful than a 
twisted or contemptuous view, but it will 
not provide Western capitals with any 
magic key to the handling of a Tito, a 
Sihanouk, or a Sukarno. ; 

Changing conditions have.a way of 
modifying doctrines and -of deflating claims 
to special wisdom and moral authority, 
whether of the aligned or the nonaligned. 
Commenting in his final chapter on the 
recent loosening of the major blocs and 
the effect of China's Himalayan adventure 
on the policies of India and Pakistan, the 
author remarks that “terms like alignment 
and nonalignment mean little in the ab- 
stract,”’ a conclusion that gives needed 
perspective to the book. But for all who 
may think these are abstractions that can 
safely be ignored, Professor Crabb’s work 
is essential reading. 

JoHN C. CAMPBELL 
Senior Research Fellow 
Council on Foreign Relations 


Franz Gross (Ea). The United States 
and the United Nations. Pp. x, 356. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1964. $6.95. 

Under the auspices of the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, eight authors, con- 
tributing in all ten chapters, examine the 


‘impact of the United Nations on American 


policy. The central thread is Soviet- 
American relations, which gives the sym- 
posium a sustained theme. The general 
tenor is one of hardheaded realism. The 
effect is to deromanticize the United Na- 
tions, but the Organization does not come 
off badly for having been subjected to the 
scrutiny. Relieved of the excessive, in- 
deed ominous, characterization as “the 
last hope of mankind,” the United Nations 
is depicted as a permanent feature of 
international politics, to be judged, not in 
sweeping generalities, but in relation to 
specific issues and situations. 

Kintner, discussing the major disputes 
handled by the United Nations, is the 
most bearish of the authors. “American 
power has been neutralized in United 
Nations disputes, whereas Soviet power 
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has been rendered effective beyond its 
normal reach.” Yet withdrawal by the 
United Stdtes “would leave the Soviet 
Union with a powerful ready-made 
‘front? ” His counsel is that American 
policy “must accept the Communist chal- 
lenge in the United Nations forum, demon- 
strating that our views and programs are 
the truly revolutionary ones.” 

Other contributors assign a more posi- 
tive role to the United Nations. Strausz- 
Hupé in the Introduction and Gross in the 
Conclusion see the uses of the United Na- 
tions as extending beyond the service of 
American purposes, as'such. Of the two, 
however, Gross would seem to go some- 
what farther. He sees the. United Nations 
(1) as a channel for’ continuous diplo- 
matic communications; (2): as a means of 
identifying ` our interests with the desire 
of new nations for*devélopment; (3) as a 
“shock absorber” in moments cf interna- 
tional crisis; ‘and (4) as. a constant Te- 


minder, in the words of Dean Rusk, “of ` 
the unfinished business of the human race: . 
peace, safety, human ° dignity, prosperity—: 


and the freedom which is our basic com- 
mitment.” There is ample justification, 


Gross contends, for asserting that “in to- 


day’s world, the United Nations fulfills a 
useful and, indeed, vital function and that 


it is likely to be a key instrument of 


American policy in the future.” 


This is a welcome book. In. the opinion. 
of the reviewer, it approaches the United ` 


i 


Nations from the correct angle. All: of 


the authors have highly pertinent things | 
to say: Kohn:on nationalism, Chamberlin | 


on arms control, Palmer on tie Afro- 


Asians, Whitaker on Latin America, and 


Jacobson on economic and social matters. 
Epwarp H. BUEHRIG 
Professor of Government 
Indiana ‚University 


THEODORE PAUL WRricHT, JR. American 


Support of Free Elections Abroad. Pp. 


184. ‘Washington, D C.: Public’ Affairs 


Press, 1964. $4:50. 

When Leonidas Trujillo in 1930 seized 
power in the -Dominican Republic, the 
American minister received instructidns to 
avoid at all costs any suggestion that 
_ Washington was willing to participate in 


THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


revolution. 


‘as this is written, 


or to Supervise elections. “The last Hu : 
we want is to get in a situation where that 
would result,” an exasperated State De- 
partment informed him. “The department 
desires you to know that it expects to 
recognize Trujillo or any other person 
coming’ into office as a result of the coming 
elections , and will maintain the most 
friendly’ relations with him.” Thus, it 


. wrote off an effort to export a democratic 


process which had involved years of diplo- 
matic work, sending in the marines, and 
dickering with the politicians over an elec- 
toral law on which was predicated the 
ending of the ‘occupation: The election 
that was held in 1924 was judged by the 
American commissioner to’ be free and 
fair, but it failed to cure the disease of 
After Trujillo’s thirty-one- 
year dictatorship was ended by assassina- 


tion in 1961, Juan Bosch was democrati- 


cally elected under the supervision of the 
Organization of American States (OAS) 


"and lasted.in office just seven months be- 


fore a military junta deposed him. Now, 
United States Marines 
are back in‘force, and the OAS is talking 
about free elections to determine the 
people’s will. 

Professor Wright’s book is a timely ex- 


“amunation of ‘the United States idea that 


elections are the-answer to recurring revo- 
lutions if.’someone will only insure that 
they are fair-and free. Although he de- 
votes some attention to postwar Europe, 


_the book is. essentially a series of case his- 


tories analyzing United States intervention 
in-eight countries of Latin America from 


` the time’ when the United States liberated 


Cuba from’ Spain up to the Second World 
War. President Theodore Roosevelt’s 
1904 corollary to the Monroe Doctrine as- 
serted a policy of “preventive” interven- 
tion Jest European powers be tempted by 
recurring revolutions to meddle in Latin 
America, and it provided considerable work 
for the marines. 

The author argues with sound logic that 
Washington was motivated not really by 
missionary zeal for exporting a way of life 
but by á desire to promote political stabil- 
ity. How ephemeral free elections proved 
to be toward this end is the moral of the 
study. It may be an oversimplificatien to 
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quote one judgment and apply it to difer- 
ing complexities in eight Latin-American 
countries, but the theme runs strong 
through them all, and it is not unfair as 
a summary of the basic fallacy: “Wilson 
had made the false assumption that all the 
Dominican politicians wanted was a fair 
chance to win, when in fact wha: they 
wanted was power at any price.” ‘The 
author’s final conclusion is that free elec- 
tions are impossible in any case because 
“impartiality is inconceivable to people 
who have never known it from their own 
governments.” 
Joun Rosson BEAL 

Bureau Chief 

Time, Incorporated 

Ottawa 


HEINRICH VON BRENTANO. Germany and 
Europe: Reflections on German Foreign 
Pohcy. Translated by Edward Fitz- 
gerald. Pp. 223. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1964. $E95. 


The position of foreign minister of the 
Federal German Republic, which Heinrich 
von Brentano held from 1955 to 1961, 
proved to be more than usually intrac- 
table. Unique problems existed—the need 
to carry out the difficult transmutation of 
West Germany from occupied enemy to 
trusted, and rearmed, ally, the problem of 
reunification, Soviet harassment of West 
Berlin, and the persistence of the Saar 
problem as a barrier to Franco-German 
reconciliation. All chese concerns are 
dealt with, soberly and eloquently, in the 
speeches von Brentano made tefore the 
Bundestag, the Council of Europe, Euro- 
pean federalists, and others tha: are 
gathered in this book. 

The true difficulty of von Brertano’s po- 
sition, however, appears only in the un- 
spoken evidence of lack of decision-making 
power. As foreign minister in the cabinet 
of Konrad Adenauer, von Brenteno’s func- 
tion was to support loyally the decisions 
of the Chancellor, wko often made policy 
without consulting his foreign mcnister and 
frequently worked directly through Waler 
Hallstein, the undersecretary in the For- 
eign Office. In the crucial foreign minis- 
ters conferences on the Common Market 
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at Messina ım 1955 and Venice in 1956, 
for example, Hallstein, not von Brentano, 
headed the German delegation. Von 
Brentano’s prestige declined after he be- 
came foreign minister, as did that of the 
Foreign Office, 

Yet von Brentano did the infant Re- 
public a service that was perhaps more 
lasting than any subtleties of diplomatic 
maneuvering might have effected. As a 
member of one of German’s leading intel- 
lectual and literary families, he voiced the 
aspirations of a changed Germany. As a 
Catholic, he called for the German people 
to recognize “that inner moral renewal is 
an essential condition for (their) general 
recuperation.” He worked unceasingly for 
Franco-German reconciliation, the merging 
of Germany in a United Europe, and for 
the strengthening of the Atlantic Com- 
munity, seeing those three aims as a means 
of achieving “the value and dignity of 
man and his individual responsibility.” 
As foreign minister, von Brentano left 
little mark, but his speeches—which this 
book illustrates, alchough in a rather poor 
translation—are a measure of the nobility 
of the man and a testimony to the Euro- 
pean spirit that has animated the leaders 
of the new Germeny. 

F. Roy Wus 

Associate Professor of History 

University of California 

Davis 


PauL W. Bracxsrocx. {he Strategy of 
Subversion: Manipulating the Policies 
of Other Nations. Pp. 351. Chicago. 
Quadrangle, 1964. $7.50. 


A new member has joined the “Hate- 
the-CIA” club. His ‘‘behind-the-scenes 
analysis of international conspiracy and 
political warfare” is above the level of 
Wise and Ross’s Invisible Government but 
still below that o= a really objective analy- 
sis and appraisal of covert activities by 
United States government components. 
The author has made skillful use of such 
material, oral and printed, as he could 
obtain, which presumably excludes clas- 
sified data. But on balance, his subjective 
feelings, more often than not, tend to im- 
pair dispassionate examination. Besides, 
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he clearly displavs the American idio- 
syncrasy against coun<erinsurgercy and is 
deeply suspicious lest the Cenzral Intel- 
ligence Agency (CIA) usurp foreign policy 
functions. This is no new fear, but apart 
from a few possible isolated infractions 
of individual operators, nobody has vet 
been able to prove that tke CIA has actu- 
ally defied the White House end taken 
upon itself the initiative of foreign ven- 
tures. More than ever, the agencies of 
the executive branch of the government 
co-ordinate policies anc implemert them. 

The -author does not seem to believe 
this and as a result discusses propaganda 
and intelligence—and theiz offspring, psy- 
chological warfare—with emotional under- 
tones. The need for absolute security 
bothers him, which is hard to understand 
because he was connected with intelligence 
work in his earlier days. He appears to 
share the obsession of newspapers, some 
academicians, and large segments of the 
public that the Wilsonicn doctrine of 
“open covenants openly errived at” be ap- 
plied to intelligence activities. The doc- 
trine is impractical in international rela- 
tions and absurd in covert operations. 

Unlike Tully, Ross, and Wise, the author 
is no sensationmonger. He tries hard to 
present a sober appracsal of operational 
failures—while underplaying successes. 
But his dislike of the JIA and the work 
it must do drive him zo suck manifestly 
preposterous statements as: “CIA’s flam- 
boyance is matched only, tv the myth of 
the Nazi fifth column ia the vears before 
World War II.” ‘This alleged “flamboy- 
ance” has been creeted by sensationmon- 
zering reporters with the wholehearted 
“cooperation” of our enemies. 

Within the space limitations of this re- 
view it is impossible to pick out the many 
instances which betray the author’s bias 
and Jack of primary information His 
motives may be of the best, but his recom- 
mendations to remedy wnat he considers 
to be an evil are naïve. Control over 
covert action affecting the internal affairs 
of another state cannot be exercised by a 
congressional “watchdog committee’; the 
often cited comparison wita the commit- 
tee watching over the Atomic Energy 
Commission is inept, as that committee 
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faces vastly different issues. Security 
must remain indivisible under the com- 
mand of the President and the heads of 
all pertinent agencies. An intelligence 
organization must be tight-lipped; we 
should follow the example of Britain, 
where the name of tne chief of the British 
intelligence ıs known only to a few, and no 
writer would wish to come into conflict 
with the tough Official Secrets Act. In 
contrast, United States intelligence has 
become the favorite target of publicity. 

Obviously, no major struggle, such as 
ours, in the Cold War can be won by 
covert operations alone. But they do 
constitute a major weapon which we can- 
not spare If, instead of criticizing what 
we have done badly, the author had 
recommended new strategies of counter- 
insurgency and told us more about Com- 
munist strategies, he would have better 
served our cause, 

K. L. LONDON 

Professor of International Affairs 

Director l 

Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 

George Washington University 


Harotp L. Niesurc, Nuclear Secrecy and 
Foreign Polscy. Pp. xiv, 255. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1964. 
$6.00. 


The prefatory goal of Nuclear Secrecy 
and Foreign Policy is “to put into a 
coherent whole the story of nuclear 
secrecy, its political, military, and diplo- 
matic significance.” Professor Nieburg’s 
book, although unique in its field, falls far 
short of this goal. 

If there is any dominant theme, it ap- 
pears to be the thesis that nuclear secrecy 
has failed because several powers other 
than the United States now have the 
bomb. Professor Hans J Morgenthau, in 
his introduction to the book, rather plain- 
tively admits: “To state this is easier than 
to say what policy ought to take its place.” 
Is this an oblique plea for analytical sub- 
stance in Professor Nieburg’s book? I 
believe it is. 

The Foreword is an essay on the nuclear 
test ban treaty in which, curiously, the 
theme of nuclear secrecy is completely 
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absent It is difficult to trace its thread 
in the rest of the book, which is essen- 
tially a series of essays—some or them 
quite good on problems of United States 
foreign policy, and others essertially 
unrelated, reporting on declassification. 
The latter leave much to be desired in 
regard to historical and analytical content, 
Certainly the reader is entitled to some 
description of the genesis of the declas- 
sification program of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) and 
how it has since evolved. He is entitled 
to a glimpse of the philosophy of the 
Tolman Declassification Committee, estab- 
lished late in 1945, in which Robert 
Oppenheimer, E. O Lawrence, Harold 
Urey, and others jointly gave root to the 
nation’s declassification policy. The reader 
is entitled to know that these scientists, 
and others—representing science, engineer- 
ing, business, and other professions—-who 
have since advised the United States AEC 
in its declassification policy, have recog- 
nized that some secrecy is necessary 
simply to gain time to achieve certain na- 
tional policy objectives and to probe the 
frontiers of technology of importance to 
national security. The simple goal of stay- 
ing at least a little bit ahead is a preroga- 
tive granted to the military or political 
tactician—or even the competitive busi- 
nessman Shall we deny this to those who 
bear the responsibility of implementing 
national policy? 

There was no illusion in the minds cf 
tnose who have formulated United States 
nuclear secrecy policies that they would 
forever deny the bomb to the Soviet 
Union and other nations, Certainly some 
individuals in a position to influence policy 
did have certain illusions about this, but 
many in authority did rot. For example, 
Professor Nieburg consistently quotes 
Secretary of State Jchn Foster Dulles to 
the effect that “we must realize that 
atomic energy materials and know-how 
will spread.” 

In implementing the nation’s secrecy 
policies, atomic and otherwise, some seri- 
ous errors—some of them damaging to 
national objectives and some of them dam- 
aging to individuals—have been commit- 
ted. *(Here one must distinguish between 
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secrecy policy and security measures; they 
have often been unrelated.) But to indict 
the policy as thorougbly as Professor 
Nieburg has done, without hinting at any 
possible way in which that policy could 
have been better conducted, or should now 
be reformulated, can hardly be viewed 
as a contribution to understanding the 
nuclear dilemma. 
ARNOLD KRAMISH 

Senior Staf Member 

Physics Department 

The Rand Corporation 


Warrer Mruuis. An End to Arms. Pp 
vi, 301. New York: Atheneum, 1965 
$5.95. 


Bert Cocuran. The War System. Pp. 
ix, 274. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1965 $5.95. 


Mr. Millis examines the question of 
whether a demilitarized international soci- 
ety is possible, Before there can be any 
real hope for the reduction and elimination 
of the massive modern armaments, he as- 
serts, the way must be clearly seen toward 
a demilitarized system of international 
politics to which the armaments will be 
superfluous. His aim is to find out 
whether the dawning realization that brute 
power is no longer the ultima ratio in 
international politics can be carried onward 
into the acceptance of a demilitarized 
world. His answer is in the affirmative. 
He arrives at it by assessing the failure 
factors of past disarmament conferences 
and by looking afresh at the basic problems 
of power, of law and order, and of our 
ideas about interzational politics which 
have blocked almost all advance through 
the disarmament approach. 

Yet, in spite of the author’s persuasive- 
ness, doubts remain. He envisages a de- 
militarization conference “within not too 
many years from today.” “It would 
begin, not with the technical balancing 
acts that are the customary preoccupa- 
tions of such gatherings, but with the de- 
sign of a global system, or constitution, 
that would be workable under a state of 
demilitarization” (p. 232). Its task would 
not be to enforce peace or to keep the 
peace; “its object would be a system 
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capable only of enforcing that minimum 
of global law necessary to make peace— 
in the restricted sense of the absence of 
major organized warfare—possible” (p 
232). Such a system is feasible if one 
believes in China’s willingness to support a 
world order and agrees with the author 
that organized war, “prepared and con- 
ducted by major forces of the great armed 
powers ... will become an increasingly 
unlikely possibility” (p. 226). 

But if nuclear general war becomes less 
likely, lesser forms of warfare become 
more likely, as General Sir John Hackett, 
Captain B H. Liddell Hart, and others 
have pointed out. And the author him- 
self forsees “the probable continuance” of 
guerrilla war even after the demilitarized 
world order has been adopted (pp. 238- 
239). Such wars, he says, “admittedly 
present problems to a demilitarized world 
order for which the solution is not im- 
mediately obvious” (p. 239). Yet guer- 
rilla wars are no longer “small wars” as 
they were classified in the last century; 
today, with Soviet Russia and China 
pledged to the support of so-called na- 
tional liberation movements and the 
United States resolved to stop Communist 
expansion, the risk of escalation is always 
present in such wars. A constitution 
which provides for the “absence of (less 
likely) major organized warfare.” that is 
of wars that start as major wars, but is 
unable to deal with (more likely) wars 
which, by way of escalation, could develop 
into major wars, is not satisfactory. 

Still, the book is thoughtful, stimulating, 
and sometimes provocative. It certainly 
deserves serious study. 

Mr. Cochran’s aim is not to present us 
with yet another disarmament scheme but, 
as the subtitle of his book indicates, to 
analyze the necessity for political reason 
and disarmament He is less optimistic 
than Mr. Millis: the arms race, he writes, 
“will undoubtedly zo on for years” (p 
39), and “the governments co not want 
to disarm because they do not believe in 
it” (p. 233), but he expects public opinion 
to compel governments to create in time 
an organization that will prevent a nuclear 
holocaust. 

He starts off with an assessment of the 
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weapons systems and their destructive 
capabilities and then surveys the history 
of the Cold War and the development of 
nuclear doctrine. He examines in detail 
the military establishment to which a sig- 
nificant section of the American people 
have become emotionally and economically 
tied and which he regards as a power bloc 
with some of the attributes of sovereignty. 
“The fundamental danger of our countrv 
is that in becoming militarized, we are 
committing ourselves irrevocably to a 
miitary solution” (p. 163). He then 
investigates the reasons for the failure of 
past attempts at creating an international- 
ism—the League of Nations, the Third 
International, and the United Nations— 
but notes that the present East-West 
“détente does constitute a recognition on 
both sides that the arms race and the cold 
war have reached a dead end,” although 
“this recognition is not producing as yet 
any ability to alter the dispositions of the 
power conflict” (p. 227). “To eliminate 
the war system means to change the 
fundamentals of state power, both within 
and without. That can only come from a 
profound new idea seizing multitudes of 
humanity and becoming transmitted to 
governments” (p. 250). 

There is no space to deal here with a 
fair number of points on which one must 
disagree with the author. My main criti- 
cisms is this: The author does not deal 
with two questions, both vital. In the 
first place, he ignores China. The Sino- 
Soviet conflict is not only ideological but 
also territorial. As long as it lasts—and 
it may last very long—Russia can hardly 
afford to disarm. Secondly, the author 
expects the arms race to go on for years. 
Yet in ten to fifteen years the number 
of nuclear powers is expected to have 
doubled, and agreement on disarmament 
will be even more difficult to obtain. 
Therefore, contrary to the author’s as- 
sumption, time is not on the side of the 
disarmers. 

All the same, this is an intelligent, well- 
reasoned, and hard-hitting treatise. 

OTTO HEILBRUNN 

Gerrards Cross 

Bucks 

England > 
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Harry SCHWARTZ. The Soviet Economy 
Since Stalin. Pp. 256, Philacelphia: 
J. B Lippincott, 1965. $5.00. 

As the first American book on the 
Soviet economy since che remcval of 
Khrushchev and the beginning of experi- 
mentation with the so-called Liberman 
Plan, Schwartz’s new book was expected 
with great interest The book zives a 
sequential survey and interpretation by an 
expert reporter. 

What emerges from Schwartz’s informa- 
tive review of the vagaries of the Soviet 
economy since Stalin is the fact that the 
truly impressive achievements of Soviet 
technology—in the military and space 
fields—are traceable to Stalin’s accom- 
plishments and further commitments De- 
spite the recurring promises to Soviet con- 
sumers since Stalin’s death, no less than 
75 per cent of the Soviet industrial pro- 
duction in 1963 was in heavy industry, as 
against 70 per cent just prior to Stalin’s 
death. Nor should it be overlooked that 
the death penalty and other forms of harsh 
punishment for economic deviaticns were 
reintroduced under Khrushchev. 

It is clear that Khrushchev’s economic 
“reforms” contributed little to the eco- 
nomic welfare of the Soviet people and 
for the most part ended in failure This 
is true for agriculture, for consecutive at- 
tempts at “regionalization” of economic 
controls, for the twenty-year prcgram of 
“transitions” to the ultimate Communist 
utopia, and even for the “normal” eco- 
nomic planning itself which Khrushchev 
had extended into a seven-year plan for 
1959-1965 only to have it “revised” in 
1961, scrapped in 1963. and replaced by 
an emergency two-year plan for 196¢— 
1965 

And yet, by Soviet standards, Ehrush- 
chev was a “liberal” And some of his 
“liberalism” did rub off on the Saviet eco- 
nomic system. Under Khrushchev the 
very foundations of the Soviet economic 
planning and management began to be 
questioned and openly debated. From this 
debate two different reform currents have 
emerged, clustered around the central 
‘deas of Yevsei Liberman and Leonid 
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Kantorovich. The Kantorovich “school,” 
on one hand, would like to streamline So- 
viet planning by means of mathematical 
programming with modern computers. The 
Liberman “school,” on the other hand, 
feels that mathematics cum computers can- 
not rescue centralized planning. What is 
needed is greater managerial autonomy of 
individual enterprises, contractual relations 
between customers and suppliers, and a 
meaningful profit concept serving as the 
central indicator of, and incentive for, 
economic efficiency. 

A more systemazic exploration of the 
Kantorovich-Liberman issue and its impl- 
cations would have added to the signifi- 
cance of the book. A crucial contradiction 
has emerged within the Soviet system 
The growing complsxity of their economy 
and persistent pressures for a higher stand- 
ard of living appear to dictate managerial 
decentralization down to the enterprise 
level, Yet such a decentralization fore- 
shadows an economic and social pluralism 
that may not at all be compatible with the 
totalitarian exclusivism of the Communist 
party Much more information on this 
central aspect of post-Stalinist evolution 
is needed. 

CYRIL A. ZEBOT 

Professor of Economics 

Georgetown University 


RoBERT Conquest. Russia After Khrush- 
chev. Pp viii, 267. New York: 
Frederick A, Praeger, 1965. $595 

Myron RusH. Pelitical Succession in the 
USSR Pp. xv, 223. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1965 $595 


The authors of these two books are the 
most skilled and assiduous Kremlinolo- 
gists writing in English In his first book, 
The Rise of Khrushchev (1958), Dr. 
Rush, a Rand Corporation analyst, mi- 
nutely examined the steps by which 
Khrushchev defeated his rivals Relying 
primarily on close analysis of the texts of 
Soviet speeches and announcements, Rush 
presented the first systematic exposition 
of the role of esoteric communication in 
Soviet politics—the means by which Soviet 
political figures communicate with their 
followings through references which have 
a hidden meaning apparent to those who 
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are deeply versed in Leninist ideology and 
Communist party history. Mr. Conquest, 
a British poet and student of Soviet af- 
fairs, applied this analysis of esoteric com- 
munication to a more lengthy period of 
recent Soviet history in his Power and 
Policy in the U.S.S.R. (1961). Conquest 
devoted more attention to personnel 
changes than did Rush and developed a 
highly articulated thecry of the nature of 
political change in the Soviet system. 

Together, these earlier books marked an 
important step in the explicit formulation 
of methodologies for investigating Soviet 
politics. On one hand, few analysts of So- 
viet political behavior could doubt the rele- 
vance of these methodologies; indeed, most 
of us had already employed them in a less 
explicit and less sophisticated fashion. 
On the other hand, a number of critics 
have felt that the authors were to some 
extent carried away by their concentration 
on the power struggle at the top of the 
Soviet regime, to the exclusior. of adequate 
consideration of underlying social forces 
and real divisions on policy. 

In these respects the new volumes repre- 
sent a very significant broadening of the 
framework of analysis for both authors. 
Both books are primarily concerned with 
predicting the course cf political develop- 
ment in the Soviet Union. Both were in 
preparation well before Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s sudden ouster (for the authors 
anticipated that the seventy-year-old party 
leader would soon leave the scene), but 
both authors were able to incorporate some 
of the data concerning the most recent 
change of leadership Both books care- 
fully analyze the numerous possible 
courses of development. and take into 
account the many factors which may lead 
to one or the other course actually being 
followed. As anyone who knows their 
work would have predicted, both authors 
draw on a vast fund of knowledge about 
the Soviet system. This time, however, 
their approaches offer little that is new 
. to the specialist. Rush’s basic method is 
the detailed comparison of the present 
situation with the succession crises follow- 
ing Lenin’s incapacity and Stalin's death. 
His analysis of these precedents is unex- 
ceptionable, but it is based very largely 
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on secondary accounts, and not all of the 
important ones at that. Apart from iso- 
lated references, he does not adduce com- 
parative evidence from other political sys- 
tems; obviously any analysis which is 
based on only two precedents has inher- 
ently limited probative value Conquest 
presents a far wider range of historical 
analogies, from the Elizabethan court to 
the Venetian oligarchy. These analogies 
are stimulating and suggestive, but hardly 
systematic enough to constitute a serious 
attempt at comparative analysis. Conse- 
quently, Conquest’s very interesting dis- 
cussion of the “mind of the apparatchik” 
is not wholly convincing. Both carefully 
point out the severe limitations on change 
and “liberalization” under Khrushchev and 
the extreme difficulty of the problems fac- 
ing the Soviet regime. 

While both authors clearly make the 
crucial distinction so often overlooked by 
the casual observer of Soviet affairs, be- 
tween the ruling elite and the ruled, they 
tend to concentrate too exclusively upon 
a very small group at the top of the social 
pyramid. It is unfortunate that: the 
authors did not devote more attention to 
the several thousand elite members of the 
various apparatuses who are now on the 
periphery of decision-making, but who in 
the long run may exert a crucial influence. 
If the authors had done this, they might 
have been led to develop methodologies 
which would have taken more extensive 
account of sociological and organizational 
theories. 

When they turn to detailed analysis of 
the contemporary scene the authors are 
more convincing, even though, or perhaps 
because, they rely primarily on the Krem- 
linological methods which they developed 
earlier. The very considerable measure of 
agreement between the authors, separated 
as they are by nationality and training, 
lends additional weight to their con- 
clusions. Both believe that Khrushchev 
was ousted mainly because of his domestic 
failures; that the prime movers in the 
ouster were his close personal followers 
from the Ukrainian apparatus; and that 
the latter, and other members of the top 
elite, will very likely engage in a bitter 
power struggle in the near future. Both 
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NEW STANFORD PAPERBACKS 


The Policy Sciences 
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can Historical Review $2.95 
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the Bureau did a highly creditable job not 
only for freedmen but for the South as a 
whole. l 

The more recent editior of the Klan, 
which bears no genetic relationship te the 
ghostly raiders and riders of Reconstruc- 
tion, is considered in less depth, but ade- 
quately for the author’s purpose In my 
judgment, it is an outmoded racket, pure 
and simple, made up of people whose 
major distinction and contribution tc this 
country lie exclusively in being counted 
once every ten years. 


Professor Randel has presented a careful 


analysis, a well-documented examination, 
and, to my mind, a persuasive argument 
for a revision of American knowledge ard 
thinking about a period in our history 
which created and revealed the chasmlike 
schism in the basic interests and orienta- 
tion of the North and South. To para- 
phrase Sir Horace Plunkett, the great Irish 
patriot, Reconstruction is something for 
the North to remember and for the South 
to forget. 

It is not enough to call the Klan a 
Brigade of Bigots, which it is, but rather 
to improve the life, conditions, and as- 
pirations of the obscure, the defeated, the 
frustrated, and the social outcasts, so that 
the need for compensation through childish 
titles, absurd costumes, romantic racial 
nonsense, and phony philosophies of white 
salvation may be forever eliminated from 
the minds of all who honestly believe in 
peace, decency, and justice. 

J. P. SHALtLoo 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 


A V. H. HARTENDORP. The Santo Tomas‘ 


Story. Edited from the official history 
of the Santo Tomas Internment Camp 
by Frank H. Golay. Pp. xvi, 446. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1964, $12.59. 


The Santo Tomas Story is a carefully 
prepared account of events and problems 
confronting 4,400 men, women, and chil- 
dren interned by the Japanese in Manila, 
Philippine Islands, during three years of 
World War II. This book, while very 
different in approach should be read in 
connection with A H, Leighton’s The Gov- 
ernie of Men published eighteen years 
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earlier in 1946. Hartendorp tells how the 
Japanese treated allied citizens in internee 
facilities, whereas Leighton explains how 
the United States treated Japanese persons 
living on the Pacific Coast during the same 
years. 

Prior to World War II Hartendorp was 
the editor of the Philippine Magazine. 
During his imprisonment with other civil- 
ians on the Santo Tomas University 
grounds, which served as the camp, he kept 
a detailed account of events and people in 
spite of the restrictions of the Japanese 
military. He was able to conceal his type- - 
writer from the several camp comman- 
dants. The author describes in careful 
journalistic style how the camp was estab- 
lished in January 1942 and how it operated 
during the three years. As in most in- 
ternee camps, prisoners conducted the in- 
ternal affairs. of the compound under the 
supervision of the Japanese occupation 
forces. At the outset two opposite cultural 
patterns of life conflicted and continued 
The internees held to a democratic rule of 
consensus for all internees, whereas the 
Japanese military attempted to control the 
camp as a stockade for prisoners not un- 
like that of prisoners of war. Those few 
individuals who attempted to stand by 
their “rights” under the Geneva Conven- 
tion soon found that Japan had repudiated 
the “rules of the convention” In time 
those “stubborn” internees who insisted on 
“rights” incurred Japanese disfavor, and 
others paid for their resistance with their 
lives. 

In considering this book the reader needs 
to distinguish between the concentration 
camp systems in Nazi Germany, the pris- 
oner-of-war (POW) stockades on both sides, 
and the programs of internee facilities. 
Civilian internee camps were for civilian 
noncombetants confined by an occupying 
force or an enemy nation removed from 
the combat area, The physical plant may 
look like a POW stockade, but the social 
and legal factors differ widely. Internee 
camps contain married persons, single men- 
and women, and children of all ages with 
only one common element—enemy alle- 
glance. 

As a documentary account of the events 
of the lives of internees during the war, 
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Hartendorp’s book has intrinsic and wide 


‘general value With the expansion of total 


war far beyond the zone of combat, non- 


combatants of necessity become ‘a more 


serious problem for the military as well 
as for the civil authorities. Civilian - in- 
ternees may be one level above prisoners 


of war, but they must endure the' viscissiX 


tudes of war, devoid of contact with, their 
homeland. Both Leighton and Hartendorp 
illustrate the procedural and operational 
problems, mistakes, and official blunders of 
a nation in dealing with civilian, internees 
During the three years of confinement 
about 6 per cent of the internees died or 


` were killed. 


When the American forces returned to. 
Manila on February 3, 1945, not long after 
the landing at Leyte, the reader might 
assume that the surviving internees would 
be “overjoyed” with the hberation In 
general there was a “show” of pleasure for 
the end, but many found it difficult to 


. Move out of the camp, after three years of 


`~ 


“ imprisonment, inta a city torn by war 
` The Japanese did, not evacuate without 


serious resistance. This lack of enthusi- 
asm-was due in part to the disorganization 
of life in Manila in the backwash of the 
war and the manner in which the returning 
liberators released individuals Something 
happens to people held captive for a pe- 


“riod of three years which the inexperienced 


cannot understand 

The pathos of the internees may be il- 
lustrated by comments cf American mili- 
tary personnel assigned to the closing of 


' the camp An Army sergeant in charge of 


.a food line remonstrated with some older 


internees, “Why don’t you sunshiners go 
home? Nobody wants you here.” An 
Army WAC (Women’s Army - Corps) 


, standing beside the sergeant said (p 437) 


“God! I hate civilians, don’t you?” V. 
Hugo once said that people who have be- 


„come used to their chaina feel lost when 


they dre removed. The sergeant and the 
WAC did not understand what had hap- 


pened to the captives. 
Hartendorp’s book is a well-done social : 


document that may not, but should -be 
read under the shadow of a cold or hot 
war. In the Foreword of the book Carlos 
P. Romulo states: “No other account: of 
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they occur.” 
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the war in the Philippines matches Hart- 
endorp’s objective affirmation of men’s 
effort to maintain his humanity in the 
midst of dehumanizing circumstances”. (p 


i) 


WALTER A. LUNDEN 
Professor of Sociology 
Iowa State University 


Joun M. Martin and Josers P. Frrz- 
PATRICK. Delinquent Behavior: A Re- 
definition of the Problem Pp ix, 210. 
New York: Random me 1965. 
$1.95 


This book, written by two sociologists, 
is not just another attempt to use an inter- 


‘disciplinary approach in the study of the 


causes of delinquency and in the treatment 
of delinquents. Rather, it presents a fresh 
view of the field in which the current 
theories relating to delinquency are de- 


_scribed and critically examined, and, an 


integrated point of view is presented This 
new approach is designed to be tested ex- 
perimentally in the program of a training 
school for youths, Lincoln Hall. The au- 
thors follow in the tredition of the be- 
haviorally oriented sociologists about whom 
the late Herbert A Bloch ‘has so percep- 


tively Written in the Preface to this book: 


“Indeed, if any great progress has“ been 
made by sociologists during the past~two 
decades, it has been in their insistence that 
assumptions should be theoretically ori- 
ented, capable of being tested and of es- 
tablishing well-defined frames of refer- 
ence ”? 

In the present study delinquency 1s ‘de- 
fined as behavior of children and adoles- 
cents which society has defined-as illegal. 
Dependency, mental illness, and other prob- 
lems of the young are not included under 
this heading 

The authors divide their book into five’ 
chapters in the first of which they define 
culture, give examples waich show Varia- 
tions in acceptable behavior in different 
societies, and conclude that “crime and 
delinquency are inextricably related to the 
social and cultural context within which 
They properly reject the 
assumption that crime is a homogeneous 
category of behavior entirely explicable 
without reference to the particular #rms 
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tend to feel that this struggle will oifer 
opportunities for Western policy. Con- 
quest appears to regard breakdown in the 
Soviet control system, military rule, or 
adoption of dangerous foreign policies de- 
signed to cover domeszic confusion as 
more serious possibilities than does Rush 
Conquest depreciates the widespread 
speculation concerning N V. Podgorny’s 
key role, while Rush tends to accept kim 
as a major contender. In one of his few 
factual errors, Conquest contends that A 
N. Kosygin’s “associations have always 
been with light industry, notoriously a 
sphere carrying little weight.” In fact, 
during World War II Kosygin was a mem- 
ber of the committee for evacuation of 
industry, which directed what was perhaps 
the greatest single economic feat of the 
Soviet regime. On the other hand, Con- 
quest gives detailed attention to more 
factors than does Rush. Conquest’s treat- 
ment of the potentially disruptive role of 
the nationalities factor is especially per- 
ceptive. Without, of ccurse, offering pre- 
cise predictions concerning the future of 
the Soviet political system, both authors 
have been remarkably successful in de- 
lineating the alternative lines of develop- 
ment it may follow. 
JOHN A. ARMSTRONG 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Wisconsin 


ALEXANDER DALL and Others The 
Soviet Unton and Disarmament: An Ap- 
praisal of Soviet Attitudes and Inten- 
tions. Pp. xi, 282. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, for the School of 
International Affairs, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1964. $7.50 


This volume is a report to the United 
States Arms Control and Disazmamert 
Agency which resulted from two seminars 
during 1963, attended by a group of 
specialists on the Soviet Union from the 
United States and abroad. As is befitting 
advice to a government agency in a 
democracy, it is based on the mecian view 
of its committee of experts and represents 
the general Western academic view of 
Soviet policies and a useful distillation of 
thousands of hours of careful analysis of 
the behavior of the Soviet leadership 
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The major thrust of its advice is that in 
the minds of the Soviet leaders arms con- 
trol and disarmament is intrinsically bound 
up and subordinate to the external 
and internal politics of the Soviet Union 
and that the Soviet policy-makers have 
used disarmament negotiations primarily 
for propaganda or as a means of bolstering 
the Soviet concept of peaceful coexistence. 
From the point of view of advising on 
policy, it is unfortunate that this body of 
experts limited the scope of its analysis. 
For example, the study does not discuss 
the basic question of the Soviet view or 
lack of view in respect to the physical 
feasibility of control and disarmament now 
that the stockpiles have been created 
This would seem to be fumdamental to an 
analysis of the Soviet outlook The em- 
phasis of the report is confined to the 
general political attitudes of the Soviet 
system, and it is careful to stay on well- 
worn paths While not closing the door 
to the more esoteric methods of deter- 
mining Soviet behavior such as psycho- 
analysis (p. 144), and to the various 
analyses which have predicted radical 
changes in the Soviet world, this study 
opts for a more sober, cautious view. 

In predicting possible future behavior, 
an area of advising most scholars quite 
rightly are reluctant to enter, the cautious- 
ness of this particular group of experts has 
produced rather odd results. As its start- 
ing point the report assumes: “In the ab- 
sence of a major catastrophe or war, pres- 
ent political trends are most likely to 
continue” (p. 171) This is reasonable 
enough, except the authors conclude from 
this a future not very different from the 
present Yet on the basis of their original 
assumption, if the “trends” of the last ten 
to twenty years are maintained, Soviet 
internal and external politics will alter 
drastically Thus, in this period of rapid 
changes in the general international system 
and the Communist world, in particular, 
the authors by basing their conclusions on 
the likelihood of the status quo being 
maintained fail to fulfill a basic responsi- 
bility. How is it possible to avoid dis- 
cussing the possible consequences of a 
further deterioration of the Soviet empire 
in eastern Europe, an increasing Soviet 
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inability to control international com- 
munism, and a potential military threat in 
China? There is already evidence that 
the inability of the Soviet Union to bring 
China into an arms control scheme and 
the steadfast hostihty of China to the 
outside world are affecting Soviet attitudes 
on arms control and disarmament, an issue 
this volume mentions only in passing. 

Thus, although these experts have pro- 
vided the policy-maker and the general 
reader with an excellent and balanced 
image of the Soviet Union today, they 
have done little to explore the various 
alternative courses which the Soviet leaders 
may face. 

Davin T. CATTELL 

Associate Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


SIDNEY I Pross. Conflict and Decision- 
Making in Soviet Russia: A Case Study 
of Agricultural Policy, 1953-1963. Pp. 
312. Princeton, N J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1965. $6.50. 


This is a good book and, in many re- 
spects, an important book. I commend it 
to anyone who has an interest in the Soviet 
Union, whether that interest is in politics 
or economics or in steel or wheat. ‘The 
book has many merits. It is well-written 
and very informative. It shows, in ad- 
vance of Khrushchev’s demise, that 
Khrushchey was subjected to continuous 
criticism and, on occasion, political defeat. 
The author indicates that on numerous 
issues Khrushchey was forced to com- 
promise in order to obtain a decision. 

Put simply, the author argues that the 
most important focus of the challenge to 
Khrushchey’s leadership was the contro- 
versy over investment policy—should 
there be a shift in emphasis from heavy 
industry to consumer goods, including 
agriculture? Khrushchev is pictured as 
the champion of the consumer with Koz- 
lov and Suslov as the leaders of the oppo- 
sition. 

I believe that there was a great deal of 
merit in organizing the discussion of the 
conflict around the issue of heavy industry 
—which includes the military—versus the 
consumer. But I suspect that the suc- 
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cessful opposition to Khrushchev was based 
on much more and that at least a signifi- 
cant part was due to Khrushchev’s han- 
dling of agricultural problems. As I see 
it, the major defect of the book is the 
failure to indicate how muddleheaded and 
wrong Khrushchev often was in his various 
panaceas for agriculture. 

Chapter VI is entitled “Khrushchev’s 
Retreat (1961-1963) By that time it 
was quite clear that the dissolution of the 
Machine and Tractor Stations (MTS) 
had accomplished little, end, as difficult as 
it is to imagine, may have increased the 
inefficiency with which farm machinery 
was used. By then it was also known that ° 
one of Khrushchev’s favorites, the corn 
program, had resulted in a terrible waste 
of labor, land, and machinery due to the 
expansion of corn into areas where corn 
was not climatically adapted. The com- 
plete and utter feilure of Khrushchev’s 
campaign to overtake the United States in 
the per capita production of meat and 
milk by 1961 must surely have been rec- 
ognized aS a major propaganda catastro- 
phe. While the new lands program made a 
definite contribution to ‘he Soviet grain 
supply, production never reached the opti- 
mistic goals set by Khrusichev. To some 
degree the failure of the new lands was 
due to his interference with farm-manage- 
ment practices, especially his abhorrence 
of clean or black fallow 

Mr Ploss also seems to argue that the 
dispute over Khrushchev’s goal of produc- 
ing 100 million tons of fertilizer by 1970 
should be seen in the light of the contro- 
versy over heavy and light industry. I do 
not doubt that the resource-allocation im- 
plications of the program were used by his 
opponents, but there surety exist rational 
grounds for opposing so large a fertilizer 
goal even if one accepts maximizing agri- 
cultural output as a major goal. 

Mr Ploss has put us in his debt for his 
valuable and informative study. Events 
and policy changes since Khrushchev was 
replaced indicate the continued importance 
of agricultural problems in the Soviet 
Union. One may hope that Mr. Ploss 
might provide us in, say, 1970 a discerning 
evaluation of decision-making in the Soviet 
Union with agricultural policy as the focal 
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point. I would only sugzest that greater 
emphasis be given to the effectiveness, 
actual or potential, of the policy changes 
and less to ideology. 
D GALE JOHNSON 

Professor of Economics 

Dean 

Division of the Social Sciences 

University of Chicago 


Heren B. Rept (Ed.). Soviet Educators 
on Soviet Education. ‘Translated by 
Helen B. Redl. Pp. xxxvi, 252. New 
York. Free Press of Glencoe, 1964. 
$6.95. 


There are several things wrong with this 
book, chief among them the fact, regret- 
fully observed, that it need not have been 
written or published. First of all, it is a 
book about child rearing ir. Soviet doctrine 
—ccmparison with Soviet practice, which 
could have justified the editorial function, 
is lamentably missing—not about Soviet 
education as the title would lead one to 
expect. Secondly, if it does not tell one 
more than one wants to know about Soviet 
theories of child rearing, it certainly tells 
one the same things much more often than 
one wants to be told. Finally, and above 
all, the book is a missed opportunity to 
inform the layman about an important sub- 
ject. 

The volume is organized into five seg- 
ments covering philosophy, read theory, 
family, school, children’s literature, and 
the Pioneer youth groups. The selections 
under each heading provide relatively 
little information about historical changes 
in the prevailing child-rearing creed, but 
they abundantly document the crucial role 
played by a few individuals—for example, 
Krupskaya, Lunacharsky, and, above all, 
A. 5. Makarenko—in the crystallizaticn of 
Soviet thinking about the training of youth. 
Most of the selections are pale and pious 
reiterations of the ideas of those few per- 
sons, and they suffer miserably by com- 
parison with the one selection from Maka- 
renko himself, a lively set cf reflections on 
practical experiences with delinquent youth 
which the reader is allowed to share. 

Now it is conceivable that the selections 
could have been made precisely to deroon- 
strate the sterility of Soviet writing on 
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the rearing of children and the civic 
training of youth, But such an effort 
would scarcely warrant the better part of 
a book How much better it would have 
been to follow the promise of the title and 
present a greater range of educational 
subject matter. For there is an abundance 
of interesting Soviet experience touching 
on doctrinal matters at all educational 
levels, on the economic and civic role of 
higher education, and on curricular topics 
of substance, And these are educational 
subjects on which the reading public could 
well use more accessible information. 

Furthermore, it is not an endorsement 
of Soviet educational ideas to state the 
suspicion that, even at the adolescent and 
preadolescent levels ai training, these se- 
lections are less than just to the quality 
of the best Soviet thinking on the subject. 
Certainly there is nothing here to suggest 
the profound importance, economic as well 
as political, which attaches to secondary 
and higher education in the Soviet Union 
It may just be that absorption in triviali- 
ties on the part of educationists, American 
as well as Russian, accounts as much for 
the choices of materia! as for their medi- 
ocre content. 

It would be unthinkable not to mention 
in passing one gem that almost makes the 
volume worth-while. This is an essay on 
sex education by T. S. Atarov, an exercise 
in pious obscurantism that could not have 
been surpassed in Victorian England. By 
indirection it provides more insight into 
the character of Soviet society than all 
the rest of the book. 

Lyman H. LEGTERS 

Washington, D.C. ` 


AFRICA, ASIA, AND LATIN AMERICA 


James L. Gress, Jr. (Ed.). Peoples of 
Africa. Pp. xiv, 594. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, 1965. No price. 


This attractively presented collection of 
fifteen succinct descriptions of sub-Sa- 
haran African societies by distinguished 
anthropologists is a highly readable one for 
its intended audience, namely “the student 
who ... is taking his first course dealing 
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with the peoples and cultures of Africa” 
(p. 16). The book is certainly less tech- 
nical and hence more accessible to the 
beginning student than, for example, the 
excellent reader by Simon and Phoebe 
Ottenberg. Space limitations preclude spe- 
cific comments about the individual con- 
tributions, except to say that they are 
uniformly good. Several of the chapters 


are condensations or rewritings of previ- 


ously published monographs. 

The selection of societies was done so as 
to maximize the range of variability in 
such factors as modes of economic pro- 
duction, political organization, culture 
areas, “racial” stocks, and language fami- 
lies. Gibbs’s choice is open to some criti- 
cism, as would, indeed, any selection of 
fifteen out of hundreds of African socie- 
ties. For example, not a single ‘society 
which has been under French or Portu- 
guese rule is included; there is only one 
account by a scholar whose mother tongue 
is other than English; nine of the societies 
are located in Nigeria and the Great Lakes 
area; the Pygmies and Bushmen, who to- 
gether constitute about one-tenth of one 
per cent of the sub-Saharan population, 
take up two of the fifteen chapters, while 
the Afrikaners and the Amhara, who num- 
ber several millions and dominate two of 
Africa’s largest and most powerful coun- 
tries, are not included. Even if hetero- 
geneity, rather than size, were the main 
criterion of selection, the Afrikaners cer- 
tainly had as good a claim for inclusion as 
the Pygmies, and only by a latently racist 
convention can the former be excluded 
from a definition of “peoples of Africa.” 

A more serious line of criticism concerns 
the minimal role of the Editor and his 
rather conventional view of African an- 
thropology. Gibbs stresses the “uniqueness 
of each culture” (p. 11). While there is 
nothing wrong with emphasizing the rich 
cultural diversity of Africa, to do so at 
the expense of generalization and time- 
perspective gives the student the impres- 
sion that Africa is a vast conglomeration 
of static, insular Tikopias. Like the over- 
whelming bulk of African ethnography, 
this collection gives only incidental 
- glimpses into the enormously dynamic cul- 
ture-history of the continent, into the in- 
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terrelations between sub-Saharan societies, 
and into the colonial and postcolonial 
scene. The brief editorial comments and 
the short sections on change at the end of 
each contribution are certainly inadequate 
in this respect, except for the accounts of 
M. G. Smith, I. M. Lewis, and Hilda 
Kuper. Here, the contributors are not as 
much at fault as the Editor,-who should 
have provided a lengthy integrating essay 
putting African societies in both a com- 
parative and a historical context. 

Peoples of Africa is a valuable collec- 
tion, in the same way as would be a simi- 
lar collection on Europe with contributions 
by Conrad Arensberg on Irish peasants, by 
Laurence Wylie on a village in the Vau- 
cluse, and others. As a single introduction 
to the continent, the book has much the 
same limitations as the proposed collec- 
tion would for the student of contemporary 
Europe. 

PIERRE L. VAN DEN BERGHE 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

University of Washington 


Wiaurmam{Įm H. FreprLand and Carr G. Ros- 
BERG, Jr. (Eds.). African Socialism. 
Pp. xi, 313. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, for the Hoover Institu- 
tion, 1964. $6.75. 

This is a handy guide to a very diffuse 
and elusive subject, vet an ideology the 
content and implications of which are of 
considerable importance to an understand- 
ing of the contemporary African problems. - 
The Editors open. with a brief outline of 
their conception of African socialism, sug- 
gesting that “to many, African socialism 
has come to be no more than a convenient 
doctrine which helps to explain, rationalize, 
and justify governmental involvement in 
the process of economic growth,” a char- 
acterization that is amply justified in the 
book as a whole. It also, end this is not 
sufficiently emphasized in the book, pro- 
vides a dynamic ideology for the attain- 
ment of national integration in colonially 
created states which are »vatchworks of 
different tribal and language groups. 

The first part of the volume consists of 
a nicely balanced series of studies—by 
Friedland, on new social trends in African 
states; Chandler Morse, on the economics 
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The Glass Curtain Between Asia and Europe 


A Symposium on the Historical Encounters and the Changing 
Attitudes of the Peoples of the East and the West 


Edited by RAGHAVAN IYER, Si. Antony’s College, Oxford. ‘This important 
collection of essays stems from a radio discussion of 1959 between Dr. Arnold 
Toynbee and Dr. Raghavan Iyer. Dr. Iyer believes that it is only realistic 
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The Struggle for Syria o> 
A Study of Post-War Arab Politics 1945—1958 


By PATRICK SEALE, Middle Eest Correspondeni, The Observer (London). 

The author, who spent fourteen months doing research in the Middle East, 

clarifies the complexities of Syrian politics and demonstrates the key role 

which Syria has played in Arab affairs since the war. Mr. Seale contends 

that post-war Arab pclitics, and the whole problem of Arab unity, cannot 

properly be understood without close reference to Syria. R.I.I.A. $6.75 
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of African socialism; Igor Kopytoff, on the 
extent to which the ideology really has 
roots in African culture; Dorothy Nelkin, 
on the external sources of the movement; 
a sympathetic but not uncritical appraisal 
by a European socialist, Margaret Roberts; 
a revealing Soviet point of view by I. 
Potekhin, and an assessment by Aristide 
R. Zolberg of the Colloquium on African 
Socialism and Economic Development 
held in Senegal in 1962. Though inevita- 
bly at times repetitive, these ere all illu- 
minating, and Kopytoff’s discussion of the 
diversity of patterns of co-operaticn in 
traditional African societies and the im- 
possibility of positing a universal and 
monolithic socialistic heritage is pacticu- 
larly valuable in helping to keep the dis- 
cussion within a realistic framework. 

The second part of the book cortzeins 
an admirable short study of recent cevel- 
opments in Ghana by Cclin Legum; an 
interesting comparison of the intellectual- 
ist socialism of Senegal with the more 
practical approach in Guinea by Charles 
Andrain; a sober assessment of Maéli’s 
development prospects through “planned 
socialism” by Kenneth Grundy; and an 
analysis of the meaning and practical con- 
tent of Nyerere’s Ujamaa, the co-overa- 
tive concept of socialist development in 
Tanzania. Finally, these studies are rein- 
forced by a useful collection of documen- 
tation in the form of statements and 
speeches on African socialism by George 
Padmore, President Nyerere, Mamadou 
Dia, Tom Mboya, President Nkrumah. end 
Leopold Senghor. 

All this makes a valuable work of ref- 
erence. And it is not the Editors’ fault if 
the search for the “residual core” of their 
subject matter remains “difficult and some- 
what frustrating.” What is revealed is 
the wide range of variation both in policy 
and action within the general ideology e 
variation which, at least in part, reflects 
the different socioeconomic conditions of 
the different states and testifies to the 
healthy pragmatism of their leaders. Thus, 
African socialism is seen in practical terms 
as tke internal economic components of 
the wider Pan-African movement towards 
an African identity and unification. And 
thisghelps to reinforce the theme which 
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runs through most of the essays, that to 
regard self-avowed commitment to social- 
ism as necessarily an index of Soviet or 
Chinese political attachment is unrealistic. 

In conclusion, two criticisms may be 
made. It would have been illuminating 
and would have helped to elucidate what 
the socialist label implies in practical terms 
if one negative case had been included in 
the discussion, as, for example, Ethiopia. 
One also misses any mention, let alone 
consideration, of the extent to which, if 
at all, Islam and its communal solidarity 
have influenced African conceptions of 
socialism Is it entirely fortuitous, for 
example, that Nyerere’s Ujamaa is a Swa- 
hili term derived from the Arabic Jamoa, 
community? 

I. M. Lewis 

Professor of Anthropology 

University College 

London 


FRANK Moraes. The Importance of Be- 
ing Black: An Asian Looks at Africa. 
Pp. xii, 436. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1965. $8.95. 


In the past decade more than a score of 
African countries have obtained sov- 
ereignty, a political consequence of giant 
changes launched during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries by intensified con- 
tacts between Africa and Euro-America. 
Rapid change has attracted social scientists 
and journalists to the continent, with the 
result that “inside Africas” and reports of 
scholarly research have been published in 
ever increasing numbers. The stage has, 
therefore, been reached when a publication 
can be judged on its merits rather than in 
terms of the heroism or continental-first- 
ism of the author, 

Frank Moraes, an Indian newspaperman 
who has been editor of The Times of India, 
The Times of Ceylon, and The Indian Ex- 
press, has written a book which combines 
observations during a four-month tour of 
Africa with notes from fairly broad read- 
ing. This has resulted in useful historical 
summaries of, and uneven personal in- 
sights into, people and places in Africa 
“The wind of change,” he writes, “has 
generated a whirlwind in the African mind, 
to which not only Europeans, but Asians 
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as well, are not sensitive enough” (p. 30). 
Sensitivity is the heart of the matter. 

Mr. Moraes perceptively discusses the 
active search of some Africans—~not all, 
as he would have us beleve—for 'self- 
respect, Perhaps he is sensitized to this 
search because, as an Indian, bis own ex- 
pefiences could closely be related to those 
of the African. The stigma of slavery and 


the oppressiveness of denigrating colonial 


rule have, he argues, led Africans to a 
defensively aggressive quest. for self-re- 
spect, manifested in an emphasis upon “the 
Importance of being black.” Thus, the 
moving force of the nationalists’ drive for 
political. independence was the apparent 
opportunity to gain self-respect through 
freedom and equality. Continental poli- 
tics are influenced by the personalized 
indignity of white oligarchies ruling black 
majorities. Postindependence domestic 
politics and African unity are affected. 
One of the cultural equivalents of these 
political expressions is négritude. 
Unfortunately, the author sometimes 
fails to negotiate four common hazards 
which confront the observer of African 
affairs: ethnocentrism, overgeneralization, 


perpetuation of false myths, and reliance. 


upon biased informants. Compared with 
Africans, Asians are said to be more so- 
phisticated, their concept of democracy is 
older, change is more integrated into their 
society, and so forth. Moraes is fond of 
the concept “the average African” and 
applies it in such statements as “the aver- 
age African [believes that] ‘Blackism is 
the answer to our problems’ ” (p 392), and 
“the average African ... 15 at least fifty 
years behind [the Asian] in the develop- 
ment of his aptitudes and abilities” (p. 
31). The author is quick to use some of 
the distortions and out-of-context phrases 
of the colonial superiority-inferiority myth- 
builder, such as “Africa in the raw... 
the chiefs, grotesque and bizarre in gaudy 
raiment, with bloodshot eyes, clambered 
unsteadily .. . half-naked, hysterical ae 
men screeched eerie war cries” (p. 9). 

times, Moraes appears to realize that non- 
Africans may be enveloped in false myths, 
yet for him the staterrent of a non-African 
informant may constitute proof; thus, the 
“primitive condition”. of precontact Afri- 
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cans is documented by the “official report” 
of a former British administrator. 

These failures have led Moraes to many 
erroneous and fuzzy images of Africa and 
Africans, canceling out some useful insights 
and historical summaries. As a result, 
The Importance of Being Black becomes. 
another in the long line of insignificant 
contributions to the understanding of 


' contemporary Airica. Somewhat different 


mistakes and sensitivities result from Mo- 
raes’ Asian perspective, but these are not- 
able primarily because of what they tell 


-us about Asians, not because of what they 


tell us about Africans. 
Wituiam JOHN HANNA 
“peated of Political Science and 
African Studies 
Michigan State University 


THomas M. Franck. East African Unity 
Through Law. Pp. ix, 184. New Ha- 
ven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1964. 
$5.50. 

When, towards the end of 1963, it be- 
came clear that an East African Federa- 
tion of the territories of Uganda, Kenya, 


“and Tanganyika—and possibly Zanzibar— 


would not be established, even after the 
component elements had all gained inde- 
pendence, -the reason was sought for the 
reversal of -the apparent trend towards 
regional union. Professor Franck’s book 
provides an exposition of the steps which 
had been taken looking towards the inte- 
gration of the structure and of the econ- 
omy of the East African territories, and 
offers suggestions concerning why the ef- 
fort was not achieved. He traces the 
course of development from the earliest 
beginnings—-even before Tanganyika had 
become a British mandate—through cus- 
toms and tariff union to uniform currency 
and postal services. In spite of early ef- 
fort for closer political union, the opposi- 
tion to white settlers led merely to the 
establishment cf an East African’ High 
Commission to foster interterritorial co- 
operation in 1948, 

It was not long before it was realized 
that the new structure placed Tanganyika 
and Uganda’ at a disadvantage to Kenya. 
In 1961_ the interrelationship was con- 
verted into a Common Services Orgayiza- 
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tion, the exact legal position of which has 
never been fully made clear, The Central 
Legislative Assembly of the Common Serv- 
ices Organization seems to be more re- 
sponsive to ideological affiliation than to 
territorial allegiance. But it is the Cen- 
tral Authority, comprising the elected 
ministers of the three territories, which 
constitutes the real power of the Common 
Services Organization. 

Recent years have seen the development 
of supranational services rather than re- 
gional political union. Professor Franck 
emphasizes the fostering of common leyal- 
ties through common services and the cre- 
ation of a measure of uniformity in legis- 
lative and administrative action, for ex- 
ample, in the drafting of statutes, in the 
licensing of professions, and in tax meas- 
ures. However, the path on the road to 
federation has been abandoned, for the 
time being at least, with the events of the 
crucial months of 1963 dramatically de- 
scribed by the author. Did Britain miss 
an opportunity of assisting in the fashion- 
ing of a political union? Now that inde- 
pendence has been granted to the individ- 
ual entities, is the chance for federation 
postponed indefinitely? This is a kock 
that, as much as any other, provides the 
basis for judgment upon these and related 
questions of East African unity. 

A. ARTHUR SCHILLER 

Professor of Law 

Columbia University 


DonaLp Hinpigy. The Communist Party 
of Indonesia, 1951-1963. Pp. xvii, 380. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
Cahfornmia Press, 1964. $8.50. 


Considering that it is the oldest such 
party in Asia and, with three million mem- 
bers and additional thousands of front 
participants, probably the largest outside 
the Communist bloc, the Indonesian Com- 
munist Party (PKI) has suffered from a 
relative paucity of scholarly interest It 
was not until 1963, for example, and the 
publication of Arnold Brackman’s volume 
that the first, comprehensive book-lergth 
study on the party in English saw the 
light of day. The present volume by Pro- 
fessor Hindley of Brandeis University 
goeg far in filling some of the major lacunae 
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in our understanding of the reasons for the 
PKI’s present prominence on the Indo- 
nesian scene. If the book is not altogether 
satisfactory, this is in no small measure 
due to a complexity of PKI operations, 
both nationally and internationally, the 
dimensions of which are presently only be- 
ginning to be grasped. 

Hindley’s book is essentially an analysis 
of national united-front tactics from the 
early 1950’s, when a group of younger, self- 
styled “Leninist” PKI leaders, like D. N. 
Aidit, Njoto, and M. Lukman, took con- 
trol of the PKI, to the party’s command- 
ing position in Sukarno’s authoritarian 
scheme of “guided democracy” by the 
middle of 1963. The heart of the book 
and the best part of it are the nine chap- 
ters that deal with the “building of mass 
support.” The differential and shifting 
tactics employed by the PKI to appeal to 
the industrial proletariat, peasantry, white- 
collar workers, small entrepreneurs, women, 
students, veterans, and ethnic groups are 
carefully and systematically exposed, and 
as a case study of Communist front tech- 
niques, this section has few equals in the 
literature, ‘“Simularly quite useful, though 
somewhat more brief than sometimes seems 
warranted, 15 the section on party organiza- 
tion and party-building. Here the au- 
thor’s extensive and judicious use of party 
documents and publications is particularly 
to be praised. Included in this part is the 
only—though regrettably too short—ac- 
count, in so far as is known to this re- 
viewer, of party finances and allocation of 
party funds, 

Of considerably lesser quality are the 
remaining sections of the book, Com- 
munist theory is not one of the author’s 
strong points, and in the section dealing 
with Aidit’s strategic ideas, particularly 
with reference to the development of the 
Indonesian Revolution, there is little analy- 
sis in depth of the relationship between 
Indonesian Communist concepts and those 
in the mainstream of Communist theory, 
or of the continuity in Indonesian Com- 
munist writings of early-Comintern tactics 
and theory the relevance of which for 
Communist strategy in the new countries 
today is omce again appreciated by theo- 
reticians. The introductory part of the 
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book presents a sketch of “the socio- 
economic situation in Java,” which con- 
sists of random data on matters ranging 
from village landholdings to religious 
schisms and urban social strata, with little 
conceptual scheme or frame and with little 
indication of why these data are directly 
relevant to the rise of the PKI. And why 
attention must be confined here to Java, 
whereas, in fact, so much of the PKI’s 
new prominence has been accompanied by 
the party’s growth on other Indonesian 
islands, notably Sumatra, is not clear. 
Finally, the last part of the book, which 
deals with PKI relations with other politi- 
cal power factors on the national scene, 
including the presidency, the Army, and 
other parties, never comes to grips with 
the basic PKI policy dilemmas, while 
major turning points in recent party 
history, such as the July 8 “Evaluation” 
crisis (pp. 294-295), are dealt with so 


cavalierly that their significance for later | 


party tactics is not delineated. Above 
all, in this section one misses a discussion 
of the international dimensions of PKI 
policy, its own expansionist dynamics, par- 
ticularly in relation to the Malaysia ques- 
tion, and the significance of the party’s 
increasing orientation upon Peking, both 
well apparent by the middle of 1963. 
Justus M. VAN DER KROEF 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Bridgeport 

Bridgeport 

Connecticut 


A. Doak BARNETT. Communist China: 
The Early Years, 1949-1955. Pp. xiv, 
336. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1964. $6.95. 

China is “still only a nation ruled by a 
Communist Party”; it has “not yet be- 
come a Commumist nation.” A. Doak 
Barnett, Professor of Government at 
Columbia University, believes that this 
- conclusion remains essentially true now 
(p. 327) as it did in 1950 (p. 20). Yet 
the reports reprinted in this volume, 
covering the first six years of Communist 
rule (1949-1955), document the early ef- 
forts and substantial successes of the Com- 
munist party elite to transform the values 
and institutions, mind and behavior, of the 
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Chinese .people. This subject and others 
of major interpretative significance, such 
as China’s place in the world or the role 
of tradition in modernization, are covered 
implicitly rather than systematically and 
explicitly in this book because it is not, 
as the author is the first to point out, a 
“general history of over-all analysis of 
events,” but a collection of reports on 
“some of the major developments of the 
period” written at the time they took 
place. 

The majority of the reports presented 
here were prepared for the American Uni- 
versities Field Staff; the others were writ- 
ten for the Institute of Current World 
Affairs and academic or current af- 
fairs publications. Each chapter there- 
fore stands by itself, a brief, rounded 
survey or analysis of some vital problem 
or development. Each is a superb report, 
but none is documented for scholars and 
equipped with bibliographic guides to 
sources. 

The twenty reports reprinted here, with 
a brief epilogue, are divided into six sec- 
tions dealing with the establishment of 
the regime, political and social controls, 
propaganda and indoctrination, social and 
economic mass mobilization movements, 
economic development, and political con- 
solidation. The majority of the reports 
selected for this volume were written in 
1952 and 1954. Primary attention is on 
economic developments and programs of 
social transformation and control—two 
areas of major revolutionary activity on 
which public attention was concentrated 
both inside and outside of China. Govern- 
mental, administrative, and party develop- 
ments are not as fully reported 

The author and publisher had at least 
two good reasons for reprinting these 
reports. First, after a decade there still 
is no book which covers as fully and ade- 
quately the period and subject dealt with 
in this collection. Barnett has not been 
superseded, Secondly, the reports and 
evaluations by Barnett are first-rate con- 
temporary analyses. In general, despite 
the lapse of a decade, we still have not 
learned much more than Barnett knew 
when he wrote. However, this book, un- 
like his volume of earlier reports gub- 
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Compiled and annotated by MICHARL COOPER, S.J. This volume brings together 
excerpts from the records of Europeans who visited Japan during the so-called 
Christian Century of that country—before the era of Japanese isolation from 
the Western world. It contains observations on many aspects of Japanese life— 
architecture, etiquette, the tec cer2mony, dress, food, housing, weapons, art, litera- 
ture, Buddhism and Shinto, to name a few-—-and the observers are allowed to 
speak for themseives. Their accounts, many of which have not been published 
before in English, illuminate European-Japanese relations in that perlod, and 
include scenes of dramatic incensity as well as frequent touches of humor. 

A tublication of the Center for Japanese and Korean Studies. $8.50 . 


FACTIONAL POLITICS IN AN INDIAN STATE : 


The Congress Party in Uttar Pradesh. PAUL R. Brass. A study in depth of the 
problems facing the Indian National Congress in the state of Uttar Pradesh, 
during its transition from nationalist movement to political party. Basing his 
investigations on interviews with more than 20C political leaders, the author 
explores the impact of factional politics on the Congress’ continued ability to 
maintain itself in Uttar Pradesh. $600 


CONQUEST OF VIOLENCE 


The Gandhian Philosophy of Cenflict. Revised Edition, with a new Authors 
Preface. JOAN V. BONDURANT, This first rigorous analysis of the Gandhian method 
explores the complex dynamics of the Gandhian technique of social action and 
formulates a philosophy of conflict bearing implications well beyond the Indian 
scene. ae of the most exciting political theory books in recent years... ”— 
Facific Affairs. Cloth, $4.50; Paper, Cal 115, $1.75 


THE USES OF COMPARATIVE SOCIOLOGY 


STANISLAV ANDRESEL An exercise in the comparative method of sociology that is 
mainly concerned with the comparative method at work in the treatment of sig- 
nificant contempcrary problems. The author demonstrates how comparative 
analysis can produce far-reaching theoretical conclusions which, apart from their 
intrinsic value, may be of importance in making political decisions. Among the 
subjects thus treated are the relationship of religion and capitalism, the social 
conditions of economic growth, race conflict, and the social bases and consequences 
of totalitarianism. 50 


CHOISEUL ISLAND SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


H. W SCHEFFLER A ground-Lreaking social anthropological study of a society 
featuring “ambilineal’”’ descent groups, this volume presents data pertaining to 
the formation and operation of such groups among the Melanesian peoples of 
Choiseul Island in the British Solomons. Jt analyzes these data within an 
“organizational” rather than a rigidly “structural” framework and draws careful 
distinctions between the normative and social transactional systems of Choiseul 
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lished under the title of China on the Eve 
of Communist Takeover (New York, 
1963), should be superseded as mor2 
monographic studies on Communist China 
are produced. The earlier reports, on one 
hand, based on direct field observation and 
research, are unique and will remain in- 
valuable firsthand documentation on the 
tumultuous period when the Communist 
party marched to the assumption of power 
in China. The reports in this volume, on 
the other hand, are based cn information 
available to researchers in Hong Kong 
from published and refugee-observez 
sources Barnett and others are now add- 
ing by research in Hong Kong and else- 
where to this earlier stock of information 
Nonetheless, the authors superb experi- 
ence and knowledge of China prior to 
1950 and his penetration and objectivity, 
taken together with the crucial period and 
basic topics covered, continue to make 
these later reports important for students 
and scholars, as well as for all those who 
need perspective on the transformation 
being wrought in China under Commurist 
aegis. A good index adds much to the 
scholarly value of the volume 
Joun M. H. LINDBECK 

Associate Director 

East Asian Research Center 

Harvard University 


ROBERT J. ALEXANDER. The Veneznelan 
Democratic Revolution. Pp. xii, 345. 
New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1964. $900 
This exceptionally broad-balanced ac- 

count of Venezuela’s trials, frustrations. 

and achievements during the first-com- 
pleted transfer of governmental power in 
the country’s history should be required 
reading for Latin-Americanists, Egregicus 
ignorance of both the Betancourt regine’s 
realized and stillborn gains by on-the-spot 
activists, foreign and national, has been. 
correctly assessed as a sericus public rela- 
tions failing, especially with regard to 
heated polemics with negative opinion-and- 
leadership circles in the antigovernment 
locus that is Caracas. To observers, repre- 
sentative political forces in the capital 
city, “that wasserkopf of deformed demo- 
graphic reality,” in order to have any 
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chance at success in significant national 
planning campaigns, must, as a very mini- 
mal task, neutralize hostile and obstruc- 
tionist university, business, and military- 
police pressure groups. This reality factor 
is operative for even the most geographi- 
cally remote agrarian reform policies, 
which Professor Alexander reveals are still 
not sufficiently proved in time or scope to 
be pronounced successful 

The book traces the “democratic revolu- 
tion” from a sordid, corrupt, and wasteful 
militaristic past of dictatorship and repres- 
sion to the first tentative steps of one-man 
leadership and vision. The story is en- 
trancingly presented of the near-miraculous 
and seemingly wasteful level of political 
opposition tolerated at all times—es- 
decially when it is remembered that this 
country is both cursed and blessed with 
abundant oil, mineral, and other natural- 
resource wealth requisites for economic 
“take-off?——and an inchoate popular demo- 
cratic mystique hardly grounded on estab- 
lished historical institutions 

Part Three outlines clearly the ambi- 
tious programming undertaken in all social 
growth areas, with key emphasis on multi- 
faceted social welfare projects and over-all 
educational expansion that are essentially 
long-range schemes for optimum develop- 
ment of human potentialities. But this 
distant perspective must be tempered with 
recognition of vocaticnal training needs 
here and now, as jobs go begging in such 
industrial areas as Valencia because of the 
dearth of skilled workers, Skills-prepara- 
tion for a diversifying industrial economy 
has been an important contribution of 
the Instituto de Cooperación Educativa 
(INCE), combining both on-the-job appren- 
ticeship and vocational schooling within 
the normal system, 

Speculating on the repercussions of this 
Venezuelian historical chapter for its 
Latin-American confreres, Dr. Alexander 
draws up a balance sheet of what can 
today be justifiably called the Betancourt 
legacy Revolution by consent, so aptly 
termed, might hopefully be a decisive 
factor in determining much of the loyal 
zeal and patient deliberation needed in 
the mortal and long, unfinished combat 
between the tarnished but still romantic 
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Fidelian charisma and the quiet, methodi- 
cal, but overwhelmingly dull and detailed, 
alternative Betancourtism offers. 
Monte HILLIARD KOPPEL 
College of Social Sciences 
University of Puerto Rico 


ECONOMICS AND LABOR 


Joun Stuart Mri Principles of Political 
Economy: With Some of Their Applica- 
tions to Social Philosophy, Vols. I and 
II. Edited by J. M Robson. Pp. xciv, 
1166. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1965. $25.00. 


To those economists who, like Professor 
H. Knight, approach the classics primarily 
“to learn from their mistakes,” there is 
perhaps no need for a new edition of a 
book such as Mill’s Principles of Political 
Economy. But to those who understand 
that a book becomes a classic only because 
it has had something significant to say, 
and that this significance generally derives 
not from tangential aperçus but from the 
raising of correct questions, the articula- 
tion of major insights. and the perception 
of relationships and applications that tran- 
scend the customary boundaries of a nar- 
row discipline, this splendid and definitive 
edition of Mill’s book will be received with 
approbation 

These volumes. like The Earlier Letters, 
1812 to 1848, Volumes XII and XIII of 
the CoHected Works, are handsomely 
printed and meticulously edited. Foot- 
notes make clear the changes in the text 
from one edition to the other. Extended 
appendices make available entire sections 
of some of the more important chapters 
of earlier editions, as well as the relevant 
correspondence between Mill and Harriet 
Taylor and between Mill and John E. 
Cairnes. Exhaustive bibliographic and 
subject indexes provide a ready guide for 
the researcher. And the introductory es- 
says by the Editors are models of lucidity 
and pertinent information. 

With this edition at hand, there should 
no longer be cause for the many mis- 
readings and curious misinterpretations of 
Mill’s teaching. Nor should the book’s 
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inadequacies, both real and alleged, be 
grounded now in anything other than a 
correct statement of that teaching. Nor, 
again, should even the more important 
changes from one edition to another be 
exaggerated: for, as Professor Robson ob- 
serves with respect to the treatment of 
socialism, while the general tone of the 
later editions is more favorable to socialist 
doctrine, “the change is less dramatic than 
might be thought. In both early and late 
versions the emphasis is on liberty.” 

Since, in the present climate of academic 
opinion, Mill’s Principles of Political 
Economy is likely to appeal more to politi- 
cal scientists and philosophers than to 
economists, it may not be inappropriate to 
refer here to at least two of che many mis- 
understandings that abound in the political 
and philosophical literature on Mill. 

(1) In the Principles Mill often’ begins 
a subject by stating and developing a 
general principle, after which he (a) notes 
its limitations, (b) recognizes the merits 
of its antagonizing principle or principles, 
and (c) consequently draws the necessary 
qualifications to his initia] formulation 
Sabine, in his discussion of Mill’s political 
philosophy in kis well-known History of 
Political Theory, terms these “concessions 
and restatements” so far-reaching that 
they explain away the original statement. 
I think that any fair reading of Mill’s 
Principles, as well as of his other writings, 
would fully warrant an alternative judg- 
ment: namely, that his method is not only 
a legitimate pecagogical device but a nec- - 
essary and proper recognition of the in- 
herent complexity of all social and politi- 
cal principles. For this, it seems to me, 
Mill merits not censure but praise. 

(2) A good ċeal of the criticism leveled 
against Mill’s celebrated essay On Liberty 
turns on his alleged failure to define ade- 
quately certair. crucial terms—for ex- 
ample, maturity, progress, civilization, and 
others, Such criticism might be warranted 
if On Liberty were a systematic treatise, 
which it is not, rather than en essay, which 
it explicitly is. What distinguishes an 
essay from a treatise is, among other 
things, its necessarily allusive nature. 
Hence, we must often look elsewhere in 
Mill’s writings for an elucidation of Such 
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terms, It is one of the many virtues of 
his Principles that it provides the very 
definitions required. 

For the rest, since I agree with Mill that 
the problems he discusses are likely to 
increase rather than to diminish in insor- 
tance with time, since I find singular:y 
relevant the word “political” in his 
Poktical Economy, and since I remain 
impressed with the applications of his 
Principles to social philosophy, I can only 
urge those who reflect on these themes 
to read or to reread this enduring work. 
It is not merely helpful, but it is necessary 
to the understanding of many of his other 
writings; for here we find Mill speakirg 
of liberty and individuality, of self-regard- 
ing and common interests, of education 
and the power and quality of public 
opinion, of aristocracy and the rights of 
the common man, of equality and tke 
rights of women, of slavery and the prov- 


ince of government, of the administration - 


of justice and the importance of solitude, 
and of custom and the tyranny of the 
majority. It is even conceivable thet 
those concerned only with the “economy” 
in Mill’s Polttscal Economy will proft 
from what Ashley termed Mill’s “magis- 
terial” treatment of his final text; for the 
merit of Mill’s book is not merely his- 
torical, but it remains, as Ashley properly 
said, “one of the most stimulating books 
that can be put into the hands of students.” 

Of how many works can this be said a 
century after publication? 

Davip SPITZ 
Professor of Political Science 
Ohio State University 


JAN TINBERGEN. Central Planning. Pp. 
x, 150. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. $5 00. 


At first glance, this small book appears 
to be mainly a summary of the answers 
given by nineteen nations to a question- 
naire on central planning, distributed by 
the Netherlands Economic Institute and 
the United Nations Secretariat. These an- 
swers are summarized in eighteen appendix 
tables, which describe central planning from 
an administrative point of view. That is, 
the location of planning agencies in the 
governmental structure, the ranks of their 
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officials, the training of their personnel, 
the structure of their periodic reports, and 
the like are all summarized. From the 
point of view of comparative administra- 
tion, these tables are admirably concise 
and lucid. : 

In addition to the tables, however, the 
book consists of a bnef, 101 page, essay 
on central planning. This essay is, in part, 
concerned with the demonstration that 
there is a characteristic ritual within plan- 
ning agencies, so that one could almost 
construct a single computer program to 
stimulate the activities of all as they ob- 
tain instructions, co-ordinate subordinates, 
consult with pressure groups, and manu- 
facture reports. In part, the essay ex- 
presses the author’s conviction that central 
planning is inevitable and good, but that 
some procedures are more efficient and 
more humane than others. The discussion 
runs in terms of the relatively cartelized 
and bureaucratic economy, in which gov- 
ernment administrators influence economic 
processes in negotiations with administra- 
tors of business and labor organizations by 
facts and plausible hypotheses. We may 
suppose that wise planners—among whom 
one must certainly include the author—in- 
fluence their compatriots in the direction 
of wisdom. Students of political processes 
may have reason to be satished with the 
discussion of the interactions between the 
planners and the activities planned. 

Economists are apt, however, to be dis- 
appointed with this book. It limits its 
discussion to the operations of the plan- 
ning agencies themselves, and does not 
discuss the economic reasons why the 
decisions of such agencies have an effect 
on economic processes. Thus, Tinbergen 
observes (p. 74) that the political contro- 
versy betwen Communist and non-Com- 
Munist countries has a counterpart in dis- 
cussions of planning. He states that “it 
is important to find out to what extent the 
disagreements on economic policy and plan- 
ning are due to differences in the nature ~ 
of the countries concerned, to what extent 
to differences in preconceived ideas or 
doctrines, and to what extent they fall 
within the realm of differences in scientific 
approach, which are open to objective 
discussion.” 
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This admirable statement summarizes 
the problem which economists must an- 
swer before they may write a book about 
“Central Planning,” in general, as distinct 
from a book about “Central Planning in 
Transylvania.” ‘Tinbergen’ has suggested 
that the former book is possible, in the 
sense that central planning agencies are 
not strikingly dissimilar in their opera- 
tions. But in order to answer the question 
raised in Tinbergen’s quotation, it would 
be necessary to show that such agencies 
have effects which are analytically com- 
parable whatever may be the “nature of 
the countries” or the “preconceived ideas” 
of the planners. Obviously the author 
feels that this demonstration is possible, 
but he has not undertaken it here He 
has, however, posed an important question. 

EDWARD AMES 

Professor of Economics 

Purdue University 

Lafayette 

Indiana 


L. V. Kantorovicn. The Best Use of 
Economic Resources. Edited by G. 
Morton. Translated from the Russian 
by P. F. Knightsfield. Pp xii, 349. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1965. $15.00. 


L. V. Kantorovich, a Russian mathema- 
tician, developed the concept and some of 
the theory and methods of linear pro- 
gramming in 1939, several years before 
American economists and mathematicians 
published anything on the subject. The 
present book, which was published in the 
Soviet Union in 1959, includes a great 
deal of material relating to practical prob- 
lems of socialist economic planning as well 
as material relating to the theory of linear 
programming. 

Indeed, the bulk of the book is made 
up of three lengthy chapters on problems 
of socialist planning The first chapter 
-deals with simple cases of short-run plan- 
ning of production. The second chapter 
deals with more complicated problems of 
short-run planning, while the third chapter 
deals with problems of long-run planning 
or problems of expanding the stock of 
capital. The discussion in each of these 
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chapters is developed largely by means of 
examples with the author arraying the ex- 
amples of increasing complexity These 
chapters are poorly written and a genuine 
burden to read ‘There is very little dis- 
cussion in terms of principles or well- 
worked-out theories. Important and dif- 
ficult questions are raised but usually dis- 
missed in a few superficial paragraphs 
These chapters do no credit to an author 
who has made important contributions 

The two mathematical Appendices are 
an entirely different story; in these may be 
found the real contribution of the book 
While this is probably not the place to 
attempt a detailed discussion of the mathe- 
matical arguments, it should be said that 
the author uses his own original methods 
of stating and proving the fundamental 
theorems, and his methods are different 
from those used by American writers. 
The specialist wil find the Appendices to 
be of interest. 

Kantorovich lays great stress, on what 
he calls objectiveiy determined valuations 
(od valuations) These are what Amer- 
ican writers hav2 usually called “shadow 
prices” and may be thought of as valua- 
tions of factors of production that are 
obtained from the internal logic of the 
linear programming process rather than 
from market overations. Kantorovich 
sees these valuations as a much more satis- 
factory basis for economic calculation than 
the arbitrary prices that seem to prevail 
in the Soviet Union To a Western econo- 
mist this is both amusing and encouraging: 
amusing because shacow prices or od 
valuations are intimately related to mar- 
ginal economic theory which is a great 
distance from Marxist economy theory; 
encouraging because it seems to suggest 
an awakening within the Soviet Union to 
the need for a rational method of eco- 
nomic analysis based on consideration of 
all the pertinent economic variables. 

Many other concepts from “bourgeois” 
economies are used in the book. For ex- 
ample, implicit costs, opportunity cost, and 
economic rent are all discussed under one 
name or another. At one pcint, a passage 
reminiscent of a comparison of the mar- 
ginal product of investment with the 
interest rate occurs. @ 
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Kantorovich pays lip service to Marx 
and the labor theory of value. At oae 
place in the book he states and solves a 
problem in terms of labor input. This 
religiosity is not sufficient to save him 
from a slight scolding by the late acade- 
mician V. S. Nemchinov in an editorial 
preface to the book Actually, it is likely 
that the scolding was the price paic by 
Kantorovich and Nemchinov for getting 
the book published. Without the I:tter’s 
support it is very doubtful that the book 
would have been published. A little later 
Nemchinov, who was kncwn as a mathe- 
matical economist and as a protector of 
younger mathematical economists, recanted 
the scolding. 

Raren W. Provuts 

Professor of Economics 

University of North Carolina 


HERBERT V. ProcHnow (Ed.). World 
Economic Problems and Policies. Pp 
xxv, 382. New York: Harper & Fow, 
1965. $6.95. 


Present world headlines tend to stress 
political and military crises rather then 
the underlying economic problems that 
have developed in the postwar period In 
fourteen chapters, an introduction, and an 
appendix on the Common Market, four 
Americans, including the editor, Herbert 
V. Prochnow, President of the Firs: Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, and twelve experts 
from other countries explain, with a mini- 
mum of jargon and a moderate use of 
statistics, the economic problems facing 
the Free World. The boox’s broad canvas 
includes (1) the many mcves toward eco- 
nomic integration in Europe and Latin 
America, (2) the economic struggles of 
the newly independent netions of Africa 
and Asia, and (3) the balance-of-payments 
position of the United States in the face 
of current gold movements. 

In discussing the problems of economic 
development, the authors of the three 
country studies on Japan, Israel, and India 
were able to do a much more precis2 job 
than the three dealing with the vast dif- 
ferences within Latin America, Africa, and 
the Middle East. Unfortunately, an East 
Eusopean did not write the chapter on the 
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Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(COMECON), thus continuing the valu- 
able practice in most of the other chapters 
of having an author from the region. A 
Frenchman, a Belgian, a Swede, and an 
Englishman spoke about the policies of 
the Common Market and the European 
Free Trade Association, about how these 
organizations differed, and about how they 
might affect the rest of the world. All the 
authors dealing with countries and regions 
tried to analyze the effect on their trade 
of the new uniform tariffs of the Common 
Market and the preference given to the 
former colonies of its members, especially 
those in Africa. In the final chapters 
dealing with the present international 
monetary arrangements, an American pro- 
fessor and a German banker indicate a 
number of the most promising policy 
alternatives. 

By nature this is a book, not for the 
specialist of a particular area but for the 
intelligent reader who wants to fill in some 
gaps or broaden his knowledge. This 
volume might also serve as supplementary 
reading for economics students who find 
too little current material on international 
economics and development in even the 
best of the basic textbooks Students of 
international relations, who sometimes 
throw up their hands in despair at ad-' 
vanced books on international trade or 
economic development, might find this 
book both valuable and understandable. 
This is a book concerned with important 
policy issues in the field of international 
political economy, not pure economic 
theory. 

Although the Editor made no attempt to 
insist on a common format or to avoid 
differences of viewpoint, there is a recur- 
Ting theme’ the challenges facing the Free 
World to institute open societies “in par- 
ticular through the medium of monetary, 
economic and trade practices” in which all 
“can take part on an equal footing.” The 
authors have been free to interpret their 
data, but, with a few exceptions, the 
breadth of the coverage has not resulted 
in unsupported generalizations. 

EVERETT D HAWKINS 

Professor of Economics 

University of Wisconsin 
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James J. Heary (Ed). Creative Collec- 
tive Bargaining: Meeting Today’s Chal- 
lenges to Labor-Management Relations. 
Pp. x, 294. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1965. No price. 

In February 1963 Secretary of Labor 
W. W. Wirtz told a friendly audience of 
arbitrators that collective bargaining was 
faced with extinction unless “institutional 
inventions could save it.” A group of 
students at the Harvard Business School 
set out to determine if enough creativity 
existed to save the institution. Their re- 
port, edited by Professor James J. Healy, 
makes up this book. 

The book encompasses studies of a 
number of collective bargaining situations 
which have produced headlines. No re- 
viewer, of course, could be expected to be 
familiar with all of the companies and 
unions studied. Based, however, upon 
those with which this reviewer is well 
acquainted, it must be stated that the book 
is neither incisive nor factually accurate 
in several areas. Moreover, very little 
attempt is made to place the different 
situations in proper technological, struc- 
tural, or economic perspective 

The lack of basic insight is well illustrated 
by the failure to emphasize in the studies 
of both United Air Lines and General 
Motors that these companies have 
achieved sound industrial relations by their 
insistence on management’s right to man- 
age and their willingness to take a strike 
or make any other investment to main- 
tain this position. Instead, the book at- 
tempts to show that General Motors and 
United believe in “joint study committees” 
as key elements of the bargaining process. 
This is apparently done in order to set 
up the thesis that joint study committees 
are a key to collective bargaining success 
—a proposition labored hard in the reports 
on Kaiser Steel and on the basic steel 
industry—but scarcely convincing and 
somewhat tarnished since the book was 
published. 

As to the other “facts” which are mis- 
interpreted, incorrect, or incomplete, the 
reader is referred to the study of Interna- 
tional Harvester, which is obviously based 
on Professor Robert McKersie’s case 
study, but not carefully enough; of 
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Armour and Company, which fails to jibe 
with the careful study of Dr. George 
Shultz and his associates at the University 
of Chicago; of American Motors, which 
could have been muck improved if the 
authors had been familiar with the work 
of Professor Roktert MacDorald; and of 
General Electric, in which it is claimed 
that Boulwarism was thought up over a 
week end and is unsuccessful because the 
discredited James B Carey does not 
approve of it. 

In order to set up the steel human rela- 
tions committee and the Kaiser Plan as 
the ultimate in collective bargaining, the 
authors and Edicor apparently felt that 
they had to discredit other programs. 
This seems neither necessary nor appropri- 
ate. Moreover, recent events have not 
supported their views It would have been 
far sounder to place the various programs 
in their proper technological (and public 
relations) as well as economic perspec- 
tives. The Kaiser Plan, for example, is 
not explicable without understanding the 
marginal nature of the company and its 
relation to Democratic administrations. 
Similarly, the steel program is related to 
increased foreign and other product com- 
petition. Likewise, General Motors and 
United Air Lines policies are part and 
parcel of the general management phi- 
losophies and structure of these two 
corporations. 

In short, this book deserved a thorough 
re-examination, rewriting, and re-editing 
before it was issued as a knowledgeable 
document. 

HERBERT R. NORTHRUP 

Professor of Industry 

University of Pennsylvania 


THEODORE W ScauLTtz. Economic Crises 


in World Agriculture. Po viii, 144 
Ann Arbor University of Michigan 
Press, 1965. 53.50. 


This is a series of four lectures—The 
Wiliam W. Cook Lectures on American 
Institutions—given at the University of 
Michigan in 1964 The title is somewhat 
misleading That is not what the book 
is about. 

The first two chapters are, in the main, 
a debunking of what the author conteads 
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are widely accepted myths about “tradi- 
tional” agriculture in the underdeveloped 
countries. Many readers will question 
these generalizations: for example, *hat 
most people assume that these farmers 
are lazy and that their agriculture is in- 
efficient in terms of the static conditions 
in which it operates. The author also 
challenges the idea that part of the lebor 
in “traditional” agriculture is redundant. 
In short, these efforts to brush aside what 
he refers to as “the conventional reasons 
that clutter up the literature on this issue” 
are not too convincing. 

It is in the concluding chapter that the 
author addresses himself to the more sig- 
nificant problems. He stresses the impor- 
tance of major break-throughs that will 
upset and vitalize traditional agriculture, 
in other words, throw it out of balance. 
These influences, as he points out, may 
have to come largely from  off-farm 
sources rather than from changes in the 
allocation of resources already available— 
for example, commercial fertilizers, pesti- 
cides, machinery, new varieties, and others 
But in contrasting the dynamism of United 
States agriculture with the static condi- 
tions in many of the underdeveloped 
countries, he seems to this interviewer to 
brush aside too summarily many inhibiting 
factors that refuse to be brushed aside— 
for example, such things as fragmentation 
of the land, low levels of education, and 
lack of capital. United States agriculture 
has had very special advantages which 
cannot easily be duplicated in older 
countries, 

The author expresses surprise that 
American agriculture did not make its 
“great leap forward” at the time of 
World War I, despite the establishment of 
agricultural experiment stations in 1&87 
and the creation of extension services in 
1914 But is that surprising? What do 
experiment stations have to give in cheir 
early years or, in fact, for quite a long 
time after their establishment? ‘These 
things will take longer, often much longer, 
in countries that must experience the 
equivalent of at least a century or two of 
evolution to reach even the level United 
States agriculture had achieved in the 
midguneteenth century. 
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This concluding chapter contains food 
for thought. It is useful to challenge 
concepts as to the causes of disappointing 
results But sweeping generalizations 
about what is wrong with the current pro- 
grams may also be oversimplfied and too 
easily accepted. 

Murray R. BENEDICT 

Visiting Frofessor of f 

Agricultural Economics 

University of Arizona 

Tucson 


PETER L. BERNSTEIN. A Primer on 
Money, Banking, and Gold. Pp. x, 180. 
New York: Random House, 1965. 
$1.95. 


A Primer is a well-written, clear-headed 
introduction to the mechanics of American 
finance, including central-bank and treas- 
ury policy. Thoroughly conversant with 
both monetary economics and monetary 
practice, the author’s expert performance 
is pervaded by a keen sense of the Real 
World. A Primer surely will be helpful 
to readers with some financial expertise, 
for example, accountants and credit man- 
agers, and will help many financial inge- 
nues, for example, granddaughters of 
readers of Shaw’s An Juteligent Woman’s 
Gude to Socialism, But caveat emptor: 
the general-equilibrium aspects of the sub- 
ject, the ways in whcch events on Wall 
Street come to be felt in Pittsburgh and 
Detroit, are largely ignored and are never 
successfully discussed. A Primer’s domain 
is that of the economy’s financial sector. 

The book consists of five major sections, 
together with an excellent short appendix, 
‘Reading the Weekly Federal Reserve 
Statement.” Part I attempts a general 
introduction, but Mr. Bernstein’s pousse- 
cafe prosody fails before the awesome 
challenge of money-and-income, Key dis- 
tinctions between stocks, such as money, 
and flows, such as income, are not made 
clear, a flaw reappearing at page 144 
during discussion of post-1945 American 
inflation. The most valuable parts are 
Ji, III, and V comprising a conspectus 
of the American commercial-banking sys- 
tem and including a fine introduction to 
the techniques of federal reserve policy. 
I emphasize commercial banking because 
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other financial institutions and the roles 
of nonbanking and nongovernment paper 
are largely ignored. However, in.view of 
the impossibility of establishing a general- 
equilibrium framework in so slender a 
book, the author doubtless has been wise 
to bound his discussion in this way. Part 
IV, “Gold,” pleased me less. Here, Mr. 
Bernstein, wrapped in the flag, displays the 
curious low-church moralism that has cor- 
roded American external policy for dec- 
ades. Hence, he writes that “the political 
and psychological consequences of [Amer- 
ican devaluation] could be disastrous... . 
[F] ew would trust our word again” (p. 
129). This is at best a specious approach 
to global Realpolitik. We should have 
_ been better served by a prosaic discussion 
of the mechanics of the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) gold-exchange 
system. 

I am glad to concede that, on balance, 
A Primer is a talented. work which attains 
most of its objectives. Still, as Mr. 
Bernstein, a consummate professional, 
seduces the Intelligent Woman whilst 
. winking to admiring colleagues secreted 
behind the arras, I cannot but rue the dis- 
sipation of effort underlying the tradition 
in Anglo-American economics of making 
quenelles aux huîtres palatable for the 
Intelligent Woman, the Tired Businessman, 
and others. Here, indeed, lies the greatest 
of Alfred Marshall’s disservices to eco- 
nomics. As Professor Pigou admiringly 
, wrote in his eulogy of Marshall: “He en- 
deavoured always to write in a way intel- 
ligible to men of affairs as well as to pro- 
fessed students of economics,” and “one 
[eventually] discovers behind the smooth 
sentences which hide it like a façade, an 
engine of polished steel” (A. C. Pigou in 
A. C. Pigou ed., Memorials of Alfred 
Marshall [New York: Kelley and*Millman, 
1956], pp. 85-86). I say, “smash this 
‘golden calf!” To sacrifice rigor is to per- 
suade by rhetoric rather than by logic. 
But I am inveighing against a proud heri- 
tage, one which Peter Bernstein both ac- 
cepts and skillfully prolongs through his 
excellent book. I advise you to read it. 

M. L. BURSTEIN 

Visiting Professor of Economics 

University of Birmingham 

England. i 
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G. WALTER WoopwortH. The Money 
Market and Monetary Management 
Pp. mi, 496. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1965. $8.50. 


This volume was written, according to 
the author’s statement in the Preface, 
because of the lack of suitable textbook 
material for a course in “Money Markets 
and Monetary-Fiscal Management.” While 
the reviewer knows of many courses on 
the money marxet and many others on 
monetary-fiscal policy or management, it 
would seem doubtful if there are many 
courses covering both these subjects. The 
major criticism of Dr. Wocodworth’s vol- 
ume, in the opinion of this reviewer, is 
that it should have been divided into two 
books to be of most use. 

Part I of the volume under review is 
entitled “The Money Market” and com- 
prises excellent descriptions of the various 
short-term marksts—federal funds, govern- 
ment securities, commercial paper, bank- 
ers’ acceptances, federal agency securities, 
and certificate of deposits (C/D’s)—as 
well as useful discussions of sources and 
uses of reserve money and forces govern- 
ing interest rates. Part II, devoted to 
the subject of monetary and fiscal man- 


‘agement, deals at length with objectives, 


instruments of management, co-ordination . 
in the use of these instruments, and four 
chapters devoted to the historical record 
from 1914 to date. 

Leaving aside the four historical chap- 
ters referred to, Part I may be described 
as descriptive, analytical, and practical, 
while Part IL is theoretical, verbose, 
visionary and, as a result, quite imprac- 
tical, Nor is all the material in Part II 
consistent with the chapter titles. This is 
especially the case in Chapter 16, entitled 
“Tiscal Management: Monetary Aspects.” 
The entire discussion in this chapter, 
which has to do with the federal budget 
and the relative desirability of tax changes 
versus public works, tax changes versus 
direct payments, budget flexibility and the 
like, has as little relation to money as 
does almost anything in a money economy. 
What ‘is actually being considered comes 
under the head of business cycle aspects 
and might better be so labeled. 

As was noted earlier in this revieW, it 
is most unfortunate that Dr. Woodworth 
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has chosen Lo combine two parts of this 
study into a single volume Two br three 
chapters, slightly less deteiled than those 
in Part II, on instruments of credit con- 
trol and federal debt management, if 
added to those already contained in Part I, 
would comprise a superlative text Zor a 
course in the money market. In using 
the present volume in such a course, the 
student must pay for a vast amount cf 
irrelevant matenal, whereas the same 
criticism would apply in reverse order if 
the book were to be used as a text In a 
course in monetary-fiscal policy where 
most of the material in Part I would have 
little pertinence. 
FREDERICK A, BRADFORD 
Professor of Finance 
Lehigh University 


Josera M. Becker (Ed). In Aid of the 
Unemployed Pp. xiii, 317. Ba_timcre: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1965. $8.95. 

It is customary, and necessary, to begin 
reviews of books made up of collections 
of contributed papers by emphasising the 
impessibility of discussing each, or even 
` most, of the sections within the space cf a 
brief review. In the present book, this 
is particularly appropriate since mary of 
the separate studies are bonafide Drojects 
of more substance than the product of the 
typical symposium. The book is long 
(over 300 double-column pages), corpre- 
hensive in its coverage (14 chapters), and 
replete with data (some 6 tables) 

The book opens with Frank R. Breul’s 
useful historical review of the pre-New 
Deal attempts to assist tae unemployed, 
followed by two chapters describing the 
characteristics of the unemployed popula- 
tion Richard Wilcock answers the by- 
now familiar question, “Who are the 
Unemployed?” while Walter Franke con- 
tnbutes a chapter on the long-term un- 
employed. In addition to presenting de- 
sciptive material, Franke compares the 
incidence of long-term unemployment bv 
area with over-all unemployment rates end 
concludes that “the states with a high per- 
centage of long-term unemployed gre not, 
in general, the states with high insured 
employment rates” (p. 56). 

The heart of the book is Part IIT, made 
up of nine chapters covering various aid 
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programs. Two chapters by Merill G. 
Murray and Joseph M. Becker deal with 
unemployment insurance, while Becker 
and Virginia Boman cover Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefit(s) (SUB) plans, 
and Geraldine M. Beideman reviews pri- 
vate severance-pay and early retirement 
plans. Wuliam Miernyk discusses experi- 
ence with area redevelopment in an essay 
followed by a conservative and critical 
analysis of public works and work relief 
programs by Roger Freeman. 

Leonard Adams’ paper deals with the 
perennial problem of the reform of the 
public employment service, Gerald Somers 
covers retraining programs, and the section 
is brought to a close with a paper on 
welfare services by Elizabeth Wickenden. 

I found the two chapters on the SUB 
plan experience and the severance-pay and 
early retirement programs most interest- 
ing since they bring together much new 
material in areas where diversity of experi- 
ence is the rule. In both cases the authors 
report substantial accomplishments and 
suggest that further growth and experi- 
mentation are in prospect. 

It should be stressed, however, that the 
authors presenting familiar topics typically 
add something to the discussion either in 
the form of data or analysis Adams’ 
chapter on the employment service, 
Becker’s on the adequacy of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation (UC) benefits and 
Freeman’s on public works, for example, 
all attempt to extend the usual discussion 
with the aid of new statistical material. 

The book ends with a chapter on the 
determinants of unemployment policy by 
E. M. Burns and a chapter of policy 
recommendations by Becker, William 
Haber, and Sar Levithan. Mrs. Burns 
presents a typically thoughtful, perceptive 


statement of the need for variety, change, ` 


and social inventiveness in policy-making. 
The last chapter covers a broad range 
of policy recommendations and concludes 
with an interesting summary table esti- 
mating current public expenditures for all 
programs at $3.8 billion as against $5.6 
billion needed to carry out their proposals. 
According to their calculations, society is 
currently spending about $4.8 billion or 
1.0 per cent of national income on these 
programs from both public and private 
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sources while their policies would cost $6.6 
billion or 1.4 per cent. 

All in all, this is the most complete 
review of the unemployment programs 
known to me, and while nearly every 
reader wil find a good deal of familiar 
material here, he will also certainly find a 
large amount of new material, and no- 
where will he find so much of both in 
one volume. 

Josera W. GARBARINO 

Professor of Business Administration | 

University of California | 

Berkeley 
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` Russert H. Barrett. Integration at Ole 


Miss. Pp. 270. Chicago: Quadrangle, 

1965. $4.95. 

The typically timid reaction of Southern 
college professors tc the racial crises on 
their campuses during the past fifteen 
years has been, to say the least, disap- 
pointing. Even when they resign their 
posts in protest of official breaches of 
academic freedom and acts of racism, 
these men have generally slipped away 
quietly without registering their disgust 
publicly. This situation heightens the 
interest and appeal of Integration at Ole 
Miss, for it is written by a professor of 
political science at tae University of Mis- 
sissippi who has courageously and publicly 
opposed the racist deeds of Mississippi 
officialdom. 

Russell Barrett relates in this volume 
the unfolding events surrounding the en- 
trance of James Meredith into “Ole Miss,” 
an historic entrance that required more 
federal troops than George Washington 
ever commanded at one time. He begins 
his tragic story by describing in detail the 
almost incredible build-up of defiant re- 
sistance to racial change by Mississippi’s 
leaders. A lengthy chapter describes the 
infamous night of riot and rebellion on 
the University’s carapus, and the closing 
chapters portray the University’s less 
violent acceptance of additional Negro 
students and its more normal life through 
the fall of 1964. Barrett even manages 
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final optimtism: “Failure need not be 
permanent. Mississippians as well as 
other Americans can learn from adversity. 
Although they may not like the road they 
must follow, in increasing numbers they 
know what the road is” (p. 246). 

Barrett is in an excellent position to 
write such a work, for he is himself an 
active participant in much of the story. 
He has consistently supported the right 
of qualified Negro Mississippians to attend 
their state university; indeed, his public 
activities have subjected Barrett and his 
family to abuse and threats. Once the 
organized racists on the campus sent him 
an “honorary nigger” card; he responded 
by wearing the card to class the next day 
on his coat lapel. Yet this deep involve- 
ment has not led Barrett to turn his book 
into a polemic. Rather, Integration at Ole 
Miss is written in a matter-of-fact tone 
with elaborate detail, spiced only by a 
few pointed value judgments that are 
surely justified by the facts—-such as 
“transparent dodge,” ‘fantastic ruling,” 
and “irresponsible legislature.” 

In short, this Southern-born-and-reared 
reviewer agrees enthusiastically with the 
foreword advice of another courageous 
“Ole Miss’. professor, James Silver, author 
of The Closed Society: “My suggestion to 
the concerned American is that he pur- 
chase a copy, read it, and then send it to 
a friend in Mississippi” (p. 9). 

_  THomas F. PETTIGREW 

Associate Professor of Social 

Psychology 

Harvard University 


Ropsins L. Gares The Making of Mas- 
sive Resistance: Virginia’s Politics of 
Public School Desegregation, 1954-1956. 
Pp. xx, 222. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1964. $6.50. 
The reaction of the Commonwealth of 

Virginia to the 1954 Supreme Court ruling 

that racial segregation in public schools 

is unconstitutional may seem surprising. 

For this was a Southern state whose tradi- 

tional gentility, increasing urbanism, con- 

tiguity to the nation’s capital, and rela- 
tively low Negro population suggested the 
probability of a moderate response. Yet 
the Old Dominion chose to follow the path 


- position to the Court’s edict. 
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of “massive resistance,” of unyielding op- 
Why this 
was so is explained in the study by 
Robbins Gates. 

Dr. Gates’s purpose is to analyze the 
political factors underlying the program 
adopted in Virginia during the first two- 
and-a-half years following: the Court’s 
decision To this end, he traces the 
formulation of the plan of the Gray Cem- 
mission and the steps by which it was 
replaced by the uncompromising Stanley 
Plan. Two major decisions receive special 
attention. The first was the public refer- 
endum on the calling of a state constitu- 
tional convention to authorize tuition 
grants to students who attend private 
schools in order to escape public schoo! 
integration. The second was the decisior. 
of the state legislature to withhold state 
financial aid from public schools that 
integrate, -> 

In the’ course of this study certain gen- 
eralizations emerge. Attitudes in Virginia 
on the school issue are grouped into fcur 
categories: defiant segregationists, cuskicn- 
ing segregationists, public-school savers, 


and integrationists. The possibility of a, 


compromise, of ‘a gesture of compliance 


. with the Court’s ‘ruling, lay in the col- 


laboration of the middle two groups: the 
cushioning segregationists and .the public- 
school savers. Yet they were split in the 
referendum, and the proponents of the 
amendment won two-thirds of the total 
vote. Although many cushioning segrega- 
tionists did join the public-school savers 
in the subsequent legislative fight on the 
withholding of state aid from integreted 
schools, the support of the “organization,” 
the political machine headed by United 
States Senator Harry’ Flood ‘Byrd, pro- 
vided the basis for another victory for the 
defiant segregationists. 

Students of Southern politics will find 
much that is familiar in the book Tte 
political impotence of the Negro, the dis- 


. proportionate influence of the whites who 


reside in the Black Belt, and the fact thet 
Virginia is governed by a political oligarchy 
are examples in point The story of ,Vir- 
ginia’s “massive resistance” program is act 
new either, at least in its general outline. 
But Wr. Gates has added new details end 
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„has provided analysis and interpretation of 


Virginia politics not previously available 
It should be noted that The Making of 
Massive Resistance was written as a doc-' 
toral dissertation in political science at 
Columbia University. = 
JoEN L. FLETCHER, JR. 
Professor of Government 
Boston University 


Ray MARSHALL. The Negro and Organ- 
ized Labor: Pp ix, 327. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1965, $6.95. 

This book’s author, Dr. Marshall, is 


currently a professor of economics at the - . 


University of Texas. Through the years 
he has published an imposing array, of 
articles “concerned wita racial practices in 
employment.” He opens the present vol- 
ume with the statement The race problem 
is undoubtedly the most important- do- 
mestic problem this country faces—no 


other issue has incited such passionate. `` 
debate, and no other question has-so tested. 


the nation’s moral fiber or forced such a 


re-examination of basic principles This. 
study of the Negro and organized labor ` 


deals with. an aspect of the race problem 
which has significant implications for many 
groups. \ 

In Part I of the book he outlines the 
historical development of the general rela- 


tions between the labor movement and the . 


Negro community and analyzes the rela- 


tions between the American Federation of | 


Labor and Congress of Industrial Organi- 


zations (AFL-CIO) and Negroes In Part , . 
If he considers the main patterns of union ~ 
racial practices, and in Part ITI, the influ- ' 


ence of public policy on those practices. 

To this reviewer the book is timely It 
stands out as one of the most scholarly 
and searching treatises dealing with the 
Negro and labor unions in America since 
Herbert Northrop’s Organized Labor and 
the Negro published twenty years ago. 

It evidences’ throughout the author’s 
access to a hitherto untapped reservoir of 
firsthand information from ‘the files of 
labor unions, interviews with labor leaders 
and others involved, AFL-CIO records, 
minutes of grievance and conciliation 
groups, behind-the-scenes agreements, and 
understandings, as well as govérnmental 
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committees. Many of these had never 
before been subjected to exhaustive exami- 
nation, to organization by a specialist in 
the field, and presentation to the public. 
Experience, professional interest, and 
dogged incisiveness have combined to fit 
together the disparate, fugitive, and often 
contradictory data in this challenging field. 

The book is coherent, grippingly read- 
able, and documented every inch of the 
way. The author seems to have no thesis 
- to prove, no tenet to uphold, beyond the 
subtle optimism as to the continued im- 
provement of racial equality in labor. He 
allows the facts to speak for themselves. 
This encyclopedic presentation is singu- 
larly free of extraneous material. Para- 
doxically enough, the last chapter of 
“concluding observations” could have been 
omitted as the reader has already arrived 
at those conclusions with him. 

CHARLES W. COULTER 
Emeritus Professor of Sociology 
University of New Hampshire 


Wurm Perce RANDEL. The Ku Klux 
Klan: A Century of Infamy. Pp. xvii, 
300. Philadelphia: Chilton Books, 1965. 
$5.95. 


The true history of Reconstruction, that 
tragic era in American history, may never 
be written exactly, as the truth behind 
America’s entry into two world wars may 
never. be known. Historians, desperately 
determined to be scientific and “objective,” 
nevertheless must of necessity have a point 


, of view, and it is the validation and sup-. 


. port of their point of view that makes for 
practical and theoretical difficulties in the 
writing of an unbiased history of any 
period, event, or national development. 

In the volume under review, Professor 
William Peirce Randel of Florida State 
University, where he is- Professor of 
English and Director of American Studies, 
has carefully selected his material in an 
attempt to revise the traditional interpre- 
tation of the role of the various groups 
and organizations, with emphasis upon the 
Ku Klux Klan, that contributed to the 
incredible chaos, disorder, and lawlessness 
that followed this country’s first and, hope- 
fully, last fratricidal slaughter. In his 
preface he states that, despite the schol- 
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arly books and articles of a generation 
of historians, “most of our school history 
textbooks maintain the interpretation .. . 
clearly partial to Southern tradition and 
hostile to the Negro hope of attaining full 
equality. This traditional interpretation 
condemns the whole federal program of 
extending civil nghts to the former slaves, 
and applauds the redemption of the South- 
ern states from allegedly vicious misgov- 
ernment by carpetbaggers, scalawags, and 
Negroes in an unholy alliance.” While 
deploring Klan violence, these historians, 
“like Southern editors during Reconstruc- 
tion .. . condone it as a necessary evil 
producing a desirable end.” If we would 
banish Klan violence forever, he writes, we 
should “demand a revision of the Recon- 
struction chapters in history books used in 
our schools,” ‘Thus, we have the thesis, 
the point of view, the purpose, and the 
problem that this historian has undertaken 
to examine and present. The main task 
and purpose of the Ku Klux Klan during 
Reconstruction was to preserve and per- 
petuate the inherent biological inferiority 
of the Negro and to uphold and defend by 
any and all means and methods the su- 
premacy of the white race. The Klan, 
which began as a kind of Civil War Amer- 
ican Legion, took on the character of law- 
less vigilante gangs that roamed at night 
threatening, intimidating, frightening, kill- 
ing, maiming, burning, and terrorizing any- 
one, black or white, opposing their crusade 
for white racial superiority. By forcing 
the freedman into illiteracy, ignorance, and 
unskilled occupations, the South might 
reorganize socially, morally, and politically . 
on the ante bellum, basis of Negro subju- 
gation. The Union League, usually char- 
acterized as one of the main reasons for 
the emergence. of the Klan as a terror 
organization, is, in my judgment, inade- 
quately examined, as is its role in the 
struggle for control. 

In his chapter on “The Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau,” Professor Randel correctly indicates 
the hostility and abuse directed toward its 
representatives. Here, if anywhere, an 
honest account of the contributions of the 
world’s first displaced persons organization 
needs fair and thoughtful evaluation. I 
am inclined to agree with the autho® that 
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it takes and distinguish three principal - 


kinds of criminal behavior in America:. 


white-collar, organized, and traditional 
crime. While these crime groupings are 
interrelated in some ways, their causation, 
treatment, and control are quite different 
and distinct. 

The next three chapters set forth a work- 
able scheme for classifying theories of de- 
linquency causation under the headings of 
society’s defects, defects in the operating 
milieu, and family-centered and indiv-dual- 
centered explanations. The authors exem- 
Ine contemporary theones, and carefully 
spell out the pragmatic implications of ap- 
proaching delinquency prcblems on a cul- 
tural, societal, structural, familial, end 
situational level. The book de-emphasizes 
the heavy psychiatric orientation shared 
by many social workers who for years heve 
attempted to deal with tae rehabiitative 
problems of youth in-various settings using 
assumptions in therapy that have nct been 
empirically confirmed. 

Finally, Martin and Fitzpatrick spell out 
their integrated theory ard introduce its 
implementation by three different methods 


of delinquency research: historical, situa- 


tional, and epidemiological. 

This is a short but invaluable book 
` which covers the current-field of juven‘le 
delinquency in depth. The intelligently 
selected and annotated “Bibhography at 
the end of the book shows .care and dis- 
crimination on the part of the atthors 
This should prove to be an excellent text 
not only for social workers but for all sta- 
dents and practitioners in the field. 

ALEXANDER B. SMITH 

Department of Sociology 

Brooklyn College 


EDWIN SCHUR. Crimes Without Victims: 
Deviant Behavior and Public Pòlicy— 
Abortion, Homosexuality, Drug Addic- 
tion. Pp. ix, 180. Englewood, Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965. $4.95 
This very interesting book does :wo 

` jobs, The first and last chapters develo> 

the concept of victimless crime} “the will- 
ing exchange, among adults, of strongly 

. demanded but legally proscribed goods or 


ak aa (p. 169) and its place in our’ 
le 


gal codes. The author says that “broadly 
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based sociological analysis of a deviance 
problem can throw considerable light on 
the evidence or ‘likely consequences of al- 
ternative legal policies” (p. 10) Although 
the book comes up with no answers for 
public policy, 1t does bring together many 
research . findings and a thoughtful digest 
of these data which should’ be helpful to 
persons involved in determining public 
policy either at the legislative or adminis- 
trative level The middle three chapters 
provide a review of the literature on abor- 


‘tion; homosexuality, and drug addiction 


but beyond that also provide an integra- 
tion of findings into some meaningful 
whole. 
ing that the concept of crime without vic- 
tims was only’ the vehicle for the author’s 


real purpose of providing an enlightened’, 


viewpoint in three highly controversial 
areas 


In the a on abortion one will find- 
no descriptioris of numerous women dying - 


because of the dirty little abortionist in 
the attic loft Instead, there is a calm 


and sound appraisal of the conditions sur- | 


rounding the practice of abortion in this 
country gleaned from the best-published 
material available. Although the book at- 
tempts to present both sides of the picture 
in regard to’ public policy, either the weight 
of the evidence (and I would vote for 
this) or the bias of the author would lead 


one to believe that reforms in this area . 
are badly needed The-homosexual and ' 


drug addiction chapters follow much the 
same format. On the whole, homosexu- 


ality is regarded objectively and dispas- / 


sionately. The author writes: “The long- 
run consequences of a less repressive pol- 
icy are not absolutely clear, but there is 
no evidence that such a policy need result 
in either a substantial increase in homo- 
sexuality or in any of the associated prob- 
lems” (p 114) Drug addiction is looked 
upon as a disease, and not a crime, with 
the underlying suggestion that physicians 
can cope with the problem better than 
policemen. 

This reviewer had difficulty in determin- 
ing the audience for.this book. Was it 
written for sociologists, lawyers, judges, 
legislators, or the educated lay public? 
The first and last chapters are written in 
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sociological jargon, yet the middle three 
chapters are written mostly in English. 
There is no index or bibliography, which 
definitely detracts from the book., The 
footnotes are at the enc of each chapter, 
which is also an exasperation. Although 
this book brings little that is new to the 
reader, it does do a gocd job of pointing 
out the perplexing problems of victimless 
crime. ` 
WARDELL B, POMEROY 
New York City 


ALFRED R. Lwpesurru. The Addict and 
the Law. Pp. xmi, 337. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1965. $7.50. 


In this book Lindesmith continues his 
dedicated advocacy of change in the nar- 
‘cotics policy from the prevailing one under 
which the opiate addict is dealt with as a 
criminal to one under which he would be 
treated as a patient. After a thoughtful 
review of the history end multiple facets 
of the problem, he presents his own pro- 
posals for reform These would give the 
addict regulated access to the medical 
' profession, and are car2fully distinguished 
from proposals to establish narcotics clin- 
ics. His suggestions are moderate and 
fully mindful of all the cautions that would 
„have to be taken in implementing changes 
which would transfer control from law 
enforcement officials to the medical profes- 
sion. | 

Undoubtedly, the growing conviction 
that his is no longer a voice in the wilder- 
ness and that the sociel climate is becom- 
. Ing increasingly receptive to a more hu- 
mane interpretation of the drug problem 
has encouraged him to prepare this volume. 
It is, at once, a personal testament to the 
ordeal he experienced by sticking to his 
guns over the long years and an unsparing 
analysis of the destructive, corrupting, and 
incredibly irrational consequences of the 
present, punitive police conception of the 
drug problem. It is also a detailed re- 
sourceful effort to expose the total record 
and ideology of the Federal Bureau of 
' Narcotics If the philosopher Morris Co- 
hen regarded the punishment of law vio- 
lators as one problem which testified to 
the breakdown of human intelligence and 
good will in modern civilization, this vol- 
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ume makes it clear that the indictment 
applies with even greater force to our 
treatment of the drug addict. Thus, the 
author attempts to demonstrate that the 
present mode of treatment does not con- 
form to central American values of jus- 
tice, equality of opportunity, and the indi- 
viduals right to have his dignity and 
privacy respected. Paradoxically, it is not 
the addict but the officials who implement 
the present policy who, it is maintained, 
violate these central values. 

Although the objective of this book was 
only incidentally to make a contribution 
to the social sciences, it does raise some 
important questions for inquiry. What 
happens to a sociologist’s conceptual tools 
when he uses them in the cause of reform? 
How can the moral animus of the re- 
former, which proceeds by identifying the 
enemy, be reconciled with an analysis 


-which emphasizes that it is the system it- 


self which is at fault? Even though the 
author is not a functionalist, the very 
penetration of his analysis does raise such 
questions as the following: Why have such 
unjust, cruel practices towards opiate ad- 
dicts existed for so long in our society, 
and why do they continue to exist? What 
functions have been performed by the drug 
problem in American society? Lindesmith 
quite rightfully insists that the time is ripe 
for decision and that to ask for further 
research at this point is to temporize. 
Nevertheless, he has also inescapably 
raised a number of weighty questions for 
future consideration. l 
HAROLD FINESTONE 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

McMaster University 

Hamilton 

Ontario 


Greozce L. Mappox and Brvopve C. Mc- 
Catt. Drinking Among Teen-Agers: A 
Sociological Interpretation of Alcohol 
Use by High School Students. Pp. xvi, 
127. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
Center of Alcohol Studies, 1964. $6.00. 
All too often the phenomenon of teen- 

age drinking is approached publicly in the 

United States as though it were, an unmiti- 

gated social evil, to be dealt with b¥ re 
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strictive legislation and badly biased alco- 
hol “education,” so it is refreshing to 
encounter a dissent. Asserting that drink- 
ing may be positively valued for its con- 
tribution to ‘the attainment of individual 
and group goals, the authors apply this 
principle to teen-age drinking by exploring 
the potential of alcohol use for symbolizing 
several adolescent desiderata. The major 
emphasis of the monograph is on teen-age 
alcahol use as “an institutionalizec way of 
symbolizing the dissolution of adolescence” 
and the transformation of adolescent to 
aduit status; drinking as a means of peer- 
group identification, of anticipatory social- 
ization, and of legitimating unconventional 
behavior is treated more briefly. 

A succinct statement of some major 
generalizations emerging from previous 
cross-cultural studies of alcohol use and of 
the broad outlines of American alcohol-use 
patterns and attitudes is first presented. 
Following this excellent introduction, a 
picture ig drawn of adolescents’ patterns 
of drinking and abstinence, normative 
judgments regarding teen-age drinking, and 
notions of adult and teen-age motives for 
alcohol use. ‘This is based on question- 
naire responses of roughly 2,000 urban 
Michigan public high school students, and 
55 supplementary interviews. Data are 
analyzed in terms of three study sub- 
groups: nonusers or abstainers, self-desig- 
nated “drinkers,” and students who iden- 
tify themselves as “nondrinkers” despite 
their use of alcohol. 

Maddox and McCall contend that the 
probability of being an alcohol-user rises 
as the adolescent increasingly identifies 
with adult status and approaches the as- 
sumption of adult roles, providing he per- 
ceives this status as typically involving 
alcohol use. The status-transforming func- 
tion of alcohol use is reflected in several 
ways: Teen-agers recognize that adults 
commonly drink. Judging from their 
many qualifications to the norm of aco- 
lescent abstinence, they see their own ab- 
stinence as transitory. Enhancement of 
self-conceptions as “smart” or grown-up 
is highly emphasized as a motive for teen- 
age drinking. In their alcohol-use pat- 
terns, adolescents anticipate culturally 
pres@ribed’ adult sex role variaticns in 
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drinking Comparing “drinkers,” ‘“non- 
drinkers,” and nonusers regarding the 
achievement of adult status, alcohol-users 
generally are nearer this goal than non- 
users and, for some measures, “drinkers” 
than “nondrinkers.” ‘Teen-agers differen- 
tiate between “tasting” with parents and 
“drinking” with friends, a distinction be- 
tween playing at rather than playing the 
adult drinking role. Nondrinkers are more 
likely to play at drinking; drinkers, to 
have an established drinking pattern. 

The authors have competently combined 
sociocultural and social-psychological ori- 
entations for an extensive and theoretically 


' lucid statement of the symbolic functions 


of alcohol use in adolescent socialization. 
However, the data are not as good as one 
might wish. The relation of drinking to 
religious affiliation, friendship patterns, 
group processes; and to sexual behavior 
is omitted due to school administrative 
censorship of data collection. Future 
drinking intentions and the relation of 
current drinking status to parental models 
for alcohol use are unexplored. Variables 
relevant to the achievement of adult status 
have not been controlled in the data analy- 
sis so as to Show their relative importance 
in accounting for drinxing status. Never- 
theless, the book is of considerable theo- 
retical significance in an area of inquiry 
largely dominated by descriptive surveys. 
MURIEL W. STERNE 

Research Associate 

Social Science Institute 

Washington University 

St. Louis 


Royal Commission or Health Services: 


1965, Vol. Il. Pp. xix, 375. Ottawa: 
Roger Duhamel, Queen’s Printer, 1965. 
$5.00. ; ; 


In proposing a comprehensive universal 
Health Services Program for Canadians 
(The Annals, 359:225, May, 1965), the 
Royal Commission, under the chairmanship 
of Chief Justice Emmett M. Hall of 
Regina, favors diversity and decentraliza- 
tion of organization in order to encourage 
experiment and improvement. The Com- 
mission emphatically advises against any 
vast centralized system for provision of 
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health services, but favors a diverse sys- 


-tem utilizing the prepayment principle, 
provincial management, and local partici- 
pation in planning and administration. 
The Commission also stresses the need 
for promotion of quality of medical care 
through improvements in communication, 
transportation, co-ordination, and by ex- 
pansion of training facilities and grants 
for professional training 

The Commission opposes any nationali- 
zation of professions or new governmental 
sponsorship of community hospitals and 
other facilities. However, it allows that 
provision of certain health services not 
otherwise available through voluntary agen- 
cies should be provided bythe govern- 
ment; for example, Lome-care services, 
mental health clinics, and ambulance serv- 
ices 

The two key provircial admunistrative 
bodies would be the provincial Health 
Services Commissions, for management of 
the various Health Service Funds, and 
Health Planning Councils, for evaluation 
and planning On the local level the 
Hall Commission sees no clear solution to 
the fragmentation and lack of co-ordina- 
tion of health services, but suggests use of 
regional or municipal planning bodies and 
regional co-ordinators. The Commission 
sees trends toward tetter co-ordination 
for comprehensive care in the growth of 
group practice of physicians, orgamzed 
home-care programs, and co-ordinated re- 
habilitation programs In the profusion 
of local services, the Hall Commission con- 
siders the upgraded general practitioner as 
a central agent for tying together the com- 
plex package of services for the patient 

The Commission also reports on para- 
medical, professional, and technical per- 
sonnel Among twenty-two , occupational 
categories predominantly occupied by 
women, the Commission finds that the rela- 
tively high educational costs are due to 
high rates of attrition In addition, an 
appreciable number of all paramedical 
personnel are not professionally qualified. 
The Commission recommends improve- 
ment of support anc training for these 
fields and incentives to attract more men 
into them 

Other topics consicered in this volume 
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include health research, health statistics, 
the role of voluntary health organizations, 
and health services in the North. Recog- 
nizing the essential nature of research in 
the promotion of health progress, the Com- 
mission recommends increased govern- 
mental grants and a broader role for the 
Medical Research Council A plan to 
solve the severe health problems of the 
thinly populated North involves a region- 
alized plan for organized flying health-serv- 
ice circuits, an integrated telecommuni- 
cation system, and related proposals. 
EDWARD S ROGERS 
Professor of Public Health 
and Medical Administration 

School of Public Health 

University of California 

Berkeley 


ANSELM STRAUSS, LEONARD SCHATZMAN, 
Rue BUCHER, DANUTA EHRLICH, and 
MELVIN SABSHIN. Psychiatric Ideolo- 
gies and Institutrons Pp. xi, 418 New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1964 
$8.50. l 


This book represents the collaborative 
research of three sociologists, a social psy- 
chologist, and a psychiatnst. The frame- 
work of the study is provided by the 
assumption that psychiatrists and other 
mental health professionals can be mean- 
ingfully and usefully categorized according 
to three prevailing theoretical positions or 
ideologies concerning the genesis, nature, 
and, especially, most effective treatment of 
mental disorders The three positions are 
termed the somatotherapeutic, psycho- 
therapeutic, and sociotherapeutic ideolo- 
gies according to the emphasis they give 
to biological, intrapsychic, and social fac- 
tors The authors do not concern them- 
selves with the validity or heunstic- value 
of these three positions but rather with 
the relation they bear to the psychiatrist’s 
training, the nature of his practice, the 
course of his career, and his attitudes and 
behavior toward other menta! health pro- 
fessionals as they occur in various institu- 
tional settings These variables are re- 
lated also to the patient’s hospital experi- 
ence; the length of his hospital stay, the 
ward he is placed in, the actual treatment 
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and management he receives, and ‘ote: 
factors. 
The data were cede by intensive 


interviews, written questionnaires, and by 


direct observation on the various mental 
health workers in their professional habi- 
tats. In addition to the data on mental 
health professionals—psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, .psychiatric nurses and social 


- workers—some observations on psychiatric 


aides are ‘presented also 


The major findings of the study—the’ 


interaction among psychiatric ideologies, 
the structures of institutions, and the at- 
titudes and behaviors of professionals—are 
conveniently summarized in the final chap- 
ter. These findings, of ccrsiderable theo- 
retical and practical interest, are tco 
numerous to recount here. 
particular interest is the degree to which 
professional affiliation ıs related to the 
professional’s ideological position This 
appears to be a consequence in part of 
the degree to which ideological commit- 
ment is built into professional traicing. 
Further, the circumstances under which 
professionals work as their careers develop 
tend to support ideological positions and 
usually encourage further developmen: of 
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- and large they succeed ° in this, although 


One finding of . 


whatever position was held originally. ' 


Thus, the likelihood of ideologice! re- 
evaluation and clinical experimentation is 
minimized. This is an unfortunate state 


‘of affairs in a field in which convincing 


evidence of the superiorizvy of one treat- 
ment approach over alternatives is gen- 
erally lacking. 

A criticism which some may make of 
this study concerns the g2nerality of con- 
clusions drawn from data <ollectéd chiefly 
in two psychiatric institutions in Chicago 
—the psychiatric section 21 a generel hos- 
pital and a-state mental hospital, in both 
of which training is greatly influenced- dy 
the local psychoanalytic institute. Would 
some of the findings differ if one or mere 
of the eleven other inpatient psychiatric 
facilities in the area had heen studied more 
intensively ? 

The authors attempt tc avoid bias as 


to the validity or value .of the three psy-- 


chiatric ideologies they posit and use as 
a framework for the colection, analysis, 
and@discussion of their chservations. By 


ťN k3 
` 


. relationships between 


some, bias is apparent in favor ‘of the 
psychotherapeutic and sociotherapeutic ap- 
proaches. The ideology they designate 
“somatotherapeutic,” held by those “overtly 
committed to organically based etiology or 
procedures’ > “fares less» well. In fact, 
their term “somatotherapeutic” acquires a 
slightly opprobrious connotation as the 
volume progresses and is reminiscent of 
the “directive-organic” designation used by 


Hollingshead and Redlich in their study. 


Social Class and Mental Illness. 
All in all, the kook is 
methodological and substantive contribu- 


tion to what might be called—for want of ' 


a better term—psychiatric sociology. 
JoHN Payr BRADY 
Associate Professor- of Psychiatry 
University of Pennsylvania 
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FELIX GILBERT. 
ciardini: Politics and History in 
Sixteenth-Century Florence. Pp. x, 349. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1965. $6 50, : 


a valuable , 


Machiavelli and Giác- 


f 
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Professor Gilbert defines his subject as — 


“the genesis of a new way of. thinking 
about politics and history” In his articles 
on Machiavelli he has emphasized the 
the Florentine’s 
thought and his political and intellectual 
milieu. In this study he extends the 
scope of his analysis to examine the paral- 
lel | revolution 
history in Florence in the decades follow- 
ing the French invasion of 1494 

In two introductory chapters the author 
describes, bnefly but succinctly, Florence's 
republican institutions, the hentage of 


Medicean domination,, social tensions, and’ 


the political values of the ruling class. 


The regime established in 1494 was weak 


and unstable, threatened by internal dis- 
cord and foreign conquest. Amidst’ the 
uncertainty. and fear bred by these condi- 
tions, Florentines developed new ideas 
about political action and „behavior and 


about the meaning and purpose of history. 


i 


in political ‘theory - and 


~ perspective. 
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In an excellent chapter entitled, “The 
Crisis in the Assumptions about Political 
Thinking,” Professor Gilbert demonstrates 
how traditional Florentine -beliefs in the 
rationality of politics and in man’s ability 
to manipulate history were replaced by 
attitudes which exalted force at the ex- 
pense of reason and which stressed man’s 
helplessness in a world which he could 
not control. 

The author emphasizes that this revolu- 
tion was the response of an entire com- 
munity to crisis, and not simply the work 
of two intellectual giants. Machiavelli 
and Guicciardini formulated these views, 
the product of their city’s reassessment of 
political and historical realities, into new 
and striking syntheses. Each man chose 
the literary form appropriate to his needs 
and objectives to express these ideas: the 
limitations of reason in politics, the 
crucial importance of force, the role of 
change and flux, and, therefore, of fortuna 
in history. But each writer’s tempera- 
ment gave a unique cast to his thought. 
Thus Machiavelli, with the intuitive vision 
of the poet, discerned the significance of 
instinct, of forces not susceptible to 
rational analysis, in political behavior. 

The book’s strength lies particularly in 
its emphasis upon relationships—between 
event and idea, tradition and innovation, 
history and politics, and public crisis and 
private ordeal—and in its attempt to place 
intellectual change in a broad historical 
Professor Gilbert has de- 
veloped his arguments in chapters which 
are tightly woven and highly compressed, 
but written with admirable clarity. Oc- 
casionally, he may have condensed his 
material too much. His analysis of the 
political and social background of the 
Florentine crisis is rather sketchy, al- 
though he has been seriously hampered by 
the dearth of sound scholarly work on 
many aspects of the city’s history in this 
period. But in his exposition the author 
has preferred conciseness to length and 
detailed analysis, just as he has chosen to 
focus upon political themes and to pay 
little attention to other aspects of the 
Florentine cultural revolution. To explore 
this revolution in its totality is surely the 
key to a deeper understanding of Machia- 


tian prince, 
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veli and Guicciardini, and in this study 
Professor Gilbert has pointed the way. 
GENE A. BRUCKER 
Professor of History 
University of California 
Berkeley 


FELIX Raas. The English Face of Machi- 
avelli: A Changing Interpretation, 1500- 
1700. Pp. xi, 306. Toronto: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1964. /$7.59. 


This book is an essentially unrevised 
Oxford doctoral thesis, posthumously pub- 
lished, with a short foreword about its 
author by Hugh Trevor-Roper. The 
happy style of the work, its broad scholar- 
ship, and its insights into the relationships 
between political circumstances and ideas 
suggest that Raab’s accidental death in~ 
1962 cut short a scholarly career of great 
promise. 

As any student of Tudor and Stuart 
history knows, Machiavelli and the views 
attributed to him occupied an important 
place in the consciousness of English 
writers, and Raab has undertaken here a 
systematic examination of this preoccupa- 
tion. Although he occasionally speaks of 
Machiavellian “influences” on English 
thought, this is not his chief concern; in 
fact, he doubts the possibility of demon- 
strating connections of this kind. He is 
primarily interested in the changing Eng- 
lish response to Machiavelli as a touch- 
stone for the growth of an autonomous 
and secular politics in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. His book is, thus, 
a study, from a special perspective, of 
changing political attitudes at a very 
fundamental level. i 

That Englishmen read Machiavelli with 
deep interest from an early point is clear, 
and Raab argues that they did so because 
of his relevance to their own anxiety over 
the growing contradiction between the 
realities of political practice and a unified 
and idealistic Christian world view. The 
reaction to Machiavelli of early Tudor 
writers like Pole and Ascham, still gen- 
erally dominated by the idea of a Chris- 
was largely hostile, and, 
indeed, denunciation of the Florentine for 
elevating “policy” above religion persisted 
in certain quarters through the seventeenth 


century. Yet even hostility suggested that 
Machiavelli’s meaning was well under- 
stood, and meanwhile other men with 
other preoccupations read Machiavelli in 
other ways. The most important period 
for the assimilation of his thought came 
during the middle decades of the seven- 
teenth century, when Machiavelli’s realism 
was singularly appropriate to a chaotic 
situation lacking, after the execution of 
Charles II, the sanction of legitimacy, 
when his interest in the taczics of a prince 
could be read as either attack or support 
for both Cromwell and the king, and when 
his republicanism appealed to important 
groups in English politics This period 
saw the composition of the most Machia- 
vellian of English political treatises, Har- 
rington’s Oceana. But after the Restora- 
tion, though he still found both admirers 
and detractors, Machiavelli’s interest for 
Englishmen declined, partly because of his 
own lack of concern with political institu- 
.tions but, above all, because the basic 
issues his works had helped to sharpen 
were resolved. ‘Thus, there was row a 
dramatic decline in the invocation of 
Machiavelli for political discussicn: a 
secular, Machiavellian politics had tri- 
umphed, and Machiavelli aimself was no 
longer needed. Raab’s sense of the antith- 
esis between Christianity and the demand 
for a secular politics seems to me rather 
too simple, but his explanation of the uses 
of Machiavellism in England is sensitive 
and convincing. 
Waryam J. Bouwsnta 

Professor of History 

University of California 

Berkeley 


SAMUEL Exiotr Morison. Zhe Oxford 
History of the American People Fp 
xxvii, 1150. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1965. $12.50. 


In 1927 Professor Mcrison, back at 
Harvard after three years as the first 
Harmsworth Professor of American His- 
tory at Oxford, published an excellent, al- 
most elegant, Oxford History of the United 
States. In 1965 after writing many otter 
books, among them Pulitzer-prize biogra- 
phigs of Columbus and of John Peul 
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Jones, the five volumes on the history of 
Harvard, and the fifteen volumes on naval 
operations during the Second World War, 
Admiral Morison, United States Navy (Re- 
tired), has published not a second edition, 
but a new and much longer History of the 
American People. The change of title is 
indicative of a broader canvas, for it deals 
also with Ca iada and with a much greater 
span of time. The 1927 version was lim- 
ited to the years 1737-1917. The 1965 
volume begins with prehistoric man and 
ends with the assassination of President 
Kennedy, for whom the author’s admira- 
tion is expressed as freely as he states his 
favorable or unfavorable opinions in every 
chapter and on almost every page. This 
is no homogeneized text, guaranteed to 
annoy no member of a textbook commis- 
sion or a state legislature. It is an im- 
pressive, delightfully readable survey of 
nearly all aspects of the American experi- 
ence. Except for a usually obsolescent 
slang it is decidedly up-to-date. The foot- 
note citations and the Bibliography of the 
older work are omitted, but it is obviously 
based on wide reading and a high order of 
scholarship. 

So comprehensive 2 book will inevitably _ 
contain errors of omission or commis- 
sion—as the specialist sees them. For ex- 
ample, in the admirable account of William 
Penn’s “Holy Experiment,” he omits ref- 
erence to one of the most important politi- 
cal inventions of all times: the introduc- 
tion of a lawful method of amending the 
fundamental written law. Or, to jump 
263 years, there is only the barest refer- 
ence to arts, sciences, and education since 
the Second World War, as compared with 
the treatment of these aspects of our 
experience in the 1920’s and 1930’s. The 
literature of the last two decades, I would 
agree, is unimpressive, but I suggest that 
science, education, and possibly the art and 
architecture of these decades are not less 
significant than many foreign and domestic 
policies which are dealt with in some 
detail. These and other points are not 
serious defects in a general history which 
comments on so large a proportion of the 
forces and movements in this country’s 
growth. The distinction of the book is 
much too great to be outweighed by dis- 


.crepahicies of space or disagreements soul 


judgments, on persons and causes. 
BENJAMIN F. WRIGHT 
` Professor of Government 
University of Texas 


HENRY NOBLE MacCracken Prologue to 
Independence: The Trials of © James 
Alexander, American, ` 1715-1756. Pp. 
vii, 187. New York; James H. Heine- 
man, 1964. $4.95. 


‘ A leader of the colonial ,Bar in New 
York and New Jersey, James Alexander— 
the author tells us—was Amenca’s first 
surveyor, recorder, corporation lawyer, and 
even ghost writer, for editor John Peter 


_ Zenger and his lawyer, Andrew Hamilton 


This transplanted Scottish aristocrat was 
responsible ‘for the earliest American ef- 
forts to untangle disputed colonial bound- 


. , aries peacefully, and for the first “declara- 


tion of independence ‘of the American 
judiciary,” delivered when Governor Wil- 
liam Cosby threatened to establish a New 
York version of the Star Chamber. He 


_ dealt with the, William Penn heirs well 


befote Behjamin Franklin did—and more 
successfully—and was the earliest Amer- 
ican to employ the phrase “balancing and 
checking” politically. 

` Tf this were not sufficient to guarantee 
esteem, there are further intimations that 
it: was Alexander’s descendents and law 
students who masterminded the American 
Revolution in New York, that it was his 
“heritage of dissent . . . that established 
the great Republic.” and his “concern for 
union” that produced American federal- 


ism One should not be tempted to regard > 


. the latter claims as extravagant, for the 
American tradition of political biography 


_filiopiety 


` 


contains works far more fulsome in. their 


MacCracken work is only moderately 
Weemsian. Infact, there 1s even to be 


found in it one sentence which might hint ` 


that the Alexandrine personality possessed 
a darker side, to wit’ “He wanted money 
—who did not?” 

Nor need the subtleties of Aleander S 
political style be lost to the perceptive 
reader: We are told at the outset that 


_ this fiercely independent father of found- 


Seen among its cousins, the’ 
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ing fathers forswore all pal onage! protec- 
tion, or favor, and was “so honorable as 
never to seek office or .ask for a vote.” 
Should one find his speedy ascent to politi- 
cal eminence perplexing—merit being re- 


-lated to reward only coincidentally in the 


world of politics—one need not remain 
Kefogged. Elsewhere, the reader sees land 
speculator Lewis Morris “adopting”: the 
young lawyer, the prominent Provoost 
family surrendering a daughter to him and 
thus giving him access to the larger affec- 
tions of the leading Dutch families, and, 
finally, a well-to-do circle of clients de- 
veloping whose interest it is, one suspects, 
to see Alexander succeed in his politically 
related ventures. 

Benefaction, marriage, and legal fees 
were the bedrock of his politics, and the 
fact that biographies of American states- 
men still cannot say such things outright 
only makes the_reader’s search for socio- 
political relationships the more sporting. 
The enjoyment of a book like this comes _ 
with treating it as a challenge—a schol- 
arly game wherein the author hides what 
the reader seeks. 

“PAUL W CONNER 

Assistant Professor of Politics 

Princeton University i 
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GEORGE DANGERFIELD The Awakening of 
American Nationalism: 1815-1828. Pp 
mu, 331. New York. Harper & Row, 
1964, $6.00. 


This volume is a splendid addition to 
the impressive list of studies which have 
already appeared in the New American Na- 
tion Series under the editorship of Henry- 
Steele Commager and Richard B. Morris 
George Dangerfield, who published his 
prize-winning Era of Good Feelings a dec- 
ade ago,’ was the ideal man to do this 
book, and he has produced a brilliant, 
scholarly, and graceful piece of work. ` 

Mr. Dangerfield’s assignment was prima- 


. ly to -write a political history of the 


years between the Peace of Ghent and the 
accession of Andrew Jackson to the presi- 
dency. Other volumes in the series are 
to deal with constitutional: developments, 
the rise of the West, and the social and 
intellectual history of the period. Baged 


x 


« 
we 


on a thorough reading of the sources and 
the latest scholarship, the author has pro- 
duced a superb synthesis focusing on the 
conflict between the “economic naticnal- 


` ism” of Adams and Clay and the “demo- 


cratic nationalism” of the Jacksonians. 
He contends that the Era of Good 


Feelings in fact-ended with the Panic of 


1819. These were years of rapid transi- - 
tion, marked. by the growta of industrial 
capitalism in the North, the rapid expan- 
sion of the cotton kingdom to the Gulf 
states, and the “transportation revolution” 
signalized by the steamboat, which acceler- 
ated the growth of the agrarian West as a 
factor in American polities. The world of 
Jeffersonian democracy, with its reliance 
on government by an aristocracy of intel- 


lect end virtue and its ideal of decentral- >- 


zation, had, in fact, died, and a new con- 
cept of national life was struggling to be 
born. Dangerfield suggests that the Amer- 
ican system of Adams and Clay was z 
century ahead-of its time in the sense that 
it represented an attempt at national plan- 
ning based on self-restraint and a measure 
of centralized consolidation The fact thar 


Jackson had no program, but represented- 


in a vague and exhilarating way the con- 
fusion of egalitarian impulses toward re- 
form, unlimited opportunizy, and expan- 
sionism, suited the mood of 1828 end 
assured him of victory. 

The solid accomplishments of post- 
Ghent nationalism were reflected in the 


Transcontinental Treaty, the Monroe Doc- _ 


trine, the Navigation Act of 1823, and the 
Tariff of 1824. At the same time there 
‘were ominous’ evidences of disintegration 
of national purpose in the Missouri Com- 
promise, the debate over the mission to 
the Panama Conference, and most notably 
in the Tariff of Abominations of 1828. All 
of this Mr Dangerfield analyzes with ad- 
mirable clarity and detachment, discern- 
ing in the tangled events sf the period a 
pattern of emerging nationalism which 
illuminates a complicated era in our 
political history. 

JOHN à. pecs Je 

, President ` 
Hollins College 
Roanoke 
Výginia 
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„Paoro ‘E. Coletta 
‘Bryan, Vol. I: Political Evangelist, 
' 1860—1908. Pp x, 486. ,Lincoln Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press, 1964. $6 50. 


William . j EnnIngS 


The first'volume of Paolo E. Coletta’s — 
biography of William Jennings Bryan fills | 
_ the need for a detailed narrative of the 


“Great Commoner’s” lfe up to 1908. 
Essentially. Coletta views Bryan as a 
preacher and exhorter of men rather than 


as a politician and statesman. Bryan the . 


“political evangelist” threw himself into 
causes with a moral passion that would not 
compromise with evil. Repeatedly Coletta 
shows how Bryan placed “principle” above 
personalities and politics regardless of the 
political cost Even after his three defeats, 

he retained his Jeffersonian faith in “the: 
people” and their eventual triumph over 
the forces of plutocracy corrupting Amer- 
ican democracy. For Coletta, Bryan’s 
greatest contribution is “his insistence that 
political liberty could work only in the 
context of relative economic equality.” 


~The author rejects those who would see 
Bryan as the spokesmen for a reactionary ' 


agrarianism but rather applauds him as a 
true spokesman for progressive ideals—a 
leader whose programs were often as rele- 
vant for an urban as for a rural society 


Bryan does not escape unscathed by'~ 


Coletta—he was too much the agrarian, 
his political tactics in all three presidential 
elections were faulty, and his understand- 
ing of economic problems was ,imperfect— 
but essentially the approach is favorable 
In fact, Coletta is hard put to understand 
why his hero was not elected president. 


The explanation is sought in ‘detailed ex- ` 


‘aminations of the factors responsible for 
Bryan’s defeats. It is here that Coletta 
In the 1896 election, 
for instance, the “most effective tactic 
used to defeat Bryan was the coercion of 
productive’ labor,” but in 1900 “intimida- 
tion... angered rather than coerced the 
woter.” It is difficult to see why coercion 
worked in one election but not in another. 
In addition, coercion is a variable that is 
impossible to measure. The work of other 
historians on the 1896 election such as 
Lee Benson, Rogers Hollingsworth, Stanley 
L. Jones, and Samuel McSeveny suggest 


that Coletta has exaggerated this factor _ 


` 
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Another debatable and unsubstantiated, 
sthtement is that “it is probable’ that [in 
1896] the Roman Catholic’ vote shifted- 
from the Democratic to the Republican 
party” (footnoted to an undocumented 
sentence by C. Vann Woodward in his 
biography of Tom Watson). Weakening 
Coletta’s analysis further are the number 
of sentences of the “if only” -variety: if 
the election of 1896 had been held before 
the Gold Democrats organized and before 
Mark Hanna had perfected his organiza- 
tion, Bryan would have won; if in 1900 
Bryan had emphasized imperialism ‘rather 
than the money question from the begin- 
ning of the campaign “he might have been 
elected”; or if in 1900 the New York 
‘Democrats had had a better gubernatorial 
, candidate, “Bryan might have won New 
~- York and the election.” 

The large number of statements based 
upon- conjecture suggest that Coletta is 
unwilling to admit the essential narrowness 
of Bryan’s appeal. Thus, it is factors such 
as coercion, timing, or choosing the wrong 
gubernatorial candidate which become the 
decisive elements. But obviously there 
was more to it than this. As Carl Degler 
has recently suggested. it was the Repub- 
lican party which cast the image of the 
~ party of “prosperity and economic growth” 
from 1894 to 1928 and won the crucial 
urban vote for most of these years. 
Bryan’s approach, keyed to a disappearing 
rural America, could not win the cities in 
spite of its progressive overtones. There 
are a number of other matters on which 
Coletta is at variance with recent histori- 
cal writing, but these are primarily ques- 
‘tions of individual interpretation. On the 
positive side this book does fill the need 


for a thoroughly graded account of Bryan’s | 


political career to 1908, and for this 
reason will be welcomed. On matters of 
interpretation and analysis, however, his- 
torians will still do well to turn to the 
writings of those authors already men-’ 
tioned as well as the other recent books 
on Bryan by Paul Glad and Lawrence W. 
Levine. 
JoeL A. TARR 

Assistant Professor of History 

` California State College 

Long Beach i 
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Ray GINGER. Age of Excess: The Untted 
States from 1877 to 1914. Pp. x, 386. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1965. $5.95, 


Ray Ginger, author of excellent biogra- 


phies of Eugene Debs and John Peter 


_ Altgeld and a lively study of the Scopes 


trial, has now attempted a history of 
broader scope. The Age of Excess is a 
highly opinionated survey of American hfe 
from 1877 to 1914 that emphasizes the 
economic growth of the nation without 
slighting politics, diplomacy, and culture. 
The thirty-two page essay on sources, ap- 
pended to the text, indicates that Ginger is. 
not slavishly following in the tracks of his 
predecessors, although he writes in the 
spirit of Parrington, Beard, and Gustavus 
Myers. Mincing no words and quite ready 
to challenge the “revisionists” or deflate 
“authorities,” he aligns himself with those 
historians who have criticized the “con- 
sensus school” for its reliance on “psycho- 
logical and sociological assumptions” that 
are at variance with what Ginger considers 
to be the facts. 

The “facts” demonstrate that the period 
under discussion was indeed the “Gilded 
Age,’ the “Great Barbecue,” and the 
feckless saturnalia it once was described as 
being. In closely packed chapters, bris- 
tling with statistics and punctuated ‘by 
ironical asides, Ginger. anatomizes Amer- 
ican society. He shows how the voracious 
quest for dollars affected the development 
of the American economy. He charts the 
social dislocations and exposes the futility 
of reform and the fatuity of reformers in 
trying to cope with legitimate and wide- 
spread popular discontent. His adroit 
intermingling of diplomacy, imperialism, 
the Supreme Court, the Negro question, 
the DuPont Company, tariffs, the Harvard 
elective system, and the farm problem; his 
pungent asides on Henry James, Edith 
Wharton, Harold Frederic, and Edward 
Arlington Robinson; his mordant portraits 
of Carnegie, Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, 
Taft and others—all presented in a stac- 
cato history-need-not-be-dull style—make 
his book a kind of historical tour de force. 

Mr. Ginger concludes that America’s 
enormous economic growth from the end 
of Reconstruction to the administratiom of 
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Wilson was obtained at considerable social 
and spiritual cost. The thirty-seven years 
alternated between booms and busts; a 
society of independent’ men was “trans- 
muted into world of bureaucracy”; busi- 
ness and politics had become synonymous; 
success became the only criterion. By 
1914, according to Ginger, America was £ 
rootless society, women had unsexed them- 
selves, the men were unmanned by the 
women, and the only unchanging reality 
was change itself, 

Is this view too joyless? Were there a 
few mitigating interludes that might soften 
this grim picture? If so, the author does 
not mention them. 

DANIEL AARON 

Professor of English 

Smith College 


Rocer Morcan. The German Soctcl 
Democrats and the First Internatioua!, 
1864-1872. Pp. xvi, 280. New Verk 
Cambridge ' University Press, 1965. 
$2.50. 


The International Working Men’s Asso- 
ciation, or the First Internationa, an 
association of National Socialist parties, 
was formed in London by Marx and 
Engels and was led by them from that 
city. It lasted as an effective organizaticn 
for only eight years until 1872. It came 
before national labor movements were 
organized. Nevertheless, it left its mark 
on the labor movement cf every Eura- 
pean country. All countries were influ- 
enced, but some were influenced more 
than others. 

Roger Morgan, lecturer in history at the 
University of Sussex, is interested particu- 
larly in the relations between the First 
International and the First German Social- 
ist parties—the General German Workers’ 
Union, founded by Ferdinand Lassalle and 
led by J. B. Schweitzer, and the rival 
organization of Wilhelm Liebknecht and 
August Bebel. 

The author has produced not just an- 
other history of socialist ideas but has 
reconstructed carefully the significance of 
one source of these ideas—-the Icterna- 
tional—and the problems of working with 
it, gs they appeared to a generation of 
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German labor leaders. His research in- 
cludes the use of unpublished correspond- 
ence, state archives, parliamentary debates, 
reports of trials, pamphlets, speeches, and 
memoirs. Among the more valuable ma- 
terial he found were the Nachldsse of 
Marx, Engels, and Liebknecht and letters 
of Bebel and others, as well as the manu- 
script minute books of the General Council 
of the International Working Men’s Asso- 
ciation, all at the International Institute 
for Social History in Amsterdam, Holland. 

As the basic theme of his book, Dr. 
Morgan shows how tie influence of the 
International’s leaders was limited by the 
preoccupation of German Socialists with 
the problem of- German unity and the 
disputed prominence of Prussia. This ex- 
plains why Lassalle’s followers had such 
little sympathy with tae International and 
why Marx and Engels had a small follow- 
ing in Germany. Another important exile, 
Johann Philipp Becxer, working from 
Geneva, tried to spread the International’s 
message from 1865 onward in Germany, 
but he, too, was unable to give it 
organizational strength. 

When Marx’s disciple, Wilhelm Lieb- 
knecht, tried to organize a democratic 
labor movement in opposition both to 
Prussia and to the party of Lassalle, he 
concentrated almost exclusively on these 
tasks and paid little attention to propa- 
gandizing for the International. Even 
when the International rose in prestige, 
Liebknecht insisted on material and ideo- 
logical independence from this “non- 
German organization.” 

The result was that, although by the 
early 1870’s the German labor movement 
was easily the larges: and best organized 
in Europe, its preoccupation with the poli- 
tics of national unification precluded any 
close identification with the International. 
To the leaders of the social-democratic 
movement inside Germany, whatever their 
personal enthusiasm was for the Interna- 
tional, the organization itself was either 
something to be discreetly ignored or a 
source of strength if used with care. The 
implication is that nationalism was con- 
siderably more effective among German 
socialists at this time than the call of 
internationalism, 
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Dr Morgan is- tó be commended ` for 
producing a- first-rate study. superbly 


planned, researched, and written His 


. work'is especially ‘valuable i in showing. that, 


while the International failed to establish 


organized relations with Germany, it still | 


had influence on,the development of 
German socialism in such components of 
class con- 
sciousness, socialist politics, and Marxist 
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RoypEN Harrison. Before the Socialists: 
Studies in Labour and Politics, 1861- 
1881. Pp. mi, 369. Toronto Univer- 

sity of Toronto Press, 1965. $9 00 


' This volume contr.butes to ‘a better 
understanding of British labor politics in 


militant Chartism and the rise of the 
Socialist movement of the 1880’s. It con- 
sists of six related studies, based largely 


.on: resarch in unpublished sources, such 


as the Howell Collection at the Bishops- 
gate Institute, the Fréderic’ Harrison 
Papers, the Webb Trade Union Collection 


. at the London School of Economics, and 


the E. S Beesly Collection at University 


_ College,, London. 


-In this era of successful British capi- 
en the author stresses the emergence 
of a “labor aristocracy” and the appear- 


. ance of a group of wealthy employers who 


~ leaders seldom asked for more. 


sought to -come to terms with it. The 
outcome was a period of Liberal-Labor 
collaboration wherein the new employers 
offered only a half-loaf, but the labor 
_ As it 
‘was during the British response to the 
American Civil War that this identity of 
interest was discovered, the author re- 
examines working-class views dn Southern 
indepedence. He discusses the minority 
whose dislike of Yankees and of Northern 


‘industrialism turned them into Southern 


sympathizers, but his findings do not alter 
the accepted account. George Odger and 
the London “Junta” supported the North, 
while in spite of the Lancashire cotton 
famine, meetings of distressed operatives 
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supported the, federal cause by majorities 


of one hundred to. one. 

A study of “The Problem of Revolution 
in Relation to Reform” rejects the theory 
that the Reform Bill of 1867 was intro- 
duced' to redeem the voluntary pledges of 
a succession of governments The author 
mobilizes proof that the Conservatives 


yielded because of the activity of the 


Reform League, whose mounting agitation 
could be ignored only at the cost of a 
revival of revolutionary forces, In “The 
Reform League and the General Election 
of 1868” he. draws a comparison to the 
bargain of 1903 Between Herbert Glad- 
stone for the Liberals and Keir Hardie 
and Ramsay MacDonald for the new 
Labour party. But whereas the latter 
carefully insured the return of Labour 
members at the next general election, in 
1868 George Howell sold support so 
cheaply that no Labour candidate won a 
seat, while the Liberals got a majority 
so great that they became insensitive to 
the needs of labor. a 

A chapter on the republican movement 
of 1869-1873 emphasizes the associated 
attack upon landlords and moneylords 
The ‘concluding essay on the English 
Positivists likens the association of those 
intellectuals with labor men to a similar 
co-operation in the later Socialist move- 
ment and Labour party. Professor E S 
Beesly” and Frederic Harnson aided ‘in 
securing a satisfactory legal basis for trade 
unionism. The Positivists also encouraged 
the idea ‘of independent political action, 
and some were present at the foundation 
of Henry Hyndman’s Democratic Federa- 


tion. They were, accordingly, a link with 


the political labor revival of the 1880’s 
CARL F BRAND. 
Professor Emeritus of History ~ 
Stanford University 


THEODORE Dan The Origins of Bolshe- 
vism. Edited and translated. by Joel 
Carmichael Pp. xii, 468. New York 
Harper & Row, 1964. $10 00. 


Theodore Dan (1871-1947) was an out- 


standing Menshevik leader. In 1917, after 
two: decades’ of participation ın the Rus- 
sian labor movement, he reached the gin- 
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nacle of his pohtical ‘career as a member 
of the-bloc which controlled the Scviet. 
He opposed the Bolsheviks and was exiled 
from Russia in 1922. 

Dan undertook in this pioneering an 
which first appeared in 1946, in Russian, 
to trace- the history of bolshevism’s 
“origins and ideological formation” Actu- 
ally, his purpose was mcre ambitious—to 
explain why the Russian hberation move- 
ment bore the unexpected fruits of au- 
thoritarian rather than democratic social- 
ism. Remaining true to his Marxist world 
view, Dan found that bo!lshevism was rot 
a product of chance but of the peculiari- 
ties of Russian socioeconomic deyelop- 
ment. 
from this flowed tragic consequences The 
weakness of the bourgeoisie thrust the task 


of liberation upon the shdéulders of the — 


politically unprepared masses. When the 
revolutionary crisis came, the only his- 
tori¢ally progressive alternative was to 
reverse the anticipated order and creste 
the conditions for freedom through social- 
ism.’ The Bolsheviks were best-fitted by 
their “moral-psychological profile” and the 
“revolutionary flair’ of their leader to 
meet this historical requirement. And 
meet it they did by cuttirg through their 
own theoretical conceptions to revise for- 
ward the timetable for socialist construc- 
tion and to drive for the cictatorial power 
appropriate to this foreshortened path of 
development. 

Dan presents his theme through a meticu- 
lous—and thoroughly Marxist—recounting 
of the evolution of Russian democratic 
thought from.its nineteenth-century bagn- 
nings to the formation of bolshevism in 
all its essentials by the end of 1905. A 
handful of pages carry the story down 
' to 1917. In an epilogue, 
justifies developments in the Soviet Union 
since 1917 and predicts a rapid pace of 
world socialization after World War II in 
which context Russia would finally achieve 
the desired synthesis of socialism and 
democracy. 

' It is easy to find fault with this work. 
Subsequent scholarship. has gone beyond 
its findings in many particulars. Its un- 


qualified acceptance of every aspect of ` 
Sqpiet history as historically inevitakle and 
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progressive’ so today not be received 
uncritically even in the Soviet Union. The 
course of world events has failed thus far . 
to confirm his optimism Nonetheless, this 
is) an impressive book. It is not written 
for the novice, but the serious student 
will find in it a basically sound analysis 


of Russian revolutionary thought and a 


wealth of stimulating insights. 
NATHAN SMITH 
Pots of History 
Chairman. ` 
Department of History and 
Political Science 
Washington College 
Chestertown, 
Maryland 


IVAN AVAKUMOVIC. 
munist Party of Yugoslavia, Vol. I. Pp. 
xii, 207. Aberdeen, Scotland Aberdeen 
University Prèss, 1964 60s. 


Professor Avakumovic has written a de- 
tailed but highly condensed narrative of 
the life of the Yugoslav Communist party 
from the: Bolshevik Revolution to the 
German attack on Russia in 1941. 
tightly packed, with hard and well- 
authenticated facts, drawn mostly from 
Communist sources. The author has obvi- 
ously made a thorough and painstaking 
study of the interwar publications of the 
international Communist movement, prin- 
cipally the Comintern itself, and of the 
post-1948 publications of the Yugoslav 


Communist party and its leading members . 


or institutions. 

This second category of source material 
is particularly rich, because the break with 
Stalin let loose in -the Yugoslav Com- 
munist leadership a passionate desire for 
self-justification and self-glorification, and, 
a resulting urge to delve into the past, 
especially into the earlier phases of rela- 
tions between the Yugoslav and Soviet 
parties Inevitably, the writings or 


speeches which emerged were one-sided or ., 
slanted, tending to highlight or exaggerate 


instances of Yugoslav independence or 


‘readiness to stand up to Moscow and to 


cover up instances cf slavish compliance. 

Professor Avakumovic is well aware of 
this tendency, and takes pains, in particu- 
lar, to bring out the veal facts of the 
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party’s negative attitude wat the war 
and its hostility to the “Western imperial- 
ists,” in the period between the Soviet- 
Nazi Pact of 1939 and the invasion of 
Russia in 1941. These are facts which 
Yugoslav Communist accounts, especially 
those intended for Western eyes, have 
tried:to gloss over. 

However, it might have been detail to 
the unwary reader if the author .had in- 
cluded a critical assessment of the value 
and limitations of this type of source 
material. It might also have helped his 
less expert. readers if he had dealt with 
_ the extraordinary twists and turns of the 
Yugoslav party’s policy on the “national 
question” as a separate issue, against the 
broader background of the changing intri- 
cacies of this problem in prewar Yugo- 
slavia. The subject—a very interesting 


and important one—tends to get lost if ` 


treated as one strand in a strictly chrono- 
logical narrative, though there is ‘an 
attempt at broader treatment on pages 
106-111. 

Another thing which the reader may 
miss—as in almost all histories of all 
Communist parties—is some picture of the 
personalities of the leading party members 
as individuals. Perhaps this is asking for 
the impossible, but without such a pic- 
ture, it is difficult to understand or in- 
terpret the party’s fortunes—in particular, 
its successes. Perhaps Professor Avaku- 
movic will be able to provide one in his 
second ‘volume. 

Nevertheless, his book is a mine of 
useful and interesting facts for the seri- 
ous student, and for the specialist of 
fascinating nuggets of detail, mainly in the 
copious footnotes. 

ELISABETH BARKER 

Diplomatic Correspondent 

B.B.C. External Services 

London 


WILLIAM SHERIDAN ALLEN. The Nazi 
Seizure of Power: The Experience of a 
Single German Town, 1930-1935. Pp. 
xi, 345. Chicago: Quadrangle, 1965. 
$6.95. 

A good number of books have been 
written about the failure of the Weimar 
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Republic and about the rise of National 
Socialism, one of the phenomena of the 
twentieth century. However, even the 
best of these studies have paid little or 
no attention to the situation on the’ local 
level Yet it is precisely on the local level 
that the people become involved in the 
complex process of making themselves a 
part of the totalitarian movement. The 
author of this book correctly observes that 
the local level is the key to the establish- 
ment of total control. The local support- 
ers all over Germany, the storm troopers, 
and the fanatical party members operating 
on the lowest level furnished ‘the essential 
and effective transmission belt for Hitler 
and his ruling elite, with which’ they 
reached the masses. 

William Sheridan Allen selected what 
he thought to: be a typical small German 
town located in central Germany. In 
order to protect his sources, he uses 
fictitious names for the town and for the 
personalities who played key roles in the 
town’s recent history. The author under- 
took a most detailed study, both of the 
background of the town he named Thal- 
burg and of the day-to-day events which 
eventually lead to the establishment of 
Nazi control in this community of about 
10,000. In order to provide the basis 
for his economic, social, and political inter- 
pretations of the developments of Thal- 
burg, he presents detailed statistical in- 
formation which gives witness -to the 
thoroughness of his approach: We find 
such information as the number and aver- 
age amount of savings accounts or the 
number of packages the local group of the 
Social Democratic party handed out for 
Christmas. In the opinion of this re- 
viewer, some of the dezails, while of defi- 
nite value to the researcher durirg the 


‘process of his evaluation, might at the 


same time divert the reader from the real 
dynamics of the events 

The magnitude of the Nazi revolution 
with its impact upon every aspect of life 
of the community and of every citizen 
is splendidly told by the author, who also 
convincingly connects the manipulated ac- 
tions on the highest level with those on 
the local level Election campaigns, extra- 
constitutional activities, and utilization ¿0f 
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psychological factors connected with the 
internal developments of Germany are well 
documented, and it is skown how they 
eventually contributed ta the successful 
seizure of power and to the fundamental 


changes which gave Germany the charec- ~ 


ter of a totalitarian system. 


Perhaps one unfortunate thing must | 


have happened to the author during the 
field investigation, He must have recag- 
nized that the town he had selected was 
not a typical German town. This fact, 
however, does not reduce the over-all 
value of the book, because many of the 
findings are certainly applicable to most 
German communities. It would have 
been helpful if the reader would have ‘been 
informed about the nontypical character in 
the beginning of the book and not in the 
author’s conclusions near the end (p. 273). 
For example, Thalburg had only & very 
small Communist party. Therefore, the 
Nazis directed their main activities against 
the Social Democrats who, quite in con- 
trast to the Communists, were in complete 
support of the Weimar Republic. The 
author also arrived at the widely held view 
that the impact of the prolonged and 
severe economic depression was the most 
important single contributing factor to the 
Nazis’ rise sto power. But at the same 
time he admits that Thalturg’s depression 
was far more of a psychological than eco- 
nomic nature. However, his descripticns 
of the atomization of society, the failure 
of the democratic parties to understand 
in time the real nature of National Social- 
ism, the middle-class desire to ‘suppress 
the lower classes and their political repre- 
sentation, the Social Democrats, and the 
radicalization of the political life, includ- 
ing the gradual acceptance of violence as 
part of daily life, are masterfully done. 
It greatly facilitates not only our under- 
standing of the rise, of totalitarianism in 
Germany but also of the dangers latent 
within all democratic societies, meny of 
them directly related to the frustration 
and supernationalism of their citizens 
Eric WALDMAN 

Professor of Political Science 

Director 

Institute of German Affairs 

eMarquette University 
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HANS-GEORG VON STUDNITZ. Wize Ber- 
lin Burns: The Diary of Hans-Georg 
von Studnitz, 1943-1945. Pp. 290. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 
1964.. $4.95. 

In his preface, the author of this book 
describes himself somewhat immodestly as - 
a man with “a wide and deep knowledge — 
of the world.” Coming from an upper- . 
class German background, he worked as a 
journalist in Berlin in the 1930’s, covered 
the Spanish Civil War, travelled exten- 
sively outside. of Europe; and, finally, 
ended in the Press and Information Sec- 
tion of the German Foreign Office during 
World War II. As a senior political ana- 
lyst, he compiled diplomatic reports for 
official distribution and, at times, drafted 
articles and political directives for news- 
paper publication. His superior was Dr. ` 
Paul Schmidt, Chief of the Press Section. 

Studnitz’s diary begins on February 1, 
1943, the fateful day on which the Su- 
preme Headquarters finally announced the 
fall of Stalingrad. For the next two years, 
the entries record his personal reactions to 
momentous historical events: disgust at 
Germany’s failure to deal effectively with 
its allies, apprehension over Russian ad- 
vances in the east, weariness over the in- 
conveniences caused by the relentless al- 
lied’ air attacks on Berlin, shock over the 
Iong-expected Normandy invasion, and a 
bemused condescension to the conspira- 
tors who tried to kill Hitler-in 1944. Un- 
fortunately, there is nothing new or very 
interesting in these responses. Studnitz 
strains for more significant revelations by 
sketching the character of Ribbentrop as ` 
“egocentric,” lacking “self-confidence,” “a 
mixture of disdainful haughtiness and 
taciturnity” and by reflecting on his na” 
tion’s ineptitude for politics: “The Ger- 
man is not good at coping with unforeseen 
situations.” Once again, it is difficult ‘to 
discern any special wisdom or candor be- 
neath the triviality of these judgments. 
Occasionally, the diary does contain some 
interesting personal commentary on the 
involutions of German wartime morale— 
its stolidity mingled with a mania for 
sloganeering and self-exhortation and its 
eternal credulity balanced against the urge 
to blame others for any mistake. Stud- 
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the German people to eccept “stab-in-the- 
back” legends, first about the Social Dem- 
ocrats who turned against the-army in 
1918, and then, later, about the army it- 
self and its generals who refused to fol- 
_ low Hitler’s leadership in 1944 

For the most, part, however; while the 
‘author extols the scope of his, “extensive 
experience,” the’ diary shows the limita- 
tions of his capacity to grasp the mean- 


~ 


ings of his experiences. There are notable ` 


evasions and enormous silences in his writ- 
ings He fails to come to terms with the 
German fascination with Hitler’s person- 
‘ality; he yearns for the impossible combi- 
nation of military victory and -—political 
change; and he rarely mentions any of the 
notorious excesses of the Nazi regime 
‘Contrary to his claim, he remains rela- 
tively untouched by the tragedies of his 
era, Why is this SO? The author seems 
. to be firmly locked into the exclusive 
prejudices of his ‘upper-class background; 
as a result, he is insulated against concern 
for the suffering of those whom he con- 
“siders beneath his social position. To give 
one example, he admires Papen and dis- 
‘misses any of the nonnoble conspirators of 
_the July 20 plot. In the end, Studnitz 
views Nazi Germany from the ‘peripheral 
perspective of a fastidious anmstocrat more 
intent ~on preserving the ‘accouterments of 
_ bigh-society living’ than on understanding 
‘the violence and tumult of his contempo- 
raries.. Even during the most fearful 
bombing raids, he recounts how he rushed 
„about Berlin, trying to keep luncheon en- 
gagements at first-class‘ restaurants, visit- 
ing wealthy friends at their country 
Schloss, attending the opera, and exchang- 
ing gossip with the wives of foreign ‘dip- 
lémats. All of this may reflect the amaz- 
. ing candor praised on the book jacket, but 
‘does ‘it provide useful history? ` 
‘RicHarpD M. Hunt 
ener Professor of Social - 
“Studies 
Harvard University , 
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